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1 1 Of the Animals neceſſary and uſeful in Huſbandry 


1 and Farming. 


In FOUR PARTS. 
7 The INTRODUCTION. 


1 Of flicking the Farm. 


E have in the four firſt Books of the firſt Volume, 
inform'd the Huſbandman concerning the Nature 
of his Soil, the Advantages of Incloſure, the 

i Uſe of Manures, and the Benefit of Plantations ; 
9 we are in this to advance to the great Article of ſtocking: his 
Farm. | 
When he has made himſelf acquainted with the Nature of 
every Part of his Ground; when he has fenced, planted and 
prepared it for his Undertaking, it is then ready to receive his 
Cattle: part of which are to be fed upon its Produce, and 
art employ'd alſo in the Labours of tilling and improving it. 
heſe are neceſſarily a great Expence, and they are expected 
to produce and yield him a proportionable Profit, This they 
are in their Nature qualified to do; but this Profit will be 
= WM greater or leſſer, in Proportion to his Skill in ordering and 
i managing of them according to their ſeveral Natures. 
From ſome of theſe he is to have Labour; from others 
| Food, and Articles of Trade; and from all of them pro- 


perl managed, he may have many occaſional, and, as it 
ol. II. B were, 
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2 Of Stocking the Farm. Book I. 
were, accidental Profits, 'The Horſe is to ſave him the Toil 
of his Servants in many Things, the Ox and Sheep are to 
ſupply his Kitchen, and the Market; as alſo, the Hog, and 
other Kinds; but the home Conſumption is not all the Source 
of his Profits: many of their Parts and Products are ex- 
ported at a great Price; and he will be able to make the 
more Advantage of his Stock, as he is the better inform'd 
of every one of theſe ſeveral Particulars; and adapts his 
Care to ſuch of them as his Circumſtances and Situation 
render the moſt immediately advantageous to him. 

He is to conſider his Cattle with Reſpect to their Food, 
and its ſeveral Kinds, and with Regard to that great Article, 


their Dung, the Uſes of which have been fully treated of 


already: this will lead him to enquire into their proper Ma- 
nagement in the Field, in his Yard, and in the Stable. The 
leveral moſt beneficial Methods of regulating their Food, 


Litter, and Standing, will be a very principal Object of our 


Attention, under their ſeveral Heads in the ſucceeding Chap- 
ters. In which, proceeding upon that ſure and certain 
Guide, Experience, we have Hope of leading him to a 
much more beneficial Method of conducting himſelf in ſeve- 
ral ReſpeCis, than is generally known at this Time. 

In this Place it may be neceſſary to caution the Reader 
not to ſuppoſe us deficient with Reſpect to thoſe Articles; 
which, altho' they regard Cattle, are reſerved according to 
the Original Plan of our Work, to diſtin and ſeparate 
Parts of it. 

In this Place we are-to conſider the Huſbandman as pur- 
chaſing his Stock, and diſpoſing and employing it on his 
Land; after which we are to proceed to the immediate La- 
bours to be employ'd upon it. The ſeveral Products of his 
Stock in Hide, Tallow, and the other Articles are to be con- 
ſider'd hereafter in their proper Place; as alſo the Diſeaſes 


to which the ſeveral Kinds may be incident; for we do not 


ſuppoſe him to purchaſe one Kind labouring under 
Diſtempers; or to intend the immediate ſlaughtering of the 
others. Theſe Things therefore are to be treated of hereaf- 
ter, and in the preſent Part of our Undertaking, we are 
to conſider the ſeveral Creatures themſelves; their Service, 
Breed, Management in every Reſpect; and the ſeveral Me- 


thods whereby they 'may be render'd moſt beneficial to him 
while he keeps them, and moſt advantageous in the Sale, 


when it is proper he ſhould diſpoſe of them. 


) 
bandman under four general Heads, two larger and more im- 
YL +7 1 * ö 


We ſhall divide theſe Animals as they concern the Huſ- 
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3 
portant. 1. His Cattle and his Poultry; and two leſſer, but 
yet very — of his Conſideration. 3. Fiſh; and, 4. 
InſeQs. 

The two firſt of theſe, every one 1s fenſible demand the 
moſt careful Attention, as on them depends a very conſider- 
able Part of the Farmer's Expence, and his Profits; the 
two latter are not ſo much regarded as they deſerve, eſpeci- 
ally the Article of Fiſh. We hope to be able to ſet that Ar- 
ticle in ſo true a Light, that the Huſbandman ſhall for the 
future underſtand it as one of the regular Parts of his Occu- 
pation, and.not the leaſt in Profit. | 


BOOK L  PART-L 
Of CATTLE. 


CHAP. I. Of the Horſe in general. 


: WV are ſenſible Volumes might be written on the Horſe, 


for Volumes have been written on it already, and the 
Subject is not exhauſted: but the Buſineſs here will be to 
ſeleck from all that has been ſaid, and may be ſaid on this 
copious Subject, that which is to the immediate Purpoſe of 
the Huſbandman. 
We ſhall endeavour therefore to ſeparate the uſeful from 
the ſuperfluous and oſtentatious; and no more to omit any 
Part of the one, than load this Treatiſe with any of the 


bother. It is not the Purpoſe here, to conſider the Horſe as 


the Racer, or in the Manage, but as the uſeful Servant of 
the Huſbandman, who is to buy him for his Purpoſes, with 
Remembrance, that if he can breed from him, fell him at 


an Advantage, or any other Way make him produce a cer- 
tain Profit, *tis all within the Compaſs of his Profeſſion. 
We would no more have our Farmer a Jockey, than we 
would have him a Sportſman ; but fo much of every Branch 
that regards this Animal, as may be uſeful to himſelf, with- 
out tranſgreſſing the Bounds of his proper Profeſſion, we 


2X would have him know, and ſo much we ſhall endeavour te 


inform him. 

The Diſeaſes to which this noble Animal is ſubject, are 
very numerous, and very little underſtood. Theſe deftroy 
many a uſeful Creature that might be preſery'd with a little 


B 3 Proper 


many Kinds, according to the different Services for which 
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roper Care; and it is not too much to ſay, that after all that 
Fas been written on this Matter; after the innumerable 
Bundles of Receipts in old Authors, and the Diſcoveries, 
great as they are, which have of later Time been made by 
ingenious Foreigners, as well as by our G1Bs0Nn, Bracken, 
BARTLET, and the reſt, there is no Book in the ENGLISH 
Language ſo much wanted, as a compleat Syſtem of Farriery. 
It is not within the Compaſs of our Undertaking, to en- 
ter upon ſuch an Article at large, nor is any more than a 
ſmall Part of what might be ſaid on that Head, neceſſary to 
the Farmer ; but that Part we ſhall endeavour to lay down 
in its Place, by the Aſſiſtance of many Enquiries, and a long 
Experience, if not in a compleat and accurate, at leaſt in a 
uſeful Manner. | 
It is but of late, that the Conſideration of Horſes has fallen 
into the Hands of thoſe, who had any of the Requiſites for 
being capable of a due Care of them. Farriers have been 
uſed to be of the moſt ignorant among Mankind ; and every 


Blackſmith called himſelf at one Time a Horſe Doctor. Of 


late the great Uſe of this noble Creature in our various Con- 
cerns of Buſineſs and Pleaſure, has reſcued it out of ſuch 
Hands, and made it a ſubject for more Education and Abili- 
ties; and though the Practice be yet far ſhort of Perfection, 
great Advances have been made in it, with which the Huſ- 
bandman ſhould not be unacquainted. | 


So ignorant have the old Writers on theſe Subjects been, 


that they are continually miſtaking the very Seat and Place 


of the Diſeaſes in this Animal; and at this Time nothing is 
ſo common, as to ſee thoſe who know no more of the Crea- 
ture than what they read in thoſe erroneous Books, rowelling 
and burning a Horſe in one Place for a Diſorder, the Seat of 
which lies in another; and in one which cannot be affected in 
any Manner by what is done. 

This may ſtand as a general Inſtance of that Ignorance 
which reigns too univerſally with reſpect to Horſes ; except- 
ing for the Cheats of Jockeyſhip, People are as unſkilfull in 
every other ReſpeQ; for all that ſeems to be ſtudied now a- 


bout a Horſe is, how to cheat the Purchaſer. : 
What reſpects the Diſeaſes of this Creature, will be ex- 


Plain'd hereafter under its proper Head; and here we ſhall 
endeavour to ſet the Huſbandman as right with reſpe& to the 


Nature and Kind of his Cattle, and his Management of 
them in Food, and at Labour. 


Horſes, though all of one Species, may be divided into 


they 
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they are deſigned. Thoſe for the nobler Exerciſes, or the 


Uſes of Pleaſure, demand a great deal of Care and Trou- 
ble, as well as a large Expence; but the Farmer's Horſes, 
which are for Labour only, require comparatively very little 
of either. | | 
Let him not take his Directions concerning them therefore 
from Books, where the principal Regard is ſhewn to the 
Racer, the Hunter, or the manag'd Horſe, for theſe do not 
belong to him: the plain and cheap Practice uſed for the 
Cart Horſe, and the poorer Sort of Road Nags, is all that 
concerns him : this he will find here laid down from repeated 
Trials, and let him compare it with the Management of his 
Neighbours, in order to ſee how it agrees with that, and how 
it excels it; for we would have him learn not only from 
what he reads, but what he ſees; and improve his Know- 
ledge from the Miſcarriages as well as the Succeſs of others, 


CHAP. II. Of the Choice and Management of Horſes 


for the Farm. 


T is a Thing of great Concern to the Huſbandman to 

proportion the Number and Kind of Horſes to his Farm, 
and he1s alſo to conſider the Sex. For in ſome Caſes breed- 
ing from them may be a Thing of great Advantage, and 
under other Circumſtances, it will not be prudent in him to 
think of it. 

I have obſery'd already that a certain Proportion ſhould 
be kept up as near as may be, between the arable and paſ- 
ture Land of a Farm; but this cannot in the Nature of 
Things be always done ' ſo exactly in Practice, as might be 
wiſh'd from Theory. Now the Exceſs in either Kind, where 


it cannot be avoided, will give the Huſbandman a proper 


Caution as to the Sex of this Cattle; as the Nature of the 
Employment for which he wants them, will for the Kind. 
'The Horſe for Plow muſt be ſtrong, no matter for his 
Shape. But for Cart, ſome Care ſhould be uſed in the 
Choice, and in the Size. Theſe ſhould be big breaſted, 
large bodied, and ſtrong limb'd; and they ſhould always be 
bought of a moderate "py not only that they may match 
with one another; but that others may eaſily be got to 
match with them when any die, become uſeleſs, or are fold 


The having Horſes for ſlow Draught, all of a Size, or 
nearly ſo, is a very conſiderable Article; for otherwiſe. the 
Team never work equally, ms at Eaſe to themſelves; and 
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the Huſbandman has not the Advantage of half their Strength, 
though they go through an equal Fatigue: the tall Horſes 
Hanging up the low, and it being altogether impoſſible that 
they ſhould draw even together. 

It is a Benefit in the Horſe intended for this Service to be 
ſluggiſh : the fitteſt for it are ſuch as require the Whip, 
rather than ſuch as are ready to draw more than needful. 

One thing more I ſhall obſerve to the Farmer, which 1s, 
that he avoid that very common Fault, the making one Horſe 
ſerve for different Uſes. - Nothing is ſo wrong. Let him 
Never put a Saddle upon his Cart or Draught Horſes, for it 
alters them in their Pace, and renders them aukward and 
troubleſome in their ordinary and proper Labours. 

After the Kind, let the Huſbandman conſult the proper Sex 
'of theſe Cattle, and in this, as I have obſerved, he 1s to be 
directed by the Nature of his Farm, and the Proportion of 
one Kind in his Land to another. 

Mares are naturally more profitable than Horſes, becauſe, 
beſides their Labour and Service, they yearly will bring forth 
a Colt. But let not the young Farmer reſolve at once, for 
this Reaſon upon the buying that Sex, he muſt look farther. 
If he have a great deal of paſture Ground, in Proportion to 
his arable, then he will do right to ſtock himſelf with Mares 
but on the Contrary, where the arable Land is the greateſt 
Quantity, and the Paſture but little, he will find it much more 
to his Advantage to have Stone Horſes or Geldings. 

We ſee that in ſome Counties the Farmers in general pur- 
chaſe Mares, and in others they in general keep Horſes for 
their Service; and this, at firſt Sight, may ſeem idle: but it 
is founded on this Rule, and on what they find anſwer beſt 
upon Experience, becauſe their Lands are ſo diſpoſed. In 
ſome Counties the arable is in general over-proportioned to 
the paiture Ground ; and theſe are the Places where they 
keep Horſes moſtly ; and in others the Paſture Ground in ge- 
neral over-ballances the arable, and theſe are the Places 
where the Run is upon Mares. 

When the Nature of the Farm thus recommends it to the 
Huſbandman to purchaſe Mares rather than Horſes, he is to 
remember that it is of more Importance to him to conſider 
their Shape: becauſe on that will, in ſome Meaſure, depend 
the Value of the Breed. 

Let him chuſe his Mares with a good Fore-hand : the Neck, 
Breaſt and Shoulders are, in this Reſpect, to be his principal 
Regard : for as to the reſt of the Shape it is not of ſo much 
Conſequence, 3 EN 


' | | But 
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But though he don't much regard the Shape, let the Body 
be large; for it is a great Advantage to the Foal to have 
Room, while it is growing in the Mare's Belly. 

The Foals that the Huſbandman ſhall have from Mares 
thus choſen will pay him very well for his Care: they will 
generally be well- ſhaped; and it may be worth his while to 
ſell them at about ſix Vears old, when they will uſually bring 
a fair Price. 

Nor let him think that the keeping them to this Age before 
he diſpoſes of them, is any Hardſhip ; for their Work, the 
greateſt Part of the Time, will very well pay for it. 

This is fo certain, that where the Huſbandman has not the 
Advantage of breeding, from a Deficiency of paſture Ground, 
it is worth his while to buy Colts young, and train them up 
to that Age «for Sale. This is practiſed in many of thoſe 
Counties where the arable in general exceeds the paſture; 
and it is very well known in particular, that the Huſbandmen 
of HERTFORDSHIRE buy Foals out of LEICESTERSHIRE, 
which is a good breeding County, to ſell again at an Advan- 
tage. They buy them at two or three Years old, and ſell 


them again at fix. The Foals improve every Year ; their 
Labour anſwers very well for their keeping, and at the End of 
this Time they are fit for Coach Horſes, and are commonly 


fold in Lo N DON for that Purpoſe. 
In ſome Counties an ordinary Sort of Horſes are much re- 
quired for Carriage of Loads, as Packs, Panniers, and the 
like. When the Huſbandman wants a Creature for this Uſe, 
let him obſerve to chuſe him of a ſtout Make, but not tall. 
Let him have a broad Back, out Ribs, full Shoulders, and 
thick Withers. This is a very material Circumſtance, for an 
Horſe that is thin in that Part is always galling: which is 
2 great Inconvenience to Horſes that are to carry Bur- 
thens. | | 
After his Shape, let the Purchaſer obſerve his going, and 
examine carefully his Pace. That Horſe is beſt for this 
Service that takes the ſtouteſt and beſt Stride with his Feet. 
He 1s neither to trot nor gallop: all his Buſineſs is a Foot- 
Pace; and for this Purpoſe the Horſe that takes the largeſt 
_— always goes eveneſt and eaſieſt, and rids Ground the 

aſteſt. 
The Horſes being purchaſed for the Farm, according to 
the ſeveral neceſſary Labours of the Plow, the Cart, or 
Carriage, the next Thing to be conſidered is their Manage- 
ment; and this is very eaſy. Theſe Creatures which are de- 
ſtin'd to coarſe Service, require nothing of thoſe pamper'd 
B 4 | Methods 
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Methods which are needful to the fine Horſes, that are ren- 
dered delicate by Idleneſs. They require nothing of thoſe 
Walkings and great Care, and nice Dreſſings, but what they 
do require let the Farmer ſee they have duly and regularly. 

Let them be well dreſs'd, and their Bellies well fill'd: for 
otherwiſe _ will never be able to go through their Taſks of 
Drudgery. Let their Shoes and their Backs be conſtantly 
looked to, and little or nothing more is neceſſary. 

Let their Food be ſweet Hay, or of other common Kinds 
ſingle, or mix'd together, according to the Owner's Conveni- 
ence: once in a Week or ten Days let him always give them 
ſome warm Grains and Salt: this will keep them in Health : 
for they will eſcape moſt of the common Diſorders of Horſes, 
by their conſtant Exerciſe and Labour with this little needful 

are. | 

For what may be farther needful, according-to the par- 
ticular Circumſtances and Condition of the Horſe, I ſhall in 
a few Words obſerve, That if bleeding appear requiſite, 
Spring or Fall is the Time, or both. If there be Danger of 
any Diſorder about his Head, it is good now and then to burn 
a little Frankmcenſe under his Noſe, when he is about to lie 
down at Night. In the Heat of Summer it is very good to 
take a labouring Horſe into deep Water, and ſwim him now 
and then. 

It will do no Horſe any Harm to be bled every Spring and 
Fall; but if once this be made into a Cuſtom, - let it be re- 
gularly obſerved; for ſo ſure as it is omitted he will have 
ſome Diſorder. Nature expects theſe artificial Diſcharges, 
if they have been brought into a Cuſtom, as regularly as if 
they were her own, and can no more do without them. 

A fat Horſe ſhould drink often, and but a little at a Time; 
but if a Horſe be lean let him drink as he pleaſes. 

A great deal of rubbing does a great deal of good : every 
Horſe likes it, and every Horſe is greatly benefited by it. A 
Horſe ſhould always be turn'd to Graſs once a Year ; for it 
cools his Blood, ſcours off all foul Humours, and prepares 
his Stomach to receive the full Nouriſhment from his other 
Food. Nothing tends ſo greatly to the preſerving the Huſband- 
man's Cattle as this; nor is there any thing ſo prejudicial to 
them as the Omiſſion. | ; 


\ 
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F. CHAP. III. Of the Saddle Horſe for the Huſbandman. 


Jo HAVE cautioned my Farmer, in the preceding Chapter, 
IN I not to put a Saddle on the Back of his labouring Horſes; 
therefore, as his Occaſions will neceſſarily take him frequent- 
ly on Horſeback, he muſt keep one or more particularly for 
that Purpoſe; and I ſhall not leave him defective as to the 
> Kind and Management of that Creature. 
NMNeither need the Horſe, though bought for this Uſe, be 
1 ſtrictly kept to that only: he may be ſerviceable on many 
= Occaſions: the Draught, or Load Horſe, muſt not be taken 
from his Work, becauſe it ſpoils his Pace, but there are many 
> little Services for which the Saddle Horſe will do, when he is 
ot requir'd for that Uſe; and it will do him no Sort of Harm 
to take him to them as Neceſſity requires. 
In the Choice of an Horſe for the Saddle, let the Huſ- 
bandman obſerve to get one of as good a Shape as his Price 
will afford; for it is a general and a very good Rule, that the 
Value of a Horſe for the Road may be judg'd of by his Truth 
of Form. 
VLCLeet him ſee that his Head be lean, his Eyes prominent, or 
full; and his Neck well rais'd. Let his Chine be alſo well 
= riſen, his Joints ſtrong, and his Paſterns ſhort and ftrait, and 
* ſo ſtrong as not to bend in his going: and let his Hoofs be ſound, 
tough, and hollow. 
> Laft of all let him examine his Temper and Diſpoſition. 
In this he ſhould be moderate: too dull a Jade is as bad as a 
run-away. The Huſbandman wants his Nag for Service, and 
let him chuſe him ſuch as will do his Buſineſs freely, with- 
ZZ out continual whipping and ſpurring, and yet will not be 
*X eager to go on when there is no Occaſion. 
This Care having been taken in the buying of the Horſe, 
the next Concern is the feeding of him. His general Food 
X ould be fine Hay in Winter, and ſweet Graſs in Summer; 
and to theſe are to be added dry Oats, Beans, Peaſe, or Bread, 
XX according to his Stomach or Occaſions. 
When he is upon Exerciſe let him be watered two Hours 
before he is taken out to ride, and let him be rub'd, dreſs'd, 
and fed; and after this let him be bridled up, and ſtand an 
Hour before he is mounted. | 
At ſetting out on a Journey, obſerve always that the rea- 
ſonable Method is to travel moderately in a Morning, till the 
Horſe be warmed, and then to encreaſe the Speed as Occa- 
ſion requires, 5 4 
At 
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At Night the Horſe ſhould be watered two Miles before he | 
comes to his Journey's End; and then let him be brought in 
warm : and let him be ſet up in a warm Stable, well rub'd 


and well littered. 


Let him have no Meat while hei is in a Sweat in any Part, 
but when he 1s dry let him be rub'd and fed, according to his 
Stomach and his Duty. 

If at any Time the Road Horſe wants Appetite, let the 


Rider obſerve to change his Food, for theſe Creatures love 


Variety as well as ourſelves ; and will often be tempted to 
eat new Meat when they would not have touch'd the old. 
Tf this do not anſwer, let there be a ſmall Quantity of white 
Wine, Salt, and Vinegar mix'd together, and let his Tongue 
and Noſtrils be rub'd with it. This ſeldom fails to recover 
his Appetite. 

After this let the Rider look well to his Back and to his 


Feet. Let him ſee that the Saddle does not gall, nor the 
Girts pinch him; and that the Shoes be large enough, and 
that they fit faſt and eaſy. 


Theſe are the Directions neceſſary for the managing and 
preſerving a Road Horſe, in Condition to do his Buſineſs. I 
have ſet them down at large, that the Huſbandman may fully 
underſtand what he is to do. The leſs the Buſineſs in long 
Journies, the leſs of this ſtrict Care is neceſſary : but let it be 


. proportioned to the Duty. Tis always well to know the 


whole that may be neceſſary; and too much Care never did a 


_ Horſe Harm. 


CHAP. IV. Of the Breeding of Horſes. 
E have ſhewn what is the Huſbandman's beſt Practice 


in Counties where it is uſually neceſſary to buy Horſes, 
whether in the Colt or at other Ages; but when he is ſituated 


in a good breeding Country, there is nothing whatſoever 


which he can practiſe to more Advantage, than the doing this, 
both for his own Service and for Sale. 

We ſhall therefore lay down here ſuch Rules as may be 
neceſſary to be obſerved in this Matter, and although the im- 
mediate Purpoſe be no other than the breeding of Horſes for 
the Service of Huſbandry, and the coarſer Employments; 
yet, as the Farmer may ſometimes ſtep a little beyond theſe 


ſtrict Bounds, to his Advantage, we ſhall not ſo exactly confine 


our Inſtructions to them, as to diſcard totally the reſt. 
The firſt Conſideration that is to fall under the Huſband- 


man's Thoughts who is inclined to breed, is that of his 


Ground, 
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> Ground, for though he live in a good breeding Country, yet 
every Part of it may not be ſuited alike to that Uſe, and 
his own Lands in particular may not be convenient for that 
= Purpoſe. | 
The Ground that is proper for the breeding of Horſes, is 
to be of a middle Value between the beſt and the worſt. 
Horſes are a very valuable Commodity, but let not their Price 
at a proper Age, and of a good Kind, tempt the. Huſbandman 
to enter raſhly upon his Deſign. Horſes are ſubject to many 
Accidents and Caſualties ; and at beſt they are a long while in 
” riſing to their Value: therefore let him firſt conſider whether 
he cannot make greater Advantage of his Ground in the com- 
mon Way of his Employment, for it is very likely that he 
may. If it appear that he can, then his Land is too good; 
and he ſhould for that Reaſon drop his Deſign: on the con- 
trary, he may be poſſeſſed of Grounds, which as they will not 
produce much any other Way, ſo they may not be rich e- 
nough for this. In that Caſe he is alſo to drop it. In the one 
Inſtance it is not worth his while; and in the other he cannot 
accompliſn it: both theſe are very ſufficient Reaſons for de- 
ſiſting. | 
* KE. been obſerv'd already, that the Condition of the 
Huſbandman's Grounds which ſhould tempt him to have 
Mares for the Sake of their Breed, is where the paſture Land 
bears an over-proportion to the arable : but we ſee by the laſt 
2* Obſervation, that a certain condition in this paſture Ground 
is alſo requiſite. If it be very rich, it will yield more Profit 
other Ways than by breeding Horſes ; if it be very poor, on 
the contrary, it will not yield ſufficient Nouriſhment ; and 
therefore it is incapable of being put to this Uſe. The proper 
X pafture Soi! for breeding theſe Creatures, is therefore of a 
middle Nature. 5 
= It ſhould be ſuch as yields a ſhort Graſs, but in a good 
Quantity: as for Situation, it ſhould be high much rather 
than low; and the Soil muſt be ſuch as has ſome Firmneſs, 
for its being hard under Foot is an Article of great Advantage. 
V/e would not be underſtood to mean, that an exact Attention 
to ſuch a Soil as this is neceſſary, or that no other will do, but 
this is beſt. 8 
There muſt be good Water upon the Ground; and if it be 
full of Mole Hills, and other uneven Places, it will be the 
better, becauſe it will uſe the Colts while young to tread 
firm; and this is an excellent Article in their breeding. 
7 A good Air is a very great Article alſo in a breeding 
Ground; but as we have already recommended its. lying on 
. 8 An 
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an elevated Situation, this will be the more likely the Caſe: 
and further it will be needful that there be good Shelter. 
Incloſed Lands of this Kind and Condition are the beſt for 


breeding, becauſe they are warm and defended; but open and 


common Land may be uſed; only in this Caſe the Huſband- 
man muſt be the more careful to provide convenient Shelter; 
and muſt be more than ordinarily careful of the Mares juſt 
about the Time of their foaling, and of the young when it is 
yet tender. 

When the Huſbandman has a conſiderable Quantity of 
Land that he deſigns for this Purpoſe, it ſhould be divided into 
ſeveral Paſtures, according to the Condition and Circum- 
ſtances of the ſeveral Parts of the Ground ; and theſe ſeveral 
Encloſures ſhould be uſed to theſe Purpoſes following. 

The barreneſt and pooreſt are for the Stallion to run in with 
the Mares: the moſt undet Shelter, and the leaſt ſubject to 
Accidents, are to be kept for the Mares to foal in: then the 
fruitfuleſt and richeſt are to be kept for them while they are 
follow'd by their Foals, and give Milk. Laſtly, for the 
bringing up of the Colts after they are wean'd, the largeſt, 
openeſt, and the moſt uneven. | 

According to the Uſe for which the Colts are deſign'd, let 
the Stallion and the Mare be choſen. We have already di- 
rected what Choice ſhould be made of Mares for the Service 
of Huſbandry, which is our material Purpoſe : for any other 


Uſe they are to be ſelected in the ſame Manner, but with re- 


gard to that particular Service. 

As to the Stallion, he is to be choſen according to the par- 
ticular Service. The Turkiſh, or Jennet, is an excellent 
Kind for a Horſe intended for the Wars : the Barb is the beſt 
for Racers; the beſt for hunting is the baſtard Barb begot of 
the Engliſh ; the beſt for the Coach is the Flemiſh ; and the 
beſt for Travel, Draught, or Burthen, is the Engliſh. 

Theſe are Rules long ago laid down, and ſince that Time 
often diſputed ; but they are nevertheleſs maintain'd with 
Reaſon by the moſt experienced to this Day. Fancy and Opi- 
nion ſo far prevail at this Time, that it is ſcarce poſſible to find 
two People who will not diſpute upon this Subject. How- 
ever, he who obſerves theſe Rules will not repent :. and, as to 
the material Part of our Buſineſs in this Place, that is the be- 
etting of ſerviceable Horſes for the Huſbandman, the right 
gliſh is the Stallion for that Purpoſe, beyond all Cavil or 
Diſpute whatſoever. 5 

The beſt Seaſon of the Vear for putting the Stallions and 
Mares together is about the middle of MAR ch, and the — 
? | 8 | ons 
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Hons ſhould be taken away again about the Beginning of May. 
The Reaſon of this is, that the Time of foaling is of great 
Conſequence: for the Foal that falls in Marc is much more 
profitable than that which falls in May, it having the Ad- 
vantage of a Part of the Cold of that Seaſon, and the whole 
enſuing Winter to harden it. Experience ſhews, that this is 
of great Conſequence: for the Colts foal'd in Mazcn are 

always found to ſtand better, and be leſs liable to Accidents 
and Injuries than thoſe which fall later in the Year. 

8. ; The Farmer muſt take Care to have his Paſtures in proper 
Order for the receiving his Horſes and Mares at the Time 
> mention'd, and for the other Purpoſes ſpecified before; but 

be will do well to obſerve this Rule, not to make his Mares 
too fat before the Time of their running with the Stallions ; 

for they conceive better, and hold better when they are in but 
ordinary Caſe. 

; It is proper to give the Mares three Weeks Reſt from La- 

bour after the Time of their conceiving : after this they ma 

be employ'd in the common Affairs of Huſbandry, but it is 

beſt not to work them too hard: the Farmer may, without 

any Damage, keep them thus to work till the next Spring; 
and then he ſhould let them run looſe till they foal. 

I deliver this as the beſt Method of conducting Mares that 

gare Breeders, but I do not ſay every Part of it is abſolutely 

5 neceſſary to be obſerved. If the Neceſſity of the Farmer's 

Affairs require it, he may have more Work out of them than 

I have allowed; but if he allow them ſo much Reſt, they 

1 wy do the better, and he will have the Advantage in the 

XX Foals. | 

When the Mare has foaled, ſhe ſhould be immediately re- 

moved into the beſt Paſture the Farmer has, for this will make 

ber have Plenty of Milk, and that of a good and nouriſhing 

Quality. The Foal will ſhew the Benefit of this, for he will 

*& thrive apace. The Paſture muſt not only be rich, but ſuch 

as has ſweet Water and good Shelter, eſpecially if the Foal 
=X have fallen early: and it will be adviſeable to let the Mare 

take Care of it a good Part of the Summer: if Convenience 
allow, it will be uſeful to the Foal to leave him with his Pa- 
rent the whole Summer, and even the following Winter. 
l here is a Notion that the Winter's Milk is not wholeſome, 
but it is a weak and idle Fancy. The Farmer is to ſuit all 
this Practice to his other Affairs, but of this he may be ſure, 

"38 that if he can allow of it, the Foal will be the ſtronger and 

1 3 in every Reſpect for running the whole Year with his 
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The Foal will partake of the Nature and Qualities of both 
his Parents, but moſt of the Mare; this is an Obſervation as 
old as VIX GIL; but the Horſe is of great Conſequence alſo. 

Both the Stallion and Mare ſhould be ſound, if healthy 
Colts are expected, for they will partake of the Diſeaſes of 
their Parents in both Sexes. 

The Way to have large Colts, is, 1. To chuſe, as before 
directed, large body'd Mares; and, 2. To feed them well 
daring the Time of their Pregnancy; for the two Things that 
give Size to the Foal are, good Nouriſhment and Room to 
grow in. Very large Foals have been thus produced from 
ſmall Stallions; and of this frequent Experience leaves no 
Room to doubt. 

A great deal of Care ought to be taken to keep the Mares 
tame, and alſo to make the Colts at firſt tame in the ſame 
Manner ; for otherwiſe the Mares often injure them while in 
their Bellies, by leaping Hedges and Ditches; and the Foals 
in the ſame Manner damage themſelves while they are young 
by their unruly Frolicks. A very good Way of keeping the 
Mares tame and gentle, 1s by giving them daily ſome Work, 
for this accuſtoms them to be tended and handled : whereas 
when they run free the greateſt Part of their Time, as is the 
Caſe very frequently among thoſe who can ſpare their La- 
bour, they are difficult to be kept in Order, to be removed 
from one Paſture to another, as Occaſion requires, or to have 
the Foals properly tended. 

A great deal of Nicety is uſed in the breeding Horſes for the 
finer Employments, but it is the Huſbandman I am directing, 
and he may in the Manner I have ſhewn, avoid the Trouble 
and Expence of houſing his Mares, and all that Ceremony 
commonly praQiſed ; and he will often have better Foals than 
thoſe who obſerve the moſt exact Rules; as we ſee frequently, 
nay commonly, the Children of ordinary People more healthy 
and ſtrong than thoſe of Quality, who are brought into the 
World with a great deal more Pomp and Ceremony. 

The Age of a Mare for breeding in the beſt and moſt ad- 
vantageous Manner, is from four to twelve Years old, if ſhe 
have been employ'd in the common Labour of Huſbandry 
during the Time; but if ſhe have been kept for breeding en- 
tirely, ſhe may be held to it a great many Years longer. 

The Age of the Horſe ſhould be from five Years to fifteen. 

When Mares are kept altogether for breeding, it may be 
proper to beſtow ſome more Care and Expence upon them 
than uſually is done when they breed and work together; and 
it 15 the Owner's Buſineſs then to keep them as cloſely to it as 

© may 
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25 may be. In this Caſe it is a good Method to feed them richly 
for a Fortnight before their foaling, which will give them 

Strength, and Plenty of Milk: it will make them ready alſo 
the quicker to take Horſe again. 5 
Where a Mare is thus managed, ſhe may be led to the Stal- 
lion three Weeks after her foaling; and her Foal may run by 
her till ſne comes again. 


| CHAP. V. Of weaning Foals. 
- 2 Nn that the common Practice is to wean a 
. Foal at about ſix Months, when that falls out toward 
MIcHAELMAS, or elſe about ſix Weeks before the Dam foals 
again, provided that happen in a good Seaſon, we have adviſed 
the Farmer to let his Colt run by the Dam till ſhe gets ano- 
= ther: and in this we are ſupported by very profitable Expe- 
rience: for upon the Reſult of many Trials it appears in ge- 
neral, that the Colt which has run the Winter with his Dam, 
is ſtouter and more healthy than ſuch a one as has been wean'd 
at the Approach of Winter, whatever have been the Care 
taken of him. | 
he weaning of a Foal at whatever Age, or particular 
Time it be done, is an Article of great Conſequence ; and 
upon the proper conducting of it depends in a great Degree the 
future Value of the Creature. If Care be not taken in the 
Article of weaning, and in the ſummering and wintering the. 
Colt for three Years afterwards, he will never be worth near- 
ly what he might under this right Management. 
Ihe Colt that is to be wean'd ſhould be taken from its Dam 
over Night, and driven into ſome warm and ſhelter'd Place out 
of her hearing: it muſt be fed carefully, and well in the 
Morning; and from that Time thoroughly attended for four 
or five Days: in that Space it will have forgot the Dam, and 
may be turn'd cut to take its Chance. But Care muſt be taken 
to keep it out of hearing of the Dam for that whole Summer, 
after which there will be no need of any particular Caution. 
Such Colts as are intended for Geldings, are to be gelt at 
the Time of their weaning, and then the ſame Care ſerves; 
and as ſoon as thoſe few Days already directed are over, the 
Part will be healed, and will occaſion no farther Trouble. 


Liberty till they are fit to be broke for the Saddle, or for the 
Service of Huſbandry. 
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Some practiſe the Gelding of their Colts much younger 


than we have here directed, and when that can be done with 
Convenience, it is altogether as well. They do it while they 
ſuck, and as ſoon as the Teſticles come down, nnn 
gelding them at a Fortnight old or leſs. 

When it is done at this Time, there ſeldom are any bad 
Accidents attend it : but on the other hand, all the Damage 
that appears 1s a little ſwelling of the Parts after cutting ; and 
this goes down when they have been kept carefully three or 
four Days, which is what we have adviſed to be done on Ac- 
count of their weaning. 

Theſe two Methods are ſo little different in themſelves, 
that the Huſbandman may follow which he likes beſt ; but if 


he come to a Reſolution in Time, that while the Colt is very | 


young, and is ſucking, is rather preferable. 
For whatſoever Service the Huſbandman intends his Breed, 
whether for Sale, or for the Uſes of his Farm; and whether 


he raiſe fewer or more, it will be of great Importance to him 
to obſerve the Directions laid down in theſe Chapters, re- 


lating to their breeding and weaning : that he may not be 
ſtartled at the Trouble, we have made it as little as poſſible; 
cutting off all that Experience has ſhewn to be ſuperfluous in 
the common Practice; but the little that is here ſet down, he 
is to obſerve carefully : for he will find his Colts the ſtronger 
and the handſomer for it; and the fitter for his own Service, 
er for fetching him a good Price at the Market. 


CHAP. VI. Of the breaking Horſes for Service. 


T is ſeen in many Things that the greateſt Advantages 
depend upon what appear to be ſmall Matters, and is thus 
in the Caſe before us. I have given the Huſbandman his Di- 
rections for breeding his Colts; but he is yet to take the 
Care of breaking them; and although this is a Point ſuffici- 
ently regarded in Horſes of the finer Kinds, yet no Article of 

Huſbandry is ſo ſhamefully neglected, as the proper Care of 
| firſt training the Horſe to by ſeveral Services in that Em- 
ployment. 

One common Fault on this Head i is, the neglecting to 


break them at a proper Age. The ſparing a little Trouble at 


a right Time, is the ſpoiling of many a good Horſe. 

I The Colt that is expected to turn out ſerviceable ſhould be 
broken early, and uſed gently at firſt. The common Cuſ- 
tom is to ſpoil a Saddle Horſe, by making him do too much 


as ſoon as he is broke, and the GW Deſtruction of the 
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Draught Horſe for meaner Service is the not breaking him in 
timèe. | 
uo avoid theſe common Errors, let the careful Huſband- 
man take the following Directions. A Year after the Colt 
has been turn'd looſe from his weaning, according to our Me- 
ZE thod, that is, when he is about two Years old, let him be 
taken up and gently and gradually tamed. Let him be uſed 
do the Hand for another Year; and at the Expiration of that, 

"XX viz. when the Colt is three Years old, if he be for the Sad- 
dle, let him be back'd ; or if he be for Draught or Burthen 
let him be broke to it. But whichever be the Caſe, let it be 
done gently and gradually. Let a very little be requir'd for 
the firſt Year, and ſomething more the ſecond, but in Mode- 
ration; that he may be regularly brought to his full Strength 
and Service. ; 
3 A The Saddle Colt ſhould be little more than walk'd the firſt 
*X Year, and ſeldom carried beyond a Trot the ſecond : after this 
there will be no Danger of ſpoiling him, except by unreaſon- 
able Uſage. In the ſame Manner let the Colt be taken up 
at that Age for Labour in Huſbandry : but the firſt Year let 
him draw but little, and the ſecond advance his Labour but 
Moderately : thus he will by Degrees be train'd to know his 
Strength, and how he is to uſe it. | 
Gentle Exerciſe an Hour a Day is enough the firſt Year z 
gad two or three Hours a Day the ſecond. The Creature 
does not come to his Strength till fix or ſeven Years old; and 
he never thoroughly comes to it at all, if he be too hard 
XX wrought while he is younger. 
There is no Time nor Service really loſt this Way in the 
& Horſes the Farmer breeds for his own Uſe; becauſe they will 
ſtand ſerviceable many a Year the longer, for this Care and 
& Tenderneſs of them at firſt ; ſo that he gets doubly at the 
End what he loſes by his Gentleneſs in the Beginning; and 
XX all the Time of their Service the Cattle are ſtouter, and do 
ſo much more. : 
| A Horſe's ſtanding found the Remainder of his- Life, is 
greatly owing to the Treatment of him in the Beginning; 
and who would ſcruple to forfeit a little of this Creature's 
"TE Dervice the firſt two or three Years, to keep him ſound and 
uſeful all his Life ? How long a Horſe will continue ſervice- 
able is a Point not yet determin'd; nor indeed ever can 
fairly, except a due Care were taken of them at firſt; but as 
do their Length of Life, it is more than People imagine. 
Dr. Pror, Chap. vii. Page 37. of his Hiſtory of Ox- 
FORDSHIRE, Mentions no leſs than three Horſes that he bad 
Vol. III. | leen 
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ſeen in that County of about forty Years old a-piece; and 
the late Duke of MonTAacux had one which was confi- 
dently reported to be not much leſs than fifty, He had 
been kept without Labour ſeveral Years, but did not ſeem 
to have been a great many Years paſt Service of one Kind 
or other. 

When the Colt is firſt taken up, he will often be ſullen 
and unruly; and it is a Neglect at this Age that makes the 
Horſe vicious all his Life. In this Caſe he muſt be brought 


to Gentleneſs by Hunger, which will tame any thing. Let 


the Huſbandman who has ſuch a Colt, ſuffer him to have no 
Victuals but what he takes out of his Hand. 

If this do not bring him down, let him be kept waking 
Night after Night; for the moſt unruly Horſe in the World, 
while young, will be broke and rendered tractable in this 

anner. 

It is a good Method to uſe the Colt to Gentleneſs while he 
follows the Dam, by giving him good Food from the Hand, 
and the like Methods; for this will take off that natural Shy- 
neſs and Fierceneſs which there is in every Horſe, till made 
gentle by Uſe. | 

Another great Time of a Colt's growing unruly is, when 
he is firſt back'd, or firſt brought to draw. In either of theſe 
Caſes the making him go in Company of other Horſes is a 


very great Thing. When he is firſt rode let ĩit be very gently, 


with another Horſe before him, and the more about him the 
better; and in the ſame Manner, when the Huſbandman firſt 
puts him to work in his Way, let him not be ſet to draw a- 
lone, but with others, and let his Taſk be very eaſy and of 
ſhort Continuance. | | 

. It was not without Difficulty that Horſes were originally 
broke for the Service of Mankind ; and ſome Care is yet re- 
quiſite to every one of them, at its breaking. The Colt that 
would fly out, and perhaps do himſelf or thoſe that worked 
him a Miſchief, if he were employed alone, or ſet to an 
heavy Taſk at firſt, when the Buſineſs is eaſy, and he ſees 
others of his own Kind about him, ſoon ſubmits ; and then 


he is eaſily led from the lighter to the harder, and finally to 


| the hardeſt Duties. 
C H A P. VII. Of the Number and working of Hor ſes. 


HAVE obſerved already, that the Huſbandman is to ſuit 
1 the Sex of his Draught Cattle to the Nature of his 


Ground, that he may have the moſt full Advantage on 
- 5 them: 
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them: he ſhould alſo, in the ſame Manner, conſider their 
Kind and Size, for that Sort of Horſes may ſuit with one 
Farm, which will not do well upon another. 
The general Conſideration on this Head is, the Richneſs 


of the Paſturage, and the Size of the Cattle, for theſe are 
to be proportioned to one another. The Huſbandman who 
bo has rich Ground ſhould breed large Horſes, for they will 
every way be moſt advantageous to him; and on the con- 

trary, he whoſe Land is poor muſt content himſelf with a 
ſſſmaller Sort, except Stone Horſes, if he ſhould chuſe to keep 


them always at Hay and Oats: in that Caſe he may take what 


EKind he pleaſes; but this is a Practice not at all to be recom- 


mended to the Huſbandman in general. 
> Horſes muſt be well fed, if they are expected to go through 
great deal of Work; and large Horſes will never be ſo upon 


oy 


poor Paſtures. This is a fundamental Rule for the Farmer; 
an 


d he muſt always keep it in his Memory. It is not eaſy to 


H 8 what Number of Horſes will anſwer the Huſbandman's 


N 


Purpoſe, for any certain Quantity of Ground. This has 
been attempted, but the Differences between one Kind of 
Land and another, in the Degree of Labour they require, 
Makes it impoſſible to determine with Certainty. Upon a ge- 


1 meral View perhaps it may be reaſonable to ſay, that in Land 


a middle Sort, about one Horle to every ten Acres will an- 


1 yer the careful and ſkilful Huſbandman's Purpoſe. He that 


Pants Knowledge and Management, may uſe twice as many, 
Pithout doing half his Buſineſs. 


3 0 3 When the Number of Horſes for the ſtocking of the Farm 


s been ſettled as well as it may be, the next Care is the pro- 
rtioning the Work among them : and on. this depends a 


eat deal of the Profit that is to be made by this Sort of 


9 0 attle. | 
The young ones we have ſaid, are to be work'd but gently. 


"RT hey may be continually kept doing ſomething at the Har- 
"Feſt, Seed Time and Fallowing, but they are never to do 
ny thing hard. There are ſufficient Articles of Drudgery in 


_ 
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he Farmer's. Buſineſs, and theſe he is to throw upon ſuch 
orſes as will never be worth any thing by Sale. He is to 


eep a proper Number of theſe for hard Work, and though 


ey be aged or blind they will anſwer his Ends, provided 


bey are well fed. The flight Work of the others, in the 
nean Time, only accuſtoms them to their Geers, and makes 


em bring the better Profit upon the Sale, 


The Huſbandman who falls into the Method of buying up 
oung Colts, from the breed 


* 


ing Counties, in order to ſell 
C 2 them 
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them again at five Vears old, muſt take a great deal of Care 
in the Choice he makes of them: for ſuch as they are, ſuch 
they will grow up; and the Farmer who breeds, muſt, in the 


ſame Manner, be careful of his Stallions and Mares, accord- 
ing to the Rules given before, otherwiſe he may be greatly 


diſappointed, when he comes to the Fair with them for Sale. 


te ö : 
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With due Caution there is hardly a more profitable Article in 
his Buſineſs, for there are always Purchaſers for them, and 
the Price, if they be well choſen, is very conſiderable. But 
J have often known the Huſbandman, when he has taken a 


good Number of them to the Fair, forc'd to fell them for 


little, or to keep them on his Hands, either from his ill Choice L 


of the Mares out of which he bred them, or from his little 
Skill, or little Care, in buying them when Colts. 

Blindneſs and other Accidents will happen to Horſes ever ſo 
carefully bought, or ever ſo carefully bred ; but theſe muſt be 
borne with, all Dealings admit of ſome Accidents : we do not 
pretend to call that of Horſes one that is more exempt from 


them than the reſt; on the contrary, it is perhaps as preca- - 
rious as any; but the more uncertain of Succeſs it is, the _ 


more ought the Cauſes of that Uncertainty to be watch'd ; 
and the more needful is a ſtrict Obſervance of thoſe Rules 
which may prevent the Loſſes that often attend upon it. 

As the Horſe is the firſt and moſt conſiderable of all the A- 


nimals that are of Service to Mankind, the ſtrongeſt, ſwifteſt, 


and moſt generally uſeful; it is a Creature that will naturally 


be of certain and ready Sale: the Variety of, Uſes in which 


the Horſe is employ*d, will make a Demand for all Kinds, 
and thoſe of all Qualities. Tis therefore an Article of fo 
much Profit, and ſo naturally and commodiouſly in the Way 
of the Huſbandman's Employment, that he ſhould never be 
deter'd from meddling in it, by Accidents or poſſible Loſſes. 
This we may, with the greateſt Truth, aſſure him, that his 
Profits in general will be certain, including all Things, and 
that the Degree of them will be always proportioned to thoſe 
two Articles, his Skill and his Care. 3 
By Skill we do not mean that of a Jockey or profeſſed 


Dealer, for that is rather Artifice and Cunning, and may be 


called the Art of cheating the Buyer. It is unworthy of an 
honeſt Man, and it would take off the Farmer from his more 
uſeful Studies. We mean by ſkill nothing more than a Know- 
ledge of thoſe plain and general Facts, laid down here in few 
Words; and by Care nothing more than his keeping that 
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Knowledge always in his Mind, and acting according to it on 


all Occaſions. 
CHAP. 
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ch H A P. VIII. Of the turning Horſes to Graſs, and fal- 
= Þ ing them up to the Stable. 

_ O the Rules already laid down for the general Manage- 
y ment of Horſes, I ſhall add ſome particular Cautions 


e. und Methods for the conducting that important Point, the giv- 
in ing them freſh and green Meat, and after that, cloſe what is 
d 1 here to be ſaid of this uſeful Animal. 

ut. XZ The proper Time for the giving the Huſbandman's Horſe 
LY green Food, is in the Beginning of May, and the Time for 


Or taking him up is towards the End of Au usr. There are 
ce ſeveral Ways of doing this, and I ſhall lay before the con- 
le ſiderate Farmer, the Advantages and Diſadvantages of each. 

In BuckinGHAMSHIRE, and the neighbouring Counties, 
ſo the Cuſtom is to turn out the Draught Horſes in the Middle 
de doof Mar, into their encloſed Fields of Clover. This is a 
ot Frank Food, but it is one that gives great Strength and Heart. 
m The Beaſt does his Buſineſs in the more laborious Articles 
a- of Huſbandry more conſtantly and freely upon this Graſs, 
he than any other; and Experience ſhews that he is leſs liable to 
13 Colds, and many other Accidents than when fed on the finer 
es Kinds. 


In the Conduct of this Matter let me give the Farmer ſome 


A- Juſeful Hints. Let the Horſes be turned out firſt in the Heat 
it, of the Day: and if it be a wet or cold Seaſon, let him take 
ly them in at Night, till it is dryer or more favourable. 

ch XX Themoſt healthful Practice is to work them as uſual, while 
Is, they are at Graſs, taking them up in the Morning, and giving 
ſo them a moderate Feed of Corn and Chaff, two Hours before 
ay they are collar'd; and repeating the ſame after they come 


be from Work. This is of double Uſe, as it keeps them in 
s. great Heart, and ſomewhat dries the green and moiſt Food 
1s in their Bodies. 

In HerTFoRD$HIRE it is a common Practice to turn the 
Cart and Plow Horſes at this Seaſon into a Field of green 
7 Vetches, fettering them if there be Occaſion. This is a very 
ſtrengthening and wholeſome Food. | 
7 In other Places the freſh Food is given the Horfes in Racks. 
To this Purpoſe they mow the Clover, Vetches, or the like, 
in ſmall Quantities, as they want it, and put it into the Racks. 
Lucern and Saint Foine may be cut in the ſame Manner with 
great Advantage. | boy AE 

Another very good Method is to ſow ſome Ground pur- 
poſely for this Uſe with the three Seeds of Clover, Ray Graſs, 
and common Treſoil together; and cut it freſh for their eat- 
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ing in the Racks; and this keeps them in freſh and in good 
Heart, under the tighteſt Duty. In theſe ſeveral Methods 
alſo, by the Help of Straw, there is a great deal of good 
Dung made for the Service of the Fields. 1 
This freſh cutting of Clover, Vetches, and the like, may 
be practiſed in Vale Ridge half Acre Lands, as well as in 
Chilturn incloſed Fields; and it is attended with great Ad- 
vantage. | 
Let not any ſuppoſe us deficient in this Part of our Work, 
becauſe we do not lay down, under the preſent Article, thoſe 
. ſeveral Methods that are preſcribed in 3 and practiſed 
by Jockeys, of bleeding the Horſes, and all their other Prac- 
tices upon the Change of Food. It is Idleneſs, more than the Al- 
teration of the Diet, that cauſes the ſeveral Ailments into which 
ſuch Horſes as are bred for finer Services fall, at theſe Seaſons. 
of the Year. The Huſbandman keeps his Cattle to their La- 
bour; and if he does this rightly, it will anſwer the Purpoſe 
of Bleedings and Drenches much more to his Advantage. 
In common Field Lands the Horſe is ſtak'd down with 
Ropes, where he is put to eat the Graſs: where this cannot 
be avoided the Farmer mult be content; but it is a ſorry Me- 
thod. The Horſe is neceſſitated to drop his Dung and Urine 
on the Graſs 3 and he will not eat it immediately after. In 
this Caſe the Remedy is frequent removing of him, for he 
will eat the Spot on which he dung'd after a little Time, 
though he will not while the Taſte is ſtrong in it, and the 
Dung is there in Subſtance. | 
An Horſe may be ſtak'd not only on a Piece of Graſs in 
common field, but alſo on a Piece of green Vetches, and 
will thrive upon it very well: but there is the Danger of his 
breaking looſe in all theſe Places, and in that Caſe he generally 
does a great deal of Miſchief. | 
In the ſandy Parts of NoRFoLK, and the adjoining Coun- 
ties, they ſow Turnip for the Summer Food both for their 
Horſes and other Cattle. 'They uſually give it them in the 
Manger, ſometimes in the Field; and it anſwers very well 
either Way. The Cattle eat it greedily, and it anſwers both 
for Oats and Hay, _ | | 
They uſe a particular Kind of "Turnip for this Uſe, known 
by the Name of the yellow Turnip, the Seed of which is 
ſold diſtinctly from the others at every Seed Shop. They ſow 
it in MAR ch, and the Turnips are ready to pull at the End 
of May; and they continue ſowing them again and again 
once in ſix Weeks, for a conſtant Supply, till the latter End 
of SEPTEMBER; in all which Time it keeps the Cattle 32 | 
| cellent 
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cellent Heart, and enables them to go through their Work 
equally to any Food whatever. 

It may not be amiſs, in ſpeaking of. the Management of 
the Horſe Kinds in theſe Counties, to obſerve a Cuſtom they 
have of ſpaying their Filly Foals. They do this at a Month 
or ſix Weeks old, while they ſuck, andit 1s attended with no 
Danger. 'The Mare becomes a particular, and a very uſeful 
Creature; ſhe grows large and very tough and ſtrong withal, 
ſo.that, in general, ſhe is preferable to a Gelding. 

The only Inconvenience theſe ſpay'd Mares are liable to is, 
the over-growing at the Joints, which ſometimes makes a 
Weakneſs in thoſe Parts; but this may be, in ſome Degree, 
prevented, by ſpaying them when they are a little farther ad- 
vanced in their Growth. A very good Time for this Purpoſe 
1s juſt when they are taken from the Dam, when that 1s = 
at ſix Months, which is the Cuſtom in many Places, for the 
cutting heals while they are under the Care of the Weaner. 
At the Approach of Winter it is the Cuſtom in moſt Coun- 
ties, to take up the Horſes, becauſe the Graſs becomes ſhort, 
and the Seaſon Cold : but the Condition of the Creature ought 
to be the Rule for this, more than the Month of the Year. 
So long as he can well endure the Weather, and the Food an- 
ſwers for him, he will be much better in the Field, than in 
the Stable, and the ſaving the Expence of Stable Food is no 
trifling Article. | | 

It is a good Method alſo to moderate between the two Ex- 
tremes, by taking them into the Stable at Nights, and turn- 
ing them out- by Day, as the Seafon may require it. 

Another more general Way of moderating the Matter 
may anſwer very well, in the following Manner. Let a 
ſufficient Number of Hovels be built in the Yard; their 
Shape to be a long Square, the Front and Ends open, 
and the farther Side boarded. up, and the top cover'd with 
Furze, or other cheap Stuff. Againſt the boarded Part are 
to be fix'd the Mangers, and the Horſes are to have Acceſs to 
theſe when they like. Thus they run looſe, or are under 
Cover as they chuſe, and when Oats are given them they feed 
dry: this does not make them tender like keeping them in 
the Stable, and is excellent for preſerving their Feet ſound, 
and keeping them in Health and Heart, and at all Times 
ready for Service. : 

It is not underſtood that the Horſes, in this Management, 
have Liberty to run any farther than about the Yard, be-. 
cauſe if they had, their Dung would be loſt: whereas, in 
this Way, all is ſav'd, and that in the moſt beneficial Man- 
* „ ner 
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ner poſſible, and the Horſes eſcape the Confinement of the 
Stable, which is the Occaſion of half thoſe Diſorders that 
they are troubled with. 

1 to the Manner of feeding the Huſbandman's Horſes, in 
order to make them go through their hardeſt Work with Eaſe 
and Satisfaction, both to themſelves and their owner, the beſt 
Way is this. 

In Winter let the Perſons who have the Care of them be 
up at Five o' Clock; and in Summer at Four; and let them 
bait their Horſes in the following Manner. Mix ſplit Beans, 
Bran, Oats, and Chaff, or elſe mix Oats, Bran, and Chaff 
only, and give them a little at a Time, dreſſing them while 
they are eating. Bran is a very neceſſary Ingredient on this 
Occaſion, becauſe it makes the Chaff go down, and ſome 
give it all the Year, accounting that it ſaves Corn, and does 
the Horſe ſufficient Service, making at the ſame Time all his 
other Food taſte the more agreeable. | : 

For other Methods, half a Peck of Oats may be given in 
the Morning before going to Plow, and the ſame in the Af- 
ternoon ; or after they have baited a little while in the After- 
noon, a little Hay may be given them, and they may be led 
to water. This is a very good Method where a Horſe ſeems 
to want a right Appetite, for they never fail to eat after it 
freely. ; 

Chaff mix'd with the Oats is very uſeful upon theſe Oc- 
caſions, and a little being given at a Time, the Creature 
eats it the more heartily and freely, and it digeſts the more 
perfectly. "Xo 

But whatever method be taken, let the Huſbandman be 
ſure that his Horſe has Food enough; for, whatever he with- 
holds in this Reſpect, is to his own Damage. He ſuffers 
more by it than the Horſe, for the Creature cannot perform 
his Work well, nor will he be fit for Sale unleſs to a great 
Diſadvantage. Many a Horſe hath been reduced one half 
of his Value, by the ſaving a very ſmall Proportion of that 
Charge in his Food: this is frequently in other Inſtances alſo 
the Effect of fooliſh Frugality. I ſhall recommend the Huſ- 
bandman in all things to QEconomy, but let it be under the 
Guidance of Prudence. I have adviſed him to ſpare no Ex- 
pence in manuring his Lands, becauſe the Crop will be ſure 
to repay it; and in the ſame Manner he may be ſure that 
good feeding of his Cattle will be paid him doubly, partly in 
their going through their Work, and partly in their Improve- 
ment for Sale. 5 
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HE Afs follows the Horſe in this Place, not as the next 

Creature in Value, for he bears in that Reſpe& no 
Proportion to the Horned Cattle ; but it is proper to treat of 
him in this Order, becauſe he approaches in ſome Things to 
the Nature of the Horſe, and is employ'd in many of the 
ſame Kinds of Services. | 

The Aſs in London is the moſt to be pity'd of all Crea- 
tures; and in many Parts of the Country he does not fare 
much better. He endures great Fatigue, and his Patience is 
a Virtue. 'This is a Creature that may be made more uſeful 
than he generally is; and that deſerves much better Treat- 
ment than he commonly meets with. | 

A FrEexnCH Author has written a Treatiſe, to prove that 
the Aſs is the moſt uſeful to Man of all Animals: he founds 
this Aſſertion upon its doing a great deal of Buſineſs, and 
being kept at a very ſmall Expence. But altho' we ſhall not 
altogether agree with this Writer, yet we may with Reaſon 
endeavour to ſet this Creature upon a more reſpectable footing 
with Mankind, than that wherein he uſually ſtands. 

The Aſs may be purchaſed at a ſmall Price, as well as 
kept at a ſmall Expence, and is therefore a very uſeful Crea- 
ture to ſuch as want the Labour of ſome ſuch Animal; and 
yet have neither Money to purchaſe a Horſe, nor Food to 
ſupport him. 


The Aſs will not only do a great deal of Work, but he 


will bear all Sort of Inconveniencies in a ſurprizing Manner. 
He endures Fatigue, Heat, Cold, Hunger and Thirſt better 
than any living Creature. He 1s liable to very few Diſorders: 
is very long liv'd, and retains his ,Strength and Abilities for 
doing Service to a very great Age. All this ſhould recommend 
this Creature to the poorer Sort of Huſbandmen in the ſtrong- 
eſt Manner. . 

He will live upon a Common be it ever ſo barren, a Wiſp 
of Straw is very acceptable Food : he will crop Bryars and 
Thiſtles, and Chaff is a Treat to him. A little more Care 
might very well be afforded for them than is generally al- 

lowed; and they would repay it with very large Increaſe of 
their Labour. Ore TG, 

No Creature is better ſuited to carry Burthens than the 
Aſs: he will alſo raiſe Water in deep Wells, and work in Mills 


full as well as a Horſe, and will not ſtand the Owner in near 


But 


the Expence of the very worſt of that Kind. 


A, 
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But the induſtrious and conſiderate Owner may make 
them anſwer many other Purpoſes. We ſee Aſſes draw Bur- 
thens of Sand in a ſorry Kind of Carts, ill-harneſſed, ill- 
tended, and under every poſſible Diſadvantage. No doubt 
but the Huſbandman who ſhould chuſe to employ them in 
Draught, and would give them but tolerable Tendance, 
would find his Account in it in many Kinds of Carriage not 
yet thought of for them. 

There is no Queſtion but the Aſs may be made to anſwer 
the Purpoſe of the Horſe in Plowing, eſpecially in light 
Lands : and every faving to the Farmer being ſo much Gain, 
here would be a very conſiderable Profit : for the worſt Horſes 
mult be fed at a conſiderable Expence to enable them to go 
through their Labour. | 

The ſhe Aſs has alſo a particular Value on Account of her 
Milk, which is preſcrib'd by Phyſicians for many Diſorders ; 
and in Lowpox brings a very large Price, although thoſe 
who keep the Aſſes for that Purpoſe very ill deſerve it, by 
their Manner of feeding them. 

As I have mention'd the Benefits that may attend the 
keeping of Aſſes, it is reaſonable alſo to name the Inconve- 
niencies; and theſe are principally three. Their Slowneſs, 
their Stubbornneſs, and the Damage they are apt to do among 
Trees, no Creature whatſoever devouring the young Shoots 
ſo greedily. 

As to their Slownefs, it is a Fault they can never be ex- 
pected to mend, for it is in their Nature: we are to take 
all Creatures with their natural Imperfections, and this 
is that of the Aſs; but thoſe Faults are generally attended 
with Advantages, as this in particular very plainly is. The 
Slowneſs of this Creature being the very Thing that enables 
him to continue ſo long at his Labour, and undergo ſuch laſt- | 
ing Fatigue; for if his Motion was quicker, he would tire. 
like the Horſe and other Animals. 8 

As to the ſecond Charge, his Stubbornneſs and Obſtinacy, 
'tis certain that it is well founded, for no Creature is {0 ridi- 
_ culouſly reſtiff as an Aſs, when he is provoked beyond his. 
Patience, which may be done; or ſometimes without Provo- 
cation. Something of this may be in Nature, as well as his 
Slowneſs, but a great deal of it is owing to his ill Manage- 
ment. No Creature is fo little regarded, or treated with ſuch 
wanton Cruelty as the Aſs. He is generally put into the 
Hands of Boys, or the worſt of Servants, who certainly in- 
creaſe his natural Obſtinacy by their Uſage. . 5 
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Let the Aſs be taken but moderate Care of, and treated a 
little like a Horſe, tho' it were but like the very meaneſt 
Kinds of the Horſe, and if he does not become altogether ſo 
tractable as that Creature, yet he will loſe enough of his na- 
tural Fault in this Reſpect to be render'd very uſeful ; and 
will fully anſwer the Care that has been taken of him. This 
I write from my own Experience. BY 

In the laſt Place, it is indeed likely that the Aſs ſhould crop 
and ſometimes bark Trees, for they are his natural Food: 
but it is not particular to this Animal. In the preceding 
Parts of this Work we have been oblig'd to give frequent Di- 
rections for the defending young Plantations of all Kinds from 
the croping of Animals, from the Quickſet Hedge to the 
Timber Tree. The ſame Care that preſerves them from o- 
ther Creatures, will, in many Caſes, keep them alſo from 
being damag'd by this ; and where that cannot be done, the 
Creature muſt be kept from them. 

If the Huſbandman ſhould take a Reſolution of keeping a 
great many Aſſes, he might, with a very little Care, keep 
them out of improper Places, and prevent this Miſchief. 

Among other Benefits attending the keeping of this Crea- 
ture, 1s to be reckon'd the breeding of Mules, a Thing prac- 
tis'd to vaſt Advantage in many Parts of Eux OE, and which 

it is ſurprizing that we have not introduced to general Practice 
in ENGLAND. Of this we ſhall treat at large in a ſucceeding 
Chapter. | 

As we have in ſome Manner recommended to the Huſband- 
man the keeping of Aſſes, we ſhall not leave the Subject 
without giving him Directions for their Choice. 

Aſſes brought from ſome of the warmer Parts of EUROPE, 
are greatly preferable to ours in Stature, and for the breeding 
both of their own Kind and Mules: when we ſee one of theſe 
Aſſes compared with one of the wretched Creatures of our 
own Country, we muſt naturally allow the great Advantage 
of giving the Aſs proper Care and Management, for they are 
better look'd after in thoſe Places; and their Excellence in 
every Reſpect is in a great Meaſure owing to that. 

Where one of theſe Aſſes can be had, doubtleſs it is to be 
prefer'd; but this is a particular Caſe. I ſhall ſuppoſe the 
Huſbandman is to chuſe out of ſuch as our own Country na- 

turally lays before him: and among theſe let him ſelect ſuch 
as are bulky, and well ſquared; ſuch as have large and full 
Eyes, wide Noſtrils, and long Necks. The Breaſt of an Als 
ſhould be broad, his Shoulders ſhould ſtand high, and he 
ſhould have a full Back. The Shortneſs of the Tail is a 
Judg' 
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But the induftrious and conſiderate Owner may make 
them anſwer many other Purpoſes. We ſee Aſſes draw Bur- 
thens of Sand in a ſorry Kind of Carts, ill-harneſſed, ill- 


tended, and under every poſſible Diſadvantage. No doubt. 


but the Huſbandman who ſhould chuſe to employ them in 


Draught, and would give them but tolerable Tendance, 


would find his Account in it in many Kinds of Carriage not 
yet thought of for them. 

There is no Queſtion but the Aſs may be made to anſwer 
the Purpoſe of the Horſe in Plowing, eſpecially in light 
Lands: and every ſaving to the Farmer being ſo much Gain, 
here would be a very conſiderable Profit: for the worſt Horſes 
mull be fed at a conſiderable Expence to enable them to go 
through their Labour. It | 

The ſhe Aſs has alſo a particular Value on Account of her 
Milk, which is preſcrib'd by Phyſicians for many Diſorders ; 
and in Lowpox brings a very large Price, although thoſe 
who keep the Aſſes for that Purpoſe very ill deſerve it, by 
their Manner of feeding them. 

As I have mention'd the Benefits that may attend the 
keeping of Aſſes, it is reaſonable alſo to name the Inconve- 
niencies; and theſe are principally three. Their Slowneſs, 
their Stubbornneſs, and the Damage they are apt to do among 
'Trees, no Creature whatſoever devouring the young Shoots 
ſo greedily. 

As to their Slownefs, it is a Fault they can never be ex- 
pected to mend, for it is in their Nature: we are to take 
all Creatures with their natural Imperfections, and this 
is that of the Aſs; but thoſe Faults are generally attended 
with Advantages, as this in particular very plainly is. The 
| Slowneſs of this Creature being the very Thing that enables 


him to continue ſo long at his Labour, and undergo ſuch laſt- | 


ing Fatigue; for if his Motion was quicker, he would tire. 
like the Horſe and other Animals. | 

As to the ſecond Charge, his Stubbornneſs and Obſtinacy, 
tis certain that it is well founded, for no Creature is ſo ridi- 
culouſly reſtiff as an Aſs, when he is provoked beyond his 
Patience, which may be done; or ſometimes without Provo- 
cation. Something of this may be in Nature, as well as his 
Slowneſs, but a great deal of it is owing to his ill Manage- 
ment. - No Creature is fo little regarded, or treated with ſuch 
wanton Cruelty as the Aſs. He is generally put into the 
Hands of Boys, or the worſt of Servants, who certainly in- 
creaſe his natural Obſtinacy by their Uſage. 4 
| | Wt ; | et 
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Let the Aſs be taken but moderate Care of, and treated a 
little like a Horſe, tho' it were but like the very meaneſt 
Kinds of the Horſe, and if he does not become altogether fo 
tractable as that Creature, yet he will loſe enough of his na- 
tural Fault in this Reſpect to be render'd very uſeful ; and 
will fully anſwer the Care that has been taken of him. This 
I write from my own Experience. | 


In the laſt Place, it is indeed likely that the Aſs ſhould crop 


but it is not particular to this Animal. In the preceding 
Parts of this Work we have been oblig'd to give frequent Di- 
rections for the defending young Plantations of all Kinds from 
the croping of Animals, from the Quickſet Hedge- to the 
Timber Tree. The ſame Care that preſerves them from o- 
ther Creatures, will, in many Caſes, keep them alſo from 
being damag'd by this ; and where that cannot be done, the 
Creature muſt be kept from them. 

If the Huſbandman ſhould take a Reſolution of keeping a 
great many Aſſes, he might, with a very little Care, keep 
them out of improper Places, and prevent this Miſchief. 
Among other Benefits attending the keeping of this Crea- 
ture, is to be reckon'd the breeding of Mules, a Thing prac- 
tis'd to vaſt Advantage in many Parts of EuroPeE, and which 
it is ſurprizing that we have not introduced to general Practice 
in ENGLAND. Of this we ſhall treat at large in a ſucceeding 
Chapter. 

As we have in ſome Manner recommended to the Huſband- 
man the keeping of Aſſes, we ſhall not leave the Subject 
without giving him Directions for their Choice. 

Aſſes brought from ſome of the warmer Parts of EUROPE, 
are greatly preferable to ours in Stature, and for the breeding 
both of their own Kind and Mules: when we ſee one of theſe 
Aſſes compared with one of the wretched Creatures of our 


of giving the Aſs proper Care and Management, for they are 
better look'd after in thoſe Places; and their Excellence in 
every Reſpect is in a great Meaſure owing to that. 

Where one of theſe Aſſes can be had, doubtleſs it is to be 
prefer'd; but this is a particular Caſe. I ſhall ſuppoſe the 
Huſbandman is to chuſe out of ſuch as our own Country na- 
turally lays before him: and among theſe let him ſeleQ ſuch 
as are bulky, and well ſquared; ſuch as have large and full 
Eyes, wide Noſtrils, and long Necks. The Breaſt of an Ass 
ſhould be broad, his Shoulders ſhould ſtand high, and he 
ſhould have a full Back. The Shortneſs of the Tail is Nr 
Juog' 


and ſometimes bark Trees, for they are his natural Food : 


own Country, we muſt naturally allow the great Advantage 


: 
| 
; 
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greatly ſuperior to thoſe commonly ſeen in ENGLAND: and 
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judg'd by many a Mark of Strength and Hardineſs in an Aſs ; 
and fo far as I have had Experience to judge, I think, with 
Reaſon. | 

The beſt Colour for this Creature is dark; the nearer 
black they are, uſually the ſtouter they are found on Trial: 
and the Hair lying ſleek, is a good Sign of its being in Health 
and Vigour. | 

Let the Huſbandman who intends to ſupply himſelf with 
Aſſes for the proper Services, chuſe a few in this Manner, 
with a ſtrict Regard to their Age and Strength, and from 
theſe let him raiſe a Breed. | 

The beſt Time for covering the ſhe Aſs is in ApRIL or 
May : the End of Marcn or Beginning of Juxs will do; 
but earlier or later than the firſt or the laſt of theſe it ſhould 
not be. 

The beſt Age of the Aſs for breeding is five, ſix or ſeven 
Years : ſhe may be uſed for this Purpoſe from three Years 
old to ten; but ſhe is in her greateſt Vigour, and will bring 
forth the fineſt Colts at about ſeven Years old. 

A good ſtout he Aſs, and a large bodied ſhe ſhould be choſen 
for breeding ; and ſhe ſhould be 'wrought gently toward the 
End of the Time ſhe is going. | 

Theſe are ſhort and eaſy Directions, and yet they will be 
found of great Uſe. The Huſhandman who will carefully 
obſerve them, will be ſure to find their Advantage; and if he 
add to this Care of breeding them, a very little tending of 
them when grown up, he will be able to ſhew Aſſes, if not 
equal to thoſe of ſome other Parts of Europes, at leaſt 


he will by their Means do a great Part of his common Bu- 
ſineſs fully as well as with Horſes, and at a much ſmaller 
Expence. , 


CHAP. X. Of the Mule. 


FT ER the mention of the Horſe and the Aſs, natu- 
rally follows the Mule, that being a Creature produced 
between the two, and of a middle Nature between the one 
and the other. ; | 
The Mule has the good Qualities of the Aſs without its 
bad ones. It is as patient of Fatigue, and as capable of en- 
during Hunger as the Aſs; but then it is as tractable as the 
Horſe, and is ſufficiently ſwift of Foot for any common Ser- 
vice. When properly bred it is alſo a very handſome Crea- 
ture, and is indeed ſo well fitted for ſo many different Ser- 
| | : VIces, 
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vices, that nothing can be more worth while than raiſing them 
in all Places where they will thrive. 

The Mule is often of the Size of an ordinary Hor g; ſome 
are ſixteen or ſeventeen Hands high. They are very ſtrong, 
and very ſure footed. This is the Quality for which they are 
valued in many Parts of Eu ROPE, where the Roads are moun- 


tainous and ſtony ; they will go with the greateſt Safety over 


theſe, where a Horſe would break his Neck. 

They perform excellently alſo in Draught, and will travel 
many Weeks together with ſix or ſeven hundred Weight on 
their Backs, without any Sign of uncommon Fatigue. 

The Mule is bred from the Copulation of an Aſs and a 
Mare. Thoſe for Travel and Shew are bred from very large 
he Aſſes and Spanisn Mares: theſe are tall and ſtately, 


their Colour uſually inclining to black, and they are very 


handſome. But a larger and ſtouter Kind are bred from the 
ſame Aſſes, and large FLanDdters Mares. Theſe are fre- 
> rn ſeventeen Hands high, and as large ſet as our common 
ach Horſes. They are much ſtronger than Horſes of the 
ſame Size, and will bear greater Hardſhips, and be fed at 
much leſs Expence. At the ſame Time they are much leſs 
ſubje& to Diſtempers. Theſe are great Recommendations 
of this Creature, and may ſhew how much it would be to the 
Advantage of the Farmer always to have them in his Yard. 
They are extremely fit for the Saddle, as well as for theſe 
laborious Employments : they are very manageable, and walk 
and trot very eaſy. If it ſhould ever become a Cuſtom to 
breed them in ENGLAND, they may be ſuited to. the Services 
for which they are deſign'd, by the Choice of proper Mares, 
for they take after them. Thoſe for the Road ſhould be bred 
from light-made Mares, and thoſe for Cart, Plow, and the 
like, from the larger bodied and ſtouter Kinds. 
There is a very ſubſtantial Reaſon why we ſhould breed 
them in ENGLAND, which is, that ſuch as are bred in colder 
Countries, are always better and longer lived than thoſe in 
hot. As to the ObjeQion ſome have raiſed of their being vi- 
cious, itis a Complaint only made where there are but few 


of them, and thoſe ill taken Care of; for where they are 


common, and are treated in the ſame Manner as Horſes, they 


are as inoffenſive. | | 


Beſide the Mule already mention'd, which is bred between 


the Aſs and the Mare, and is a light, beautiful, and lively 
Creature; there is another Kind propagated in ſome Places, 


raiſed between the Horſe and the ſhe Aſs ; but this is an infe- 
It 
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It has been obſerv'd, that Foals take more after the Nature 
of the Female than the Male Parent; and the ſame Thing is 
ſeen very plainly in the Breed of Mules: thoſe between the 
Aſs and the Mare, partaking of the Nature of the Mare, 
being beautiful, lively and ſwift, only inheriting the good 
qualities of the Aſs, his Patience, Strength, and Perſeverance 
under Fatigue: while on the contrary, thoſe bred from a 
Horſe and a ſhe Aſs, are of the Aſs Kind, dull, heavy, ſlug- 

iſh, ill-made, and ſmall. There is very little Temptation 
to breed theſe any where, becauſe the others may be had with 
as little Trouble. Let the Huſbandman therefore who ſhall 
think of breeding Mules among his Stock, take Care that he 
does not fall into the Miſtake of ſuppoſing that *tis the ſame 
Thing, fo one Parent be of the Aſs Kind, which of the two 
it 1s : he here ſees the Difference. | 

As the Mare 1s to be ſuited to the Service for which the 
Mule is intended, great Care is to be taken to have a proper 
Aſs. He ſhould have all the Marks of a good one, deliver'd in 
the preceding Chapter, and above all Things he muſt be 
large. The fine Mules we fee in other Parts of EuxoOopPE 
are bred from the talleſt Aſſes that can be procured ; which 


they purchaſe at a vaſt Price, and of their fineſt Mares. The 


Mare is put into a hollow Place rail'd in, and the Aſs has the 


Advantage of higher Ground in covering. 


We ſee in this Circumſtance of the Mule, the Abhorrence 
of Nature to Monſters, or Animals produced of mix'd Breeds. 
It was believ'd among the Antients, that new Sorts of Savage 
Creatures were every Year produced in AFRICA, from the 
Copulation of different Kinds, and the Increaſe of thoſe Mon- 


ſters fo produced; but this is an Error; and we ſee in the In- 


ſtance of the Mule, that two Creatures of a different, though 


like Kind, are very difficultly brought to copulate; and that 


when they are, altho' they produce a Creature different from 
either, as the Mule is both from the Horſe and Aſs, yet that 
Creature is not able to propagate its Kind again. : 
'The Pretence that there is any where a Sort of Mules that 
produce their own Kind one among another, is as falſe as the 
new Species of Monſters in AFRICA. - The Horſe and Aſs are 
difficultly got together, in order to the Production of this 
Animal; but when that is done, there is no carrying the 


Power any farther. 


The Mare is always averſe to receive the Aſs, and in the 
fame Manner the ſhe Aſs is unwilling to admit the Horſe to 
Copulation ; inſomuch that where they breed Mules fre- 


quently, it is a Practice to make the Aſs colt ſuck a Mare, 
and 
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and the Mare foal ſuck an Aſs, in order, as is imagin'd, to 
make them in ſome Degree partake of the Nature of either. 
This has no real Effect, but I have named it to ſhew how ſen- 
ſible the Breeders of Mules are, that thoſe Creatures do not 
go freely and willingly together : and it 1s certain, that there 
is not in Nature any Power of the Mule's generating its own 
Kind again. 


CHAP. XI. Of the Bull, and his Kind. 


NDER this general Head are included, the Bull, Cow, 

Ox, and Calf, each of them a very conſiderable Article 

in the Huſbandman's Profeſſion ; and though all of one Kind, 

yet for Clearneſs ſake, to be treated of ſeparately and diſ- 

tinctly. The Cow is naturally conſider'd as the principal, 

though the Female, becauſe ſhe is the moſt univerſally uſeful 

to the Farmer; but before we enter upon her Nature and 

Qualities, we ſhall treat of the Bull in his natural Condition, 

and in that of the Ox, as a Knowledge of them will beſt lead 
to the other. 

In other Countries there are Bulls of ſeveral Kinds and 
Forms, under the Names of Buffaloes, and the like Diſtinc- 
tions: but in ENGLAND we have properly only one Kind. 

The Bulls of ENGLAND, however, tho? they are of the 
ſame in Kind, differ in their Size, and other leſſer Circum- 
ſtances, according to the Counties from whence they come, 
or in which they are bred. The different Parts of this King- 
dom afford ſo different Paſturage and Support for Cattle, that 
they are eſtabliſh'd in them under certain Diſtinctions; and 
when they are brought into others, are called after the Name 
of the Place whence they came. Thus the LANCASHIRE 
breed is large, the WELCH are ſmaller, and the Scor on 
leaſt of all. In Sr AFrORDSHIRE they are commonly black, 
and in GLOUCESTERSHIRE red; and they have the like Dit- 
terences in other Counties. 

The Huſbandman who is about to ſtock his Farm, ſhould 
be acquainted in general with the ſeveral Breeds, that he may 
be able to ſuit his Purchaſe to his Land. | | 

The larger and finer Kinds are bred where there is good 
Nouriſhment, and they require the ſame wherever they are 
kept, or they will decline: and, on the other hand, the 
poorer and ſmaller Kinds which are uſed to hard Fare, will 
thrive and fatten upon a moderate Land, becauſe it is richer 


than what was naturally their own. 
The 
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The Huſbandman will do well to remember here what we 
have laid down concerning Trees, that they never thrive if 
tranſplanted out of a rich into a poor Soil; and the ſame holds 
good in Cattle: let him never remove them from rich Lands 
to poor ones. 

Every Huſbandman ought to have one of theſe three Con- 
ſiderations principally in View, in ſtocking his Land with this 
Kind, the uſing them principally for Breed, for Milk, or for 
Work; and according to which of theſe three is his principal 
Aim, he is to make his Purchaſe: one Breed being fitter for 
one of theſe Uſes, and another for another. 

He is alſo to conſider the Degree of Richneſs of his Paſtures, 
that he may ſuit the Breed accordingly to that alſo. Thus if 
his Ground be perfectly rich, he ſhould buy the largeſt and 
fineſt Cattle, the DERBYSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE or LAN- 
CASHIRE Kind; if poorer he ſhould purchaſe the ANGLESEA 
or WELCH, for they will thrive and fatten upon very mode- 
rate Ground ; and in the ſame Manner he ſhould ſuit his Cat- 
tle to the Nature and Qualities of his Paſture, be they what- 
ſoever they will. 


Whatever Breed the Huſbandman chuſes, he is to take 


Care that he keep entirely to it; that is, the Bull and Cows 
are to be all of the ſame Kind: for it is a general and very 
true Obſervation, that a mix'd Race does not ſucceed ſo well 
in any Place, as where they are all of a Sort. 

Having premis'd thus much of the ſeveral Breeds of theſe 
Cattle, on which Head we ſhall enlarge farther under the 
Conſideration of each particular Kind in the ſucceeding Chap- 
ters, we ſhall here proceed to ſpeak of the Bull in general : 
not as of any particular Kind, but of whatever ; for the Marks 
of a good Bull, are the ſame in general in all the Breeds. 

In the Choice of his Bull let the Huſbandman guide himſelf 
according to the following Directions. Let his Forehead be 
broad, and the Hair upon it well frizzled and turn'd in ſmall 
Curls. Let his Countenance be ſharp, his Eyes large and full, 
the blacker the better. Let his Horns be moderately long, 
his Neck thick and fleſhy, and his Body long and large. His 
Breaſt ſhould be big, his Back ſtrait and flat, his Buttocks 
large and ſquare, and his Thighs round. His Legs ſhould be 
ſtrait, his Joints ſhort, and his Hair ſhould lie ſmooth and 
even upon his Body. This Sort of Bull anſwers the beſt in 
every Reſpect for Breed. The Oxen from him are always 
inclin'd to be large and ſtofit, and are fit for draught as well 
as feeding. 


Thoſe 
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8 Thoſe who are very curious in their Breed, obſerve that 
the Ears of the Bull be rough within, that his Noſtrils be 
wide, and his Dewlap thin, long and hairy; that his Tail 
ſtand high, his Knees be large and round, and his Hoofs long 
and hollow. Theſe are Marks of leſs Conſequence, tho? ſome 
ſtand upon them with great Strictneſs: a very good Bull may 
be without them, or without any Thing particular in any of 
theſe Parts; but if he anſwer the Deſcription in all Points it is 
ſo much the better. The others before deliver'd are, how- 
ever, of great Conſequence, and the Huſbandman's Intereſt 
requires him to obſerve them ſo ſtrictly, that he ſhould never 
admit a Bull among his Cattle, that does not anſwer to 
them. 

'The Breed in this, as in moſt other Kinds, partake more of 
the Nature of the Female than the Male ; yet there 1s fo 
much depends upon the Male, eſpecially in the Form of the 
Ox, and moſt particularly when they, breed that Creature to 
labour, that the Owner can never be too particular in his 
0 of the Bull, which is to be the Father of his 

reed. 5 

The Uſe of the Bull is commonly underſtood to be only in 
the Service of the Cows in Propagation; and accordingly, in 
moſt Places, he is ſuffer'd to run looſe, living a quiet Life, 
with no Care but his Pleaſures. This, however, is not ne- 
ceſſary. The Bull is an Animal of Strength as well as the 
Ox, and there is no Reaſon why he ſhould not be employ'd 
in the ſame Manner. This 1s not univerſally practis'd, but 
by an Account we have received from a very worthy Corref- 
pondent on theſe Subjects, who writes nothing but what he 
has try'd, it is very plain that it may be introduced any where 
with Advantage. I ſhall here inſert his Letter as it lies be- 
fore me, in his own Words, and without Addition or Devi- 
ation. 


To * * % *. 


«© Whereas you have deſir'd me to let Fa know any 
* Thing that ſhould fall in my Way in the Courſe of Huſ- 
&* bandry not commonly practiſed, I take this Opportunity of 
* acquainting you with a Uſe I have found for my Bulls. 

* You know it has always been my Practice to raiſe more 
of this Kind than others do with ſuch a Stock as mine; but 
BY © I fancy they generally don't allow Bulls enough to their 
= © Cows, and that the Breed ſuffers by it. Howſoever that 
be, I keep a larger Number, and feeding them ſeparate, I 
Vot. III. D | ec ſeldom 
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& ſeldom have any Miſchief among them. But it came into 
C my Thoughts that I might as well have ſome good of them 
© beſide juſt the Breed, and not keep ſo many large Creatures 
cc only for that Service. Upon this I began to think of ſetting 
« one of my ſtouteſt Bulls to labour. 

« You are ſenſible that this is not a County any more than 
cc yours, where they put their Oxen to draught: ſo whether 
cc or no they uſe the Bulls in thoſe Places for the ſame Work, 
J can't tell: but by what I hear, I believe not. 

& 1 try'd one of my ſtrongeſt Bulls firſt at Cart. We had 


c ſomelarge Timber to carry, and I made them put the Bull 


& to the Carriage that we uſed. He was a little ſtubborn at 
cc firſt, but after four or five Trials he would draw very well. 
& I find him ſlow but very ſtrong, and he anſwers exceed- 
« ingly. 8 | 

*] uſe him not only in the Carriage of Timber, but in 
ce drawing the Clay from the Norfield Pit, to the ſandy Piece 
* you adviſed me to dreſs with it, and he will pull a vaſt 
Load with Eaſe. 


& have try'd to put a Couple of them to a Cart together, 
«© but they do no better than one, for they will never draw 


„ equally. One pulls all, and the other lags, or walks eaſy. 


46 


L have alſo try'd to yoke them for plowing, but it does not 
« do. But the firſt Bull that I broke to drawing, works very 
„ willingly at Plow alone, and I have turn'd up my heavieſt 
& Soils with him. , 

«© You ſee write freely what can be done, and what can- 
not, ſo far as my ſmall Practice informs me: I have com- 
puted all Things, and am convinced that it would be very 
e much to the Advantage of Huſbandry, if Bulls were made 


cc 
cc 


to work every where. I have been able yet only to make 


* them draw ſingly, but perhaps others upon more Trial, 


may bring them to go together. 
am | : 
Your humble Servant, 


R. 6. 


Tt is needleſs I ſhould add any Remarks on this plain Letter. 
It is m every one's Power to try whether Bulls Labour anſwers 
according to this Account; and, if ſo, it will be worth while 
to try how far they may be brought to work together : not 
that in this Caſe they are of equal Value with the Ox, who, 
beſide his Labour, has his Fleſh for Market : but there is no 
Reaſon any Part of the Huſbandman's Stock ſhould lie idle. 
The Bull feeds, and he ought to work. Being proper Lo 
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ploy'd he will not be at all the leſs fit for his Buſineſs in propa- 


_ gating the Species, rather the fitter. 


The Diverſion of running and baiting the Bull at certain 
Times of the Year is very old, and has been practiſed in 
many Parts of the World, and in moſt of them at the ſame 
We ſeem to have had it from the SpANTARDS, 
whoſe Bull fights are famous, and they from the Romans, 
as the Romans had it from the GREEKS. Julius Casar 
brought it to Roux, and he profeſſedly learned it of the 
'THESSALIANS. In GREECE, Rome, SPAIN and ENGLAND, 
the Seaſon for it has always been in the Month of August. 

The Bull is often miſchievous, but it is in a great Meaſure 
owing to his being kept idle. Many a Life is loſt in EN G- 


LAND by this Creature; but probably if it ſhould ever be- 


come a Cuſtom to train them to labour like other Animals, 
there would be an End of that Miſchief. The Bull is the 
only Creature of ſuch Size and Power that is left to himſelf. 
If he were worked, partly the Labour, and partly the being 
accuſtomed to Mankind by their tending of him, would 
tame him, and make him as harmleſs as Horſes and other 
Animals. 'They are often naturally vicious, as well as the 
Bull; but it is their being continually in the Way of Manage- 
ment that breaks them. | | 


CHAP. XII. Of the Ox. 
U Naturaliſt would ſmile at our treating of the Bull 


in one Chapter, and the Ox in another; but we know 
as well he they are the ſame Creature under different Acci- 
dents, Their Uſe to the Huſbandman is, however, ſo diffe- 
rent, that in a Work of this Kind, we are very well juſtified 
in treating of them in this ſeparate Manner. 
If the Huſbandman's Land be rich, let him ſtock it with 
the largeſt Oxen that can be rais'd, for they are much the 
molt profitable. | 
The VoRKSHIRE Oren are in general, black all over, 
and they are a very large, firm and valuable Kind in every 
Reſpe&t. There are none that exceed them for Labour, 
and few feed like them. The Oxen of SrArrORDSHIRE, 


and many of the neighbouring Counties, are alſo of this 


Kind. The Oxen of LIN colNSsHIRE are in general red 
and white: they are very bulky, and equal to any in Value. 
The Oxen of SOMERSETSHIRE, and ſome of the adjoining 
Counties, are naturally red. Theſe are alſo a very fine, 
large, and valuable Breed. 
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If the Huſbandman intend to breed his Oxen to Draught 
and Labour, the black LORRKSHIRE Breed is the beſt: if for 
Market only, LIN coLNSEHIRE are preferable : the red So- 
MERSETSHIRE Ox is indifferent to either Uſe, and is an ex- 
cellent Kind. 

Of all theſe, the LIN coLNSHIRE Breed require the rich- 
eſt Paſture: but none of them will thrive, or come to their 
Perfection, unleſs they have very good feeding. 

The Reader is not to ſuppoſe from what is here ſaid, that 
all the Oxen of VOREKSHIRE are black, all thoſe of GLou- 
CESTERSHIRE and SOMERSETSHIRE red, or all the LiN- 
COLNSHIRE Oxen pyed. 

"Theſe are the genuine and proper Breed of each of thoſe 
ſeveral Counties, but the Graziers have mixed them more 
or leſs in each County, though tis beſt both for Beauty and 
Service to keep them ſeparate, their Kinds and Diſpoſitions 
being in each Particular, as well as the Colour. 

The Huſbandman who intends to ſtock his Land with ei- 
ther of theſe Kinds, muſt at firſt buy, but he is afterwards 
to breed; and in order to keep up the Sort with Certainty, 
he muſt take Care to have a right Bull, and well ſized Cows, 
both of the ſame Breed; and from this Stock, with a Suffi- 
ciency of Paſturage rich enough for their Support, he wilt 
not fail to have either Breed in any County: perhaps better 
than they are to be found in the Places themſelves, as they 
do not take due Care there, but bring in one Kind among 
another. 

The Oxen ſhould be tall, full bodied, ſhort jointed, and 
well put together in every Part, ſo that one fees their 
Strength. Their Hair ſhould be fine, and lie ſmooth, for 
that betokens Health, and a good Kind. | | 
The Strength of the Ox is very great, and he has Pati- 
ence to endure Fatigue, but he is flow, and muſt not be put 
beyond his natural Pace. He will not work eaſily or freely, 
if this be attempted, and what is worſe, fretting and hurry- 
ing throws him into Diſtempers. 

Tis but in ſome particular Parts of ENGLAND they now 
breed their Oxen to Labour, but it 1s very profitable. In 
theſe Places the Huſbandman cannot be too much warn'd a- 
gainſt his hurrying them in their Employments; for he 
ſhould conſider that they are to be fed as well as worked; and 
while he makes them thus liable, to Diſtempers, he takes 
them off from the one, and makes them incapable of the 


other. 
When 
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When Oxen are to be train'd to labour, they muſt be 
firſt put to work at three Vears old, but they muſt be 
brought to it gently, and, by Degrees, in the Manner of a 
young Horſe ; for if they be puſh'd or work'd too hard at 
this Time, they are ſpoiled for ever. | 

Great Care muſt be taken to match ſuch well as are to 
draw together, for otherwiſe they draw unequally, and ſpoil 
both the Work and one another. | 

In this Caſe of matching them, Regard muſt be had to 
three Things, their Height, their Strength, and their Spi- 
rit: for ſome are tall that have not much Strength, and o- 
thers have a great deal of Power that are ſluggiſh. 

In general they are very tractable and gentle, but regard 
muſt be had to their ſeveral Natures, for they will not be 
forced out of them by any Uſage; and they may be greatly in- 
jur'd in the Endeavour. 

Of all the Kinds the pyed LINcoLNSHIRE Ox is the 
fitteſt for Labour. He is naturally long bodied, and till put 
up to feed, is leſs fleſhy than any of the other good Breeds; 
tho' he takes to fattening very readily with Reſt, and a good 
Paſture. 

When the young Oxen are firſt put to work, a great deal of 
Care muſt be taken not to over-heat or fatigue them. They 
muſt be ſuffer'd to reſt in the Middle of the Day in hot Wea- 
ther, and the Servant ſhould give them ſome Hay, which 
will ſupport them in the new Fatigue of their Labour, much 
better than Graſs. They muſt be well fed during the whole 
Time of their labouring, for they will not do much if they 
be not kept in Spirits by good Nouriſhment ; but in this let the 
Huſbandman underſtand Moderation : for there is Difference 
between feeding them for Strength, and for fattening. 

An Ox for Labour muſt neither be bare, nor muſt he be 
too fat; in the firſt Caſe he will be weak, and in the other he 
will be lazy. They ſhould be treated gently, for they do 
not underſtand Blows and hard Uſage, and may eaſier be 
beaten into Sickneſſes and Diſorders, than into Labour. 

In this Way an Ox may very well be kept to work ſeven 
or eight Years, that is, till between ten and eleven Years 
old; and in that Time he will do the Owner an incredible 
deal of Buſineſs, provided he thus underſtand how to manage 
him, for it all depends upon that ; otherwiſe he will be as 
ſtubborn as an Afs, and will not be fit half his Time for 
Service. | 

Sometimes a young Ox will prove very ſtubborn, vicious 
and unruly ; but this, when enquir'd into, will be found ow» 
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ing to ſome bad Uſage at ſetting out, for the Ox has nothing 


of that bad Diſpoſition in his Nature. When this happens 
he muſt be kept hungry; and when he has faſted long e- 
nough, he muſt be made to eat out of the Hand: when he is 
brought to his Labour he muſt be tied with a Rope; and at 
any Time when he grows faulty, he muſt be cheriſh'd, and 
fed with a mouthful of Hay by hand; thus bringing him by 
ſoft Means to Quietneſs, and a Readineſs in performing his 
Buſineſs ; for nothing elſe will do with this Creature. 

For the breaking a young Ox to the Field, no Way is fo 
well as to ſingle out one of the tameſt of the old ones, that 
15 of its own Size, and yoke them together. Let them be 


put to ſome flight Work, and ſuffer'd to do it eaſily and 


flowly : they will thus draw equally, and the young Beaſt 
will become perfectly familiar to it. They will be apt to 
get into too ſlow a Gait at firſt, but by Degrees they muſt-be 
ſpirited to be a little briſker in their Pace; and after half a 


dozen Times going, out with this quiet Beaſt, the young one 


muſt be coupled with an Ox of more Spirit, that will learn 
him to go quicker. Thus he is to have his Companion chang'd 
from time to time, till in the firſt Month or fix Weeks of his 
Labour, he gets to draw with the briſkeſt of the Stock. 

This is the only Way to get the Ox to his Speed; for at 
beſt it is not great, nor will he be brought to it by force. 


The Advantages of labouring with Oxen are ſo great, that 


it is wonderful the Practice does not extend farther. The Ox 
of eleven Years old, when he is unfit for Labour any longer, 
may be fatten'd as well as at any other Time; and in the ſame 
Manner if he fall lame, or by any other Accident be ſpoil'd 
for Labour, at whatever Age that happen, he may then be 
fed up for Sale. | . 

In this the Ox has a great Advantage over the Horſe, which, 
when aged, or ſpoiled by Accidents, 15 good for nothing, and 
becomes an entire Loſs, and often a very great one to the 
Farmer. 8 

The Food of the Horſe is alſo a very expenſive Article to 
the Huſbandman, but that of Oxen is cheap. They require 
no Oats. They are very little liable to Diſeaſes, whereas one 
is never ſecure of a Horſe at all. But though the Ox does 
not require ſo expenſive Food as the Horſe, yet ſuch as he 
eats muſt be good in its Kind, and he muſt not be ſtinted. He 
muſt have good Graſs to go to, and good Hay in Winter, elſe 


he will be of little Service : for though he muſt not be fat- 
ten'd in his Time of working, yet if he be not kept well fed, 


and in good Spirits, he is worth nothing. 
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The greateſt Uſe of the Ox in the Way of Labour, is 
that of Plowing; and 'tis that for which they are ſuited by 
Nature. They will work at this in the tougheſt and heavieſt 
Grounds as well as Horſes, and do as much in a Day. They 
do not ſerve ſo well for drawing of Carts and Waggons ; 
and are not fit to be uſed much in Places where the Roads 
are good. 

In moſt Counties the Farmer would do well to train up 
ſome of his Oxen for Draught, tho? it is better not to de- 
pend upon them entirely for that Service, in any. We have 
ſhewn for what they are moſt, and for what they are leaſt 
fitted. Every Farmer has Occaſion both for Carting and Plow- 
ing, and the Horſes are if general fitteſt for the former, and 
the Oxen molt profitable for the latter: therefore when there 
are more Teams than one kept, ſome ſhould be of Horſes, and 
others of Oxen, proportioning the Number of either to the Na- 
ture of the Service, and of the Roads and the Ground. The 
Farmer who keeps two Teams only, will almoſt always find it 
his Intereſt to have one of them of Oxen, and the other of Horſes. 

In clayey Lands, the Oxen are moſt uſeful, and in chalky 
Countries the leaſt, the Chalk ſoon ſpoiling their Feet. 

It is a Cuſtom in ſome Places where Oxen are uſed for 
Draught, to yoke them by the Horns, but this is awkward 
and troubleſome. It is left off in many Places where it was 
once uſed, and ought to be in all. The common Way of yoak- 
ing them together by the Neck and Breaſt is vaſtly preferable. 

Whenever the Farmer comes to a Reſolution of keeping 


Oxen for Labour, let him at the ſame Time provide for a 


proper Supply of them, and ſee that it be rather too much 
than too little; for it will always be more to his Profit to ſell 
what he does not want, than to buy for his neceſſary Uſes. 
To this End he ſhould rear at leaſt two Oxen and two Cow 
Calves every Year to keep up his Stock ; and put his old, or 
injur'd Beaſts to fatten, and ſupply their Places from this 
Breed as Occaſion requires: for an Ox, as before ſaid, whe- 
ther put out of the Team for Age or Injuries, will fatten as 
well as at any other Time, and will bring a good Price at 
Market, and afford as good Beef as any other that had not 
been work'd. A | 
When the Huſbandman buys in Cattle to fatten, it ſhould 
be either in Spring, or toward the Beginning of OcrozxR. 
Thoſe Oxen which are bought in early in Spring will, with 
proper Care, be fat in. JuLy, AuGusT, or SEPTEM- 
BER, according to the Goodneſs of the Soil, and the 
Manner of feeding them; and according te the Condition 
WS. where- 
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wherein they were bought. An Ox that is very forward 
when bought in, and is turned into a very rich Paſture, will 
be fit for Market in ten Weeks; but there is no need that 
every Ox that is bought for this Purpoſe, ſhould be in this for- 
ward Way, or that every one ſhould be haſten'd to a Market 
Condition in that Hurry. The Care of the Huſbandman in 
this ſhould be, to ſuit his Endeavours to the Nature of his 
Grounds, and to the beſt Demand for the Cattle : he may 
keep on fattening the whole Summer Months, and anſwer his 
Purpoſe better both for the Market, and for having the beſt 
Service out of his Land, than if he haſten'd up all that he 
bought, or bought only very forward ones. 0 

"Thoſe Oxen that are bought in about the Beginning of 
OcToBER, will in general be fit for Sale early in the follow- 
ing Spring. There requires ſome Management in this Arti- 
cle of the Huſbandman's Buſineſs, for without it he may loſe 
by his Induſtry, but with due Care he will find a ſufficient i 
Profit in this Way. Theſe Cattle being for Sale early in 
Spring, will always fetch a good Price, but the Winter feed- 
ing of them may eaſily run away with what ſhould be his 
Profit. 

The Method is to forward thoſe in Fleſh, before the Win- 
ter ſets in hard, and then to take care only to keep them 
up in Fleſh during the hard Time, with Hay or Turnips. 

They may be thus kept in a Condition for Market whenever 
it is worth while to ſell them, and be ſure of fattening up 
with great Faſe very early in Spring, to a certain Advantage. 

Another Way of buying Cattle in the Beginning of Oc- 
TOBER, to great Advantage, is to purchaſe lean young Oxen, 
which will pay for their Winter Keeping by their Growth, 
and be ready to fatten up early in Spring, to the faireſt and 
fulleſt Profit. 

Another very good time of buying Oxen for feeding is in 
AucusT or the Beginning of SEPTEMBER. Theſe ſhould 
be got forward as ſoon as may be, by putting them into v 
rich paſtures, and they will be ready for the Winter Sale. 

'This is the beſt Method the Huſbandman can take, who 
has rich and fine Paſture Ground; for no other will ſupport 
the large and valuable Breed, of theſe Oxen. But he who 
happens not to have this Advantage, 1s not altogether to de- 
cline thus much of the grazing Buſineſs, which to the other 
proves ſo very advantageous, | 

Therefore he who has but moderately good Paſturage, and 
is inclined to deal this Way, ſhould: fet about it in a different 
Manner. Let him buy in a Number of young WEICH 24 

ers, 
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fers, inſtead of Oxen, in Au usr or SEPTEMBER, and put 
them into the beſt of his ordinary Paſtures. He is to take his 
Chance whether theſe prove with Calf or not, but either Way 
they will anſwer his Purpoſe. 

If they prove with Calf, his Buſineſs is to keep them till 
Spring, and then he will ſell them to a good Advantage, with 
a Calf by their Side, for the Dairy. If they do not prove 
with Calf, they will preſently begin to fatten upon his Ground, 
which, though poor, is yet very fine in Compariſon of what 
they have been uſed to; and he will be able to ſell them out 
at a very good Account at CHRISTMAS or in Spring; at both 
which Times Meat is dear, and conſequently Cattle fetch a 
Price. 

Theſe Heifers will, to the Huſbandman thus ſituated, an- 
ſwer, in ſome Meaſure, the Purpoſes of Oxen; and he 1s 
not to complain they do not bring altogether ſuch a Price ; 
becauſe neither the Cattle themſelves, nor their Keeping, have 
coſt ſo much as in the other Inſtance, ſuch Land being 
cheaper than the rich and fine paſture Ground, on which the 
large Oxen may be fattened. 

But there is this to be conſider'd, that the Advantage will 
be the greater, in Proportion as the Farmer has the Conveni- 


ence of Hay, or Turnips, which are the two Foods for 


Winter fattening. of Cattle; and in Proportion to his Near- 
neſs to ſome large City, where the Demand and the Price 
will anſwer to the expenſive Feeding of Hay. About great 
Towns they may afford to let a Beaſt eat a Couple of Load 
of Hay in a Winter, becauſe the Demand 1s certain, and 
the Price good : but this will not do in remote Places. 

Let the Huſbandman who buys Cattle for fattening, 
take great Care in the Choice, for on that will depend a 
large Share of his Succeſs. Let him examine their Bulk and 
Shape, and the Forwardneſs they are in at the Time, and 
_ that proportion the Goodneſs of the Paſture to their 

ind. 

Thoſe that are intended to be kept up for a Winter, or 
early Spring Market, muſt be turn'd out in SEPTEMBER 
into 'the Rowens, till the Weather become ſevere by much 
Snow or a very hard Froſt ; and till this Time they will not 
need any Fodder. | 

Upon the coming in of. the hard Weather they muſt have 


| ſome Hay regularly every Morning and Evening, which muſt 


be proportioned to what the Ground ſtill affords. The more 
they find there, the leſs they want of the Supply, and the leſs 


there is, the more Hay muſt be each Time given them. _ 
e 
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The Froſts have an Effect upon Graſs, eſpecially upon the 
worſt Sorts, to ſweeten it. The ſour Graſs which the 
Cattle had left untouch'd for a great while, becomes palatable 
to them after two or three Nights good Froſt, with a large 
white Ryme. They will eat this greedily, and it will make 
Hay the leſs neceſſary, till the Snow covers it, and they can- 
not get at it. Tis at theſe Times the foddering is to be 
largeſt and. beſt, for 'without a due Care they will, in a 
little Time, loſe all the Advantage they had made in many 
Weeks. 

For thoſe Oxen that were bought in lean, and are not got 
into any great Degree of Fleſh by the Beginning of the hard 
Seaſon, Straw will do inſtead of Hay, and the Huſbandman 
muſt begin with Barley Straw, and then come to Oat Straw, 
both which are very good Food to Cattle in this Condition, and 
will keep them as they are, and in a Readineſs for any far- 
ther Improvement, when it comes upon eaſy Terms. "i 

Towards the End of Winter the whole Product of the 
Ground that has been thus fed, will be eaten up, and then 
the Oxen are to be taken into the Yard. If the Huſband- 
man have Oxen in two Conditions, the one that he feeds with 
Hay and the other with Straw, they muſt be put up ſeparate; 
and their Food muſt be put in Racks for them. 

The Farmer often complains that his Cattle will not eat 
their Fodder, when they are taken up into the Yard, though 
they did freely when it was given them in the Field. But this 
is generally owing to the Folly of giving them too much at a 
Time. have often ſeen an Ox eat heartily and freely out of 
the Crib for a Time, till when he had often breath'd upon it, 
what was left became quite diſagreeable to him. 

This is a Delicacy in the Nature of the Animal, and no- 
thing can break him of it; but all the Inconvenience of it is 

eaſily prevented, by giving theſe Cattle a little at a 'Time, and 
often. 'This being, for all Reaſons, the beſt Way of fodder- 
ing all Cattle in the Yard. 1 

Let the Huſbandman take Care that his Yard be well ſhel- 
ter'd and kept, dry. Let there be Straw enough ſcattered a- 
bout it, that his Cattle may lie ſweet and warm, this will 
greatly aſſiſt in keeping them in good Caſe ; and he need not 

rudge the Expence, for what the Straw is worth will be many 
Himes over made up to him in Dung. Their trampling this 
Litter with their Dung and Urine, converts the whole into a 
very rich Manure, and the Quantity becomes ſo conſiderable, 

chat it is an Article of great Conſequence. 
VA | When 


- 


3 When Oxen are put to be fattened on Land, they may 


be turned in either alone or with Horſes, or they may be 
put into the Paſtures firſt, and the Horſes afterwards. Which 
ever Way is uſed let the Huſbandman take Care of the Time 
of turning in his Oxen. Many think they ought to let the 
=X Graſs be very well grown before they put them to feed upon 


, 


it, but they are greatly miſtaken. There is not a greater Diſ- 


advantage the Farmer can lie under, in this Way, than the 


dos \ = * 5 
1 . v 


XZ having his Paſtures, too high grown before he puts the Beaſts 
into them. by 

The Ox is a nice Creature, and does not love a rank Graſs. 
In this Caſe they only nip the Tops, and the Remainder rots 
upon the Ground. hen Graſs is grown too high, in Au- 
tumn eſpecially, it becomes ſour, and the Cattle will not eat 
in freely before the Froſt has ſweeten'd it to their Taſte. 

If it happen the Farmer have at this Seaſon of the Year, a 
paſture Ground of tall Graſs, the beſt Method he can follow 
15 this; let him firft turn in his Oxen in a proper Number, 
and they will eat off the Tops, but as they will meddle with 
no more of it, when this is done they ſhould be removed out 
of it. Horſes are then to be turned in, who, not being ſo nice 
as the Ox, will eat it down lower; and after theſe he may 
feed it with Sheep, which will ſtill find a great deal for their 
=X Purpoſe, that the Ox and the Horſe had both left. 
== Ht the Paſtures in the Farmer's Grounds be all of nearly 
the ſame Kind, and all of a proper Graſs for feeding of his 
Oxen, ſtill let him frequently change their Place, removing 
them from one of the Cloſes to another. This anſwers a 
double Purpoſe, it gives the Cattle a Variety of Food; and it 
gives every Piece of Ground Reſt at Times to ſhoot afreſh 
after their eating. Their Taſte 1s ſo nice as to diſtinguiſh the 


WS growth where it appears to our Eye all the ſame; and there- 


fore they will be pleaſed with removing from one Ground to 
another: and each Cloſe will ſhoot up with Spirit and Freſh- 
neſs from their cropping of it, when it is quiet for a little Time 
from the treading of their Feet. 

Let the Huſbandman always purchaſe as large a Breed as 
his Ground will maintain; and by this Management he will 
find it ſupport a better Sort than perhaps he might imagine it 
could, or than it in Reality would do in the Hands of a leſs 
ſkilful Perſon. The Size of the Ox is a vaſt Article, for it 
makes great Addition both in the Fleſh and 'Tallow. 

0 Let the Ox have a ſmooth Forehead and a deep Belly, if 
be be intended for fattening. The Strength of his Joints is 
more the Matter when he is firſt deſigned for Labour. 5 


— 


for the Sake of Cleanlineſs, the Ox will often tire himſelf, 
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In buying Oxen for fattening, Preference is to be given to 
the young; but if they be ſomewhat older let the Farmer ſe 8 


that they are healthful. Let him feed up his own Breed for | 
Slaughter, if he uſes their Labour till the beſt Time of their 
working is over, as before directed; but let him not bring 
them in for fattening at that Age, without he bargain accord- 
ingly. 

* is always a good Sign of Health that an Ox frequently 
licks himſelf. It is a Proof that he is in good Humour with 
himſelf, and in Spirit ; for when they grow ſickly, dull, and 


droniſh, they utterly negle& themſelves, and their Coat be- 2 


comes rough, and ſtares for want of this little Care of their 

own, which keeps it in order. 
Nevertheleſs, every thing is to be underſtood within the 

Bounds of Moderation. This licking of himſelf, which is 


in general a Sign of Health in the Ox, may be a Diſeaſe. 3 
They will ſometimes lick till they cannot eat, for they ſwallow 


a great many of the Hairs they lick off, and they will ſometimes 
get together into a Kind of Ball in the Stomach, which will 
impair the Creature's Health. In this Caſe the Owner 
muſt, at Times, waſh the Ox with a ſtrong Decoction of 
Wormwood, which is a Taſte it abhors ; and finding this Bit- 
terneſs on the Skin, it will be cur'd of licking, as Children are 
wean'd by rubbing the Nipple with Aloes. 

Some, for this Purpoſe, cover the Creature with his own 
Dung, but this is a filthy Way. As the licking is always done 


from Day to Day, with endeavouring to get this off; or 
elſe he will utterly neglect himſelf, which will prove of as 
bad Conſequence. 

I am a great Friend to the eaſy and cheap Practices of the 
common Farmers, but they are not always right. This is 
often hurtful. br 

In examining how the Ox proceeds in fattening, the ſureſt 
Way is to feel the hindermoſt Rib. If all be ſoft and looſe 
about that, *tis a Proof that the Creature is getting into 
good Fleſh. The Part behind the Shoulders in an Ox, and 
the Navel of a Cow, are the Parts to be examined, to know 
how they encreaſe in Tallow. 

Finally, there is one Thing I ſhall recommend to the Huſ- 
bandman very ſtrongly, from my own Experience, as excel- 
lent toward the fattening of Cattle, and this is the bleeding of 
them at proper Times. This ſhould be done once at leaſt, 
and commonly it may be done twice with great Benefit during 
their feeding. | 5 5 5 

The 


5 f 


| 
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The Method I have always obſerved is this, in the Cattle I 
ZE have bought, in Spring always to bleed them as ſoon as I put 
them to Paſture, which makes them take to fattening directly. 
ln thoſe 1 buy in Autumn I follow the ſame Method of bleed- 
ing, at the Lime of turning into good Paſture ; which I find 
not only help their fattening, but prevent Diſorders. This is 
aul I do with thoſe intended for the Winter Market; but for 
WE ſuch as were bought lean to be kept for growing in Winter, 
and fattened up in Spring, I always have them blooded twice, 
once when they are bought in, and a ſecond Time early in 
=X Spring, when they are going into the Paſture for fattening. 
My Neighbours allow that my Beaſts are leſs liable to 
RE Sickneſles than any about the Place; and I attribute it to no- 
ching ſo much as theſe Bleedings ; notwithſtanding that ſome- 
thing is to be allowed for the Care I take in other Articles, 
wich is greater than mot others. 

_ﬀE For thoſe Cattle which I buy in lean in Autumn, for the 
EZ Spring Market, I always mix Straw with the Hay I give 
them, by way of Fodder. I find Barley Straw does better 
for this Uſe than any other, and the Quantity I allow is one 
third Part of the whole. This anſwers for thoſe Beaſts 
full as well as Hay alone, and in the Affairs of Huſbandry 
every little ſaving is to be regarded, for all comes to ſome- 
= thing. 


| CHAP. XIII. Of the Cow. 
I | WE have occaſionally mentioned the Cow in treating of 


f the Ox, as ſometimes it is convenient to breed her in 
the Place of that Kind; but we now come to conſider her in 
another Light, in which ſhe is the moſt valuable and uſeful 
part of the Farmer's Stock, this is as a Milch Cow, and with 
her Calf. | | 

I) he ſeveral Products made from her Milk will come to be 
conſidered hereafter in their Place. At preſent we are to 
treat of the Creature herſelf, for we are, in this Place, ſpeak- 
ing of the Huſbandman's ſtocking of his Farm, not entering 
into every Article that may be produced from the ſeveral 
Kinds, of which properly hereafter. 

= The Cow being chiefly intended for the Service of the 
Dairy, a great deal of Care is to be taken in the purchaſing a 
right Kind, for there is a vaſt Difference in the Profit of this 
Animal, according to the Breed from which ſhe comes. 

They have large Cows in all thoſe Counties where they 


brced the large Oxen, mentioned in the former Chapter, 
1 but 
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but the Size is not all that the Huſbandman is to conſider: 
the Quantity of Milk is not always proportioned to the Bigneſs 
of the Beaſt; and that is to be his chief Regard. 

The WzLcn and Scorch Cows will do upon the pooreſt 
Paſtures. They will ſuit ſome who cannot riſe to the Price of 
the better Kinds, and they will yield a very good Quantity of 
Milk if rightly managed: but the fine Kinds are the Doren 


and ALDERNEY Cows, theſe are very like one another in | 


Shape, and in their Goodneſs, but the AlDpERNVET Cow is 
preferable, becauſe ſhe is hardier. 

The fine DUTcH Breed have long Legs, ſhort Horns, and 
a full Body. They are to be had in KenrT and SUSSEX, 
and ſome other Places where they are ſtill carefully kept up 
without Mixture in Colour, and where they wilt yield two 
* Gallons at a milking ; but in order to this they e great 
Attendance, and the beſt of Food. . 

The ALDERNEVY Cow is like the Dur c in the Shortneſs 
of her Horns, but ſhe is ſomewhat ſtronger built, and is not 
quite ſo tender. She requires rich feeding, but is not liable 
to fo many Accidents as the other, and is equal to her in the 
Quantity and natural Goodneſs of her Milk. 

Of which ever Kind the Huſbandman determines to have 
his Cows, let him take the following Rules for his Direction 
in their Choice. Let them have the Forehead broad and 
open, the Eyes large and full, and, excepting only the DuTcn 
and ALDERNEY Breeds, which are naturally ſhort horned, 
let the Horns be large, clean, and fair. 

They have, in ſome Parts of BucxiINGHAMSHIRE allo, 
a Kind that have no Horns, they call theſe the polled Breed. 
They are to be choſen principally by the Breadth of the Fore- 
head; for their Eyes are leſs full by Nature, than thoſe of 
many of the other Kinds. 

Of whatever Breed your Cow be let her Neck be long and 
thin, her Belly deep and large. Let her Thighs be thick, 
her Legs round and well-ſhaped, and her Feet . Above 
all Things ſee that ſhe have a large, good, white, and clean 
looking Udder, with four well-grown Teats. 

Of whatever Breed the Cows be, let the Bull be of the 
ſame. And let them generally be of as large a Kind as the 
Paſtures will ſupport in Health and Strength. But it is better 
to have a Cow of a ſmaller Kind well fed, than one of the 
beſt Breed in the World ſtarv'd. 

Lt is a general Obſervation among the Farmers, that the 
red Cow gives the beſt Milk, and the black Cow is belt for 


her Calf, which 1s uſually fairer and healthier than that of the 


red. 
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red. But this is not founded on Fact, it is rather Fancy. The 
red Cow's Milk has been long famous, and a Calf of a black 
Cow is accounted good to a Proverb; but the Breed is the 
'Thing of Conſequence, not the Colour. . 

The Cow that gives Milk longeſt is the moſt profitable to 


= the Huſbandman ; and from what I have obſerved, this is moſt 


the Caſe with thoſe which are neither very young, nor ad- 
vanced into Years. 

The beſt Time for them to calve is in the Beginning of 
APRIL, this is moſt favourable both for the Calf and for the 
Dairy. | | 8 

The Huſbandman ſhould take Care to know rightly tie 
Time of his-Cow's being to calve, and three Weeks before 
that, he is to feed her better than uſual. She ſhould be put 
into a rich Paſture, if the Seaſon be ſo advanced that there is 
a good Growth of Graſs any where; if not, ſhe muſt be well 
fed with good Hay. And this will be returned many-fold in 
the Profits of her Milk, which will riſe in Proportion to the 
Care that is taken to feed her well juft at this Time. 

When ſhe has calv'd let her be kept that Day and Night 
in the Houſe, and let the Water be a little warm'd that ſhe 
drinks. She is to be turn'd out the next Day, in the Heat 


of the Sun if well; but ſhe ſhould be taken in at Nights 


for two or three Days following, and ſome Water a little 
warm'd ſhould be given her before ſhe is turn'd out in the 
Morning. £566 | EROS 

In hard Weather in the Winter, Cows that give a 
deal of Milk, ſhould be fed in Proportion ; and that ſhould be 
fine Hay every Morning and Evening, when the Ground is 
cover'd with Snow; and at other Times once a Day, as there 
may be found Occaſion. 

When a Cow does not yield Milk enough at theſe Seaſons, 
to pay the Price of a good feeding with Hay, let the Fodder 
be Hay and Straw mix'd ; or if ſtill worſe, let it be Straw 
alone. But then it muſt be Oat Straw, for Barley Straw has 
a particular Effect in drying up a Cow's Milk; and if given to 
her in this Condition, becauſe the Quantity ſne yielded would 
not pay for better Fodder, the Conſequence would be, that ſhe 
would yield none after a very few Days feeding. 

When the Farmer has a Scarcity of Hay, or the Price is 
very high, let him give the Cows which he deſires to keep in 
Milk, Malt Duſt, ſcalded with boiling Water. The Malt 
Duſt ſwells up vaſtly with the Water; and when it has ſtood 


to be almoſt cold, it is to be given the Cow in the Manner of 
a Maſh, 


If 
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If the Cow have this at Times, ſhe may be fed with any 
Kind of Straw ; for this breeds Milk ſo well, that the other 
Food will not be able to dry it up while the Creature has the 
Advantage of its Aſſiſtance at the ſame Time. | 

About I'þNnDoNn they feed their Cows very much with 
Grains. This is a Diet that cauſes them to yield a vaſt deal of 
Milk, hot it; gives it an ill Taſte, and is unhealthful for the 
Cow, iubjeCting her to many Diſorders. The Malt Duſt is 
as cheap, and anſwers the ſame Purpoſe in a much ſmaller 
Quantity, and without the Danger of Illneſs, or hurting the 
Milx. It may be bought at 'Three-pence a Buſhel, and it 
ſu ells ſo much in the wetting, that this Quantity will very well 
laſt a Cow a Week. 

In FEBRUARY, when the Paſturage is eaten bare, the 
Cows are to be taken up into the Cow-houſe, and fed with dry 
Meat, according to their Quantity of Milk; thoſe which 
yield the moſt being the beſt fed to keep them to it, and the 
others in Proportion. 

Milch Cows ſhould not be blooded unleſs there be preſſing 
Occaſions, and in that Cafe the Quantity ſhould be moderate, 
never more than about ſixteen Ounces. | 

The Difference there is between one Cow and another, in 
the Quantity of their Milk, is ſo great, that there can no 
exact Rule be laid down for their Management in Times 
when Feeding comes dear; the beſt that can be ſaid is, that 
in Proportion to the Profit the Creature brings, ſhould be al- 
lowed an Expence in feeding, for a Cow may be kept alive, 
in Health, nay and in tolerable Fleſh, for much leſs than 
| the can be fed for the continuing to yield her Quantity of 
Milk. 

The Demand there is for the Milk and the Cow, and the 
Profit that may be at any time made by felling both, is to be 
conſider'd; for the ſame Thing is worth much more in one 
Place, and at one Time, than another, in Proportion to theſe 
Accidents. | 

In the Neighbourhood of Lo po there is ſo conſtant and 
certain a Demand for every thing, that the Cow Keeper, 
partly with his early and late rank Graſs, partly with Hay, 
and partly with 'Turnips and Grains, feeds his Cows in ſuch a 
Manner, that they are at the ſame 'Fime in their higheſt Per- 
fection for Milk, and at any Time fit for the Butcher. But 
this is not to be done elſe-where. 

The Difference between the Milk of theſe Cows however, 
and thoſe fed in the Country, 1s very great, andall the Advan- 
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tage is on the Country fed Cows Side. The Grains make the 


& | Milk poor, though they yield a large Quantity. 


The Price of grazing Ground about LonDON is very 

eat indeed, but this is very well anſwer'd in the preſent Ar- 
ticle, by the Price at which the Milk is ſold; this poor Milk 
being ſold at Three-half-pence the Quart, very bad Meaſure, 
while in the Country, but half a Day's Journey from Lox- 
DON, 'tis a Penny the WI x cHESTER Quart; and in ſome 
Places the Milk Quart is full three Wine Pints, while the 
LonpDoNn Quart of Milk is much leſs than a Wine Quart. 

A Cow in a good farming Country, where Proviſions are at 
a middling Price, is ſuppos'd, while in Milk, to be worth five 
Pounds a Year. This is reckoning her to yield about four 
hundred Gallons in that Time, which, with proper Manage- 
ment 18 a very decent Computation. | 


If the whole Quantity of Milk yielded by a middling Cow, 


: be made into Butter, the Quantity will be about two hundred 


Weight a Year; and there will be a Value beſide in the 
ſkim'd Milk Cheeſe, and in the Whey, which laſt ſerves for 
the feeding of Hogs. From this, which is counting at a mo- 


derate Rate, we may ſee the Importance of this Creature to 


the Farmer, eſpecially if he take Care to keep her in tolerable 
Fleſh all the Time, ſo that upon a ſhort Notice for fattening, 
ſhe may be ready for the Butcher. 

There is another Uſe to which the Milch Cow is put in 
ſome Places, and which ſhould be here brought to Account, 
that is, the ſuckling of Calves. A good Cow will ſuckle four 
Calves beſides her own, and Grains will then be a conſiderable 
Article in her Food, for a great Part of the Year. In this 
Way of feeding, though the Milk be poor, there is always a 
great deal of it; and then, though bad for the Uſes of the 
Dairy, it is very fit for the breeding up of Calves. 

In IRELAND they compute a Cow yields for the firſt ninety 
Days three Gallons of Milk a Day ; then for' ninety Days 
more that ſhe yields one Gallon a Day ; for ninety more a- 
bout a Quart a Day, after which ſhe is to be allow'd about 
ninety Days more dry. 

This is the Account of a poorer Kind of Cow than ours, 
and in generally poorer Paſture, and at more indifferent Feed- 
ing: but then the Price is leſs originally, and the Rent of 
Land leſs; fo that all Things conſider'd together, the Profit 
may be about equal. 

This may be ſet down as the pooreſt Account, for no Huf- 
bandman ever needs compute lower than this, and the Lox- 
DON Account as the higheſt ; and conſidering all Things, 
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the Difference does not amount to ſo much, nearly as would 
appear at firſt Sight. 'The Huſbandman in general may reckon 
at a Medium between them. | 

But there are yet ſome other Articles which demand the 

Farmer's Conſideration. We have hitherto conſider'd the 
Cow as feeding only upon natural Graſſes in our Paſtures ; but 
the Cuſtom is become very general of raiſing artificial Graſles, 
and is very beneficial : and among other Ules of theſe, Cows 
muſt ſometimes be fed upon them. 

Now it muſt be allowed that theſe artificial Graſſes, as they 
are called, although they feed the Beaſt very finely and occa- 
ſion a great deal of Milk, yet give it an ill Flavour, which 
runs through all the Things that can be made of it, and con- 
ſequently reduces their Price at Market. 

For this Reaſon it is not adviſeable to feed the milch Cow 
upon theſe artificial Graſſes, when there is other Food ready 
for her. The Huſbandman ſhould never do this upon Choice; 
but he may often be led to do it by Neceſſity, and by the Cir- 
cumſtances and Situation of his Farm. Now in this Caſe let 
him uſe his Cows not for the immediate Sale of Milk, or for 
the Dairy, but for the ſuckling of Calves. Upon a very mode- 
rate Computation a Cow that ſuckles four Calves, beſide her 
own, in one Year, will be worth five Pound to the Farmer; 
which is much the ſame with her common Produce, any other 
Way ; and if ſhe ſhould be able to ſuckle five, the Gain would 
be advanced five and twenty per Cent. She is much more 
likely to ſuckle five upon this Feed of artificial Graſs, than 
any other Way; for it keeps her in Heart, as well as cauſing 
Abundance of Milk: and in this Caſe the ill Taſte the Milk 
gets is no Diſadvantage; for the Calves ſhew no Averſion to 
it, Nor is it at all taſted in the Veal. 

For the ſame Reaſon that ſuckling is the beſt Uſe for Cows 
under this Circumſtance of feeding on artificial Graſs, it is 
alſo adviſeable to prefer it to all others, when the Farmer's 
Paſtures, where his Cows feed, happen to abound in ſuch natu- 
ral Graſs as gives a Rankneſs to the Milk. This is often the 
Caſe, where the Graſs is large and ruſhy, or of that jointed 
Sort common in marſhy Places. This Kind of Food yields a 
great deal of Milk, but with an ill Flavour; but the Calves 
have no Diſlike to it, nor does it do any harm to their Fleſh, 
either in Taſte or Colour. | 

| I have faid little of Cheeſe in the Conſideration of the | 

0 Uſes of the Milch Cow; becauſe there are ſome Grounds 

f where it cannot be made to any great Account, of which 


more in its Place. In general, in thoſe Counties where good 
. Cheeſe 
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Cheeſe is not to be made, it ſhould be entirely let alone: in 
others the Profits, upon a fair Account, conſidering every 
Article, ſeem to be about equal to thoſe reſulting from 
Butter. | 

The Dairy requires the niceſt as well as the richeſt Milk; 
and therefore, where the Circumſtances will not allow of the 

Cow's yielding this, her Milk ſhould be always put to other 
Uſes. The fine Milk is the Produce of ſweet Graſs and good 
Water. Where the Food is rank, or the Water bad, the 
Milk will always have a Taſte from it; and for that Reaſon, 
if the Paſture be ever ſo good, and the Water bad, it is beſt 
for that only Reaſon to ſet aſide all other Thoughts, and uſe 
the Cows for ſuckling of Calves, if the Circumſtances and 
Situation render that a practicable Matter. 

About LoxpoNn, where the Cow is kept in Fleſh all the 
Time of her Milk, ſo that ſhe is any Day of ready Sale to 
the Butcher, the Way is as ſoon as ſhe begins to fail in Milk 
to ſell her, and purchaſe a lean Cow in the proper milch Con- 
dition in her Place. 

In the Country ſomething like this 1s to be done alſo, tho? 
more Care and Time is requir'd for it. 

One of the greateſt Inconveniencies of ſuckling theſe Calves 
is, that they keep the Cow down by the Quantity of Milk 
they draw, ſo that ſhe 1s not ready to go to the Bull again at 
2 proper Seaſon, but miſſes her Time. When this happens, 
the Farmer's Buſineſs is to fatten her up for the Butcher. 

About the Beginning of May, or in the Middle of Au- 

GUST, ſuch Cows are to be turn'd into a proper Paſture for 
fattening, and manag'd accordingly. This will take up four 
or five Months, and at the End of that Time they will be of 
ready Sale; and if theſe Seaſons are obſerv'd for turning them 
in to fatten, they will be fit for Slaughter at a Time when 
they bear a Price ; for thoſe which are turn'd in at the firſt 
named Seaſon, are fit to kill m Harveſt 'Time, and the others a 
little after CyurIsSTMAS. | | 

Both theſe are Seaſons when Beef bears a Price, and the Price 
for which ſuch a fatted Cow is fold, will be enough to purchaſe 
a milch Cow with a Calf by her Side, and pay for the Time of 
her fattening into the Bargain. Thus the Huſbandman muſt 
contrive and compute, for all Things muſt be taken into. his 
Conſideration, if he would make the moſt of his Profeſſion. 

It is eaſy to get ſomething by it; but he who ſets to work 
upon it with Knowledge, will double his Advantage. 
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CHAP. XIV. Of the Calf. 


E have already given the Huſbandman proper DireQi- 

ons for the Choice of his Bull, and his Cow, therefore 
he is fo far inſtructed toward the breeding of the Calf. But 
a great deal remains to be ſaid reſpecting its Management, for 
it may, in many Caſes, be made doubly valuable by proper 
Care. In different Counties various Methods are uſed in 
raiſing of Calves, according to the Nature of the Demand for 
them; many Means being employ'd to ſuit their Fleſh to the 
Taſte and Eye in the Markets, of which we ſhall treat here- 
after. There are two Ways of breeding thoſe which the 
Huſbandman intends to rear. The one is to let them run 
with the Dam all the Year, and the other is, that of taking 
them from the Cow when they have ſucked a Fortnight. 

In the cheap breeding Counties, the firſt Way is the moſt 
uſual, and it is commonly allow'd that it produces the faireſt, 
ſtouteſt and beſt Cattle; it is done alſo with leaſt Trouble to 
the Owner. Theſe are Inducements of ſome Conſequence, 
but there are in many Inſtances others on the oppoſite Side 
that outweigh them. | 

When the Calf is taken from its Dam at a Fortnight old, 
a great deal of Care is requir'd in raiſing it; but in thoſe 
Places where it is the common Method, all this becomes fa- 
miliar and eaſy by Uſe : they firſt of all warm a Quantity of 
flet Milk, and teach them with a great deal of Pains to drink 
it, There is a great Caution to be ufed in the Degree of 
Heat they give this; it is moſt natural when it is of the ſame 
Heat with the Milk juſt drawn from the Cow, and if it be 


much warmer or much cooler than this, it is ſure to do the 


Calf Harm, and often is its Deſtruction. 

The Calf, if rightly manag'd, in a little Time gets ſome 
Strength and Hardineſs, but when juſt weaned, and at this 
tender Age, it is very weak and tender. 

When thus wean'd it is to have Milk given to it for a 
Quarter of a Year; and at the End of that 'Time, in order 
to break it from that, ſome Water 1s to be put to the Milk, 
and by Degrees more and more till it be only Water, and 
ſerve for Drink, not for the ſole Nouriſhment. 

Before it be brought to this, the Calf muſt be taught to 
eat dry Food, Sg is to be done by putting ſome fine Hay 
in a cleft Stick, and leaving it in his Reach. This ſhould be 
firſt put in his Way when he is about five Wecks old, and he 


will 
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will ſoon take to it; ſo that by the Time it is proper to wean 
him from Milk, he will naturally feed on Hay. 

When the Calves have got ſome Strength and Hardineſs, 
the Huſbandman is to take his Opportunity in fair Weather, 
in the Middle of the Day, to turn them out to Graſs: they 
are to be taken in at Night for about a Week, and ſome 
Milk and Water given them warm; and it is a good Cuſtom 
to ſet a little to them ſometimes in a Pail in the Field : this 
may be done occaſionally, till they are able to feed and take 
.Care of themſelves. 

Great Caution is to be uſed in the firſt turning Calves out 
to Graſs, not only that it be a favourable Seaſon, but a proper 
Kind of Paſture: it ſhould have a ſhort ſweet Graſs, with a 
good Body, but no Ranknelſs. 

The beſt Way is to wean the Calves at Graſs, for when 
they are wean'd in the Houſe by means of Hay and Water, 
they generally become ſubject to Diſorders ; the other is the 
moſt natural Method, and every Way the beſt. 

At about three Years old, ſuch of the Male Calves as are 
intended for Oxen, ſhould be gelt; this is the Time at which 
they ſuffer leaſt from it. 

In Places where there is a quick Demand, the beſt Me- 
thod is to fat all the Calves for the Butcher, except ſuch as 
ſhall be neceſſary to keep up the Stock. This Demand is 
commonly largeſt near great 'Towns, where the Price of the 
Calf is high, and where the Grounds are not profitable to 
breed upon, fo that it is a particular Circumſtance; cheaper 
Countries being fitter for breeding. 

As the Price of the Calf in theſe Places depends upon the 
Fatneſs and the Colour of the Fleſh, the great Care of the 
- Owner is to be turn'd to theſe two Articles; in the which if 
he ſucceed perfectly, his Calf will fetch as large a Price as a 
good Heifer. In order to make the Calf fatten, and have a 
white Fleſh, the common Method 1s this; they keep them 
extreamly clean, giving them freſh Litter every 1 {pread- 
ing the new upon the old, and always keeping a Couple of 
large Lumps of Chalk hung up in Corners of the Coop, in 
their Reach, and where they cannot foul it by treading upon 
it, or by their Dung or Urine. | 

The Calf will be. continually licking theſe Chalk Stones, 
and their Whiteneſs communicates itſelf to the Fleſh through- 
out his whole Body. | 

Another Care is, the proper building of the Coops in which 
Calves are to be fatten'd; the two great Conſiderations in 
theſe are, the keeping them cool and dry. For the firſt Pur- 
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poſe they build them in Places where there is little Sun, and 
for the other, they raiſe them three Feet from the Ground, 
ſo that the Urine and all other Moiſture naturally runs out. 

When the Calf is in this keeping, well fed, and carefully 
look'd after in every Reſpect, it is twice at leaſt blooded : 
once of theſe 'Times is at about five Weeks old, and the other 
Time a little before it is killed. 

When a Calf purges, the Cuſtom is not to let it ſuck alto- 
gether, for the Milk of the Dam often throws it into this. 
Diſorder, which certainly waſtes its Fleſh. In this Caſe they 
give it Milk with Chalk ſcraped into it, which has a double 
Effect, ſtopping the purging, and throwing more of the 
whitening Matter into the Fleſh. They ſcrape the Chalk 
very fine for this Purpoſe, and after mixing it well with the 
Milk, they pour it down the Calf's Throat with a Horn. 

Often it happens that this will not remedy the Diſorder, 
and the Calf is like to be ſpoiled ; in this Caſe they uſe the 
cold Bath for it, and give it ſome Bole Armeniack and Chalk 
mix'd up with Malk into Balls. 

If this does not anſwer, they know not what to do farther. 
But I have found that in the worſt Purgings to which theſe 
young Creatures are ſubject, a ſmall Doſe of Diaſcordium 
made without Honey, mix'd with Port Wine and Water 
made warm, and given with a Horn, will do more good than 
all their Remedies. The Calf muſt not have any Milk for 
three Quarters of an Hour before, nor an Hour after this 
Drench, but it may lick as much Chalk as it pleaſes. If this 
does not anſwer in the firſt Doſe, another may be given 
twelve Hours afterwards, and this rarely tails : the Quantity 
to be given each Time is a Dram; this never hurts the Co- 
Jour or Taſte of the Fleſh. 

This Purging is the moſt common Diſorder the Calf falls 
into, but it may be diſordered in the other Extream, and that 
is full as bad. If it be coſtive, the Fleſh of it will never be 
delicate. When any 'Tendency to this is obſerved, the pro- 
per Method is to give a little Manna, and the beſt Way of 
giving it is this: buy about an Ounce of ordinary Manna, 
which they ſell at a ſmall Price at every Druggiſt's, diſſolve it 
in a quarter of a Pint of Water, and add a Spoonful of 
Brandy. 'Thicken up this Liquor with fine Wheat Flour, 
and make it into Crams; give the Calf three or four of theſe 
every Morning after he has been fucking, and dip them in 
Milk to make them go down; repeat this till the Calf is right 
in this great reſpect, and then leave it off. 


Theſe, 
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Theſe, as they are, properly ſpeaking, Medicines for the 
remedying of Diſorders, might have been reſerved to their 
Places in this Work, in a ſucceeding Book, but as they im- 
mediately concern the Management of the Calf for Slaugh- 
ter, I have ſet them down in this Place, not willing to give 
* Reader the Trouble of a needleſs Reference to another 

art. 

The Manner of bleeding Calves is this: the firſt Time it 
ſhould be done in the Neck, and Care mult be taken not to 
draw too much; the ſecond 'Time it is beſt done by cutting 
off a Piece of the Tail, and if this do not bleed ſo much as 
might be expected, it may be repeated at two or three Days 
Diſtance, by cutting off another Piece, which will bleed juſt 
as the former. | 225 

One very uſeful Effect the Chalk given to Calves has, be- 
ſide the white, which is, preſerving the Fleſh, for it keeps it 
dryer than it would otherwiſe be, and the Wetneſs is what 
makes it ſo ſoon taint. . | 

The Cow is ſubje& to great Irregularity in breeding of 
her young; very frequently there are Parts of a ſecond Calf 
growing out of the firſt, and theſe monſtrous Productions are 
ſhewn about for their Curioſity, 

Nature often is ſo abundant in this Species, that the Young 
come by Twins; and we have Inſtances of Cows that have, 
for ſeveral Years together, always brought forth two Calves 
ata Time, as if it were the natural Condition of the Ant- 
mal. Dr. Pror, in his natural Hiſtory of STAarFoRD- 
SHIRE, tells us of a Cow at DuNsTALL, in that County, 
that for three ſucceſſive Times brought forth two Calves each 
Time, and a third Time three. Thus having no leſs than 
nine Calves in three Years Time. 

The Bull was doubtleſs the ſame to this Cow, and to many 
others, which we do not find recorded upon this Account, as 
having brought forth their Young in any particular Manner ; 
whence we may naturally infer, that in the Caſe of Twins 
in our own Species, as well as other Animals, the Cauſe of 
them is in the Female more than the Male. | 

One would not build ſuch a Suppoſition upon a fingle In- 
ſtance, but the ſame Author tells us of another Cow that had 
ſucceſſively three, two, two, and then three again, ſo bring- 
ing ten Calves in the ſame Space of Time as the other nine: 
and it appears from Obſervation, in atmoſt all theſe Inſtances, 
that the Creature that thus brings an abundant Number of 
young at any one Time, continues to do it. 5 

MorzTON, who, in his Hiſtory of NokTHAMPTON- 
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SHIRE, mentions Inſtances of a like Kind, adds, that when 
the Twins are one Male, and the other Female, the Cow 
Calf, if it be brought up, 1s always barren. In that, and in 
ſome of the adjoining Counties, they ſhew a Kind of Cows 
which they call Free Martins, they have large Horns like an 
Ox, and they ſay they partake of both Sexes. Theſe are 
ſaid to be the Cow Calves where there have been Twins. 
And they add, that when the Twins are both Female, they 
are prolifick like other Creatures of the ſame Species. 

I have ſet down theſe Articles which are Matters of Curio- 
ſity, merely for the ſake of farther Enquiry. Theſe Writers 
are too apt to take Things upon Report, and we know how 
idle many of the Stories are, which are confidently and uni- 
verſally propagated among the Farmers in moſt Countries, 
and believ'd by the Vulgar, becauſe they often hear them. 


CHAP. XV. Of Sheep, and the ſeveral Breeds in this 
Country. 


NEXT in Value and Conſideration to the larger of the 
Horned Cattle comes the Sheep, an Article 'of vaſt 
Concernment to the Farmer; cheap in the Purchaſe, eafily 
fed, and returning a great Profit by many ſeveral Ways, even 
its Dung upon the Land often paying for all it eats while fed 
upon it. 
"We have already adviſed the Farmer in the Choice of his 
larger Cattle, to proportion their Kind to the Degree of Rich- 


neſs in his Land; it is not the Fortune of every Huſbandman 


to labour upon a fruitful Soil, but the worſt is not without its 
Uſes, and Sheep are a Stock for ſuch as will not ſupport the 
larger Kinds: we ſee them thrive upon the moſt barren 
Downs, and the Farmer will always find them ready to fatten 
upon ſuch Grounds as will not keep the other Kinds alive. 
As the Oxen of ENGLAND are of very different Breeds, 
though all the ſame in Kind, ſo it is with the Sheep, which 
differ extreamly according to the ſeveral Breeds in different 
Places, and are therefore ſuited one to one Kind of Land, and 
another to another. 

We ſhall adviſe the Huſbandman to great Caution, in the 
ſtocking his Farm with Sheep, and this under two Heads; 
firſt, with ReſpeC to the Breed, and ſecondly, for his Choice 
of the Creatures themſelves ; for there are, in every Breed, 
many that are much finer than others, and theſe he ſhould 


chuſe. Half the Profit that might be made by this Part of 


the Huſbandman's Stock, is loſt by Careleſſneſs in the firſt 
| Choice, 
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Choice, and in the following Management; but an Error in 
the firſt Choice is the moſt fatal, becauſe it is irrecoverable, 
except by beginning over again. We ſhall therefore firſt 
conſider that, and laying before the practical Huſbandman 
the Properties and particular Uſes of the ſeveral different 
Breeds of Sheep that we have in ENGLAND, ſhall adviſe 
him in his Choice according to his main Deſign, his beſt 
Advantage, and the Nature of the Land he has to ſtock with 
them. 

With reſpect to the Fineneſs of the Wool, there is a ſmall 
Breed, diſtinguiſhed by their black Face and thin Coat, that 
exceed all others. They bear but a ſmall Quantity in Com- 
pariſon of many, but the Quality of it makes Amends; theſe 
are eaſily known by Sight; they were firſt rais'd in Here- 
FORDSHIRE and Welten gb and for that Reaſon 
are known in many Places by the Name of the HereErorp- 
SHIRE or the WORCESTERSHIRE Breed. A dry, barren, 
and expoſed Paſturage will very well feed this Kind, for they 
are hardy; and the ſhorter the Graſs on which they feed, it is 
obſerv'd the finer the Wool. They are alſo excellent for 
the Table, the Joints being ſmall and full of a fine Gravy. 
We ſee this Kind kept in many Parts of ENGLAND, in Gen- 
tlemen's Parks and Lawns, and they every where make a 
pretty Appearance. 

The Kind moſt oppoſite to theſe are a large, tall, and 
heavy-loaded Sheep; theſe have ſtrong Limbs and a ſtout 
Gait in walking, they carry a great deal of Wool, but it is 
coarſe : theſe were firſt bred in Lincornsnire, and in 
ſome of the adjoining Counties, and are fond of living in 
Salt Marſhes. They have been taken into many Parts of the 
Kingdom, to other Ground, where they do not keep entirely 
to their own Nature, and yet are called from the Place whence 
they were brought, the L1NCOLNSHIRE Breed. 

'The Fleſh of theſe is large grain'd, but moderately taſted, 
and no where very much eſteem'd : however, as they are ob- 
ſerved to ſucceed better than the other Breeds, in Places to- 
ward the Sea, it may be proper for the Huſbandman' who has 
Land in ſuch a Situation to take ſome of them, though not for 
his whole Stock in this Kind. 

'Thirdly, there is a Breed between theſe two Kinds, which 
in general ſhould be prefer'd to either; this is 4 large, tall, 
and ſtrong Sheep, of the beſt Shape of any, and having the 
deepeſt Coat of Wool. This was originally fed in ſeveral of 
our midland Counties, and has thence been called by ſome the 
Midland Breed, and by others, from ſome particular Coun- 
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ties famous for them, the LEICESTERSHIHT or NoR T- 
AMPTONSHIRE Breed. The Wool of this Kind, though not 
altogether ſo good as that of the ſmall black faced Sheep, is 
greatly preferable to that of the LIN cOLNSHIRE Breed; 
and the Quantity 1s ſo much greater than that of the ſmaller 
Kind, that it very well makes amends for its inferior Qua- 
lity. | 

The Fleſh of this Sheep is the common Mutton, not in 

any thing particular for Goodneſs or Badneſs, and it will do 
very well upon the common Paſture Grounds, and thrive upon 
every common Kind of Food. For theſe Reaſons it 1s fit 
that theſe Sheep ſhould be moſt generally bred. 
When the Huſbandman has very poor Paſture Grounds, 
Tet him take the HEREFORDSHIRE Breed; and when he 
borders upon the Sea-Coaſt, or upon the Shores of large Salt 
Water Rivers, let him prefer, in Part at leaſt, the L1N- 
COLNSHIRE Kind: but when he has none of theſe particular 
Reaſons to bias him, let him prefer this midland Breed to 
any other. 

To theſe three, which may be call'd the general Breeds of 
Sheep, I ſhall add a few Words on two other Kinds. 

The Sheep bred in the Northern Parts of this Kingdom, 
are a large and big bon'd Sort, they approach to the Lix- 
cOLNSHIRE Kind in Shape; but their Wool is harſh, rough, 
and hairy; theſe are called by ſome the Y oRKsHIRE Breed. 

'Their Fleſh is inferior to that of ſeveral other Kinds, as well 
as their Wool; but they have an Advantage over the others, 
in that they will ſtand the coldeſt Weather, and take Care of 
themſelves where ſome of the tenderer Breeds would be loſt. 
This may recommend them to the Huſbandman whoſe Lot 
has thrown him far North, where the other Kinds will not 
thrive; but he ſhould not introduce them into his Farm in any 
other Situation, for they are leſs profitable than any others. 

The laſt Kind, or Breed, to be mentioned, 1s in a Manner 
peculiar to mountainous Countries, and is moſt frequent in 
Warts. It may therefore be called the WEICH Breed. 
This is 2 ſmall, but well-ſhaped Sheep; and ſo hardy that it 
will live any where. The Fleſh is excellent for the Table. 
But the Wool is not only ſmall in Quantity, but is the worſt 
produced by any Breed of Sheep in this Country. 

The Huſbandman will ſee by this Account, that it never 
can be his Intereſt to admit this Breed among his Stock, un- 
leſs compelled to it by the Particularity of his Situation. 
The little black fac'd Sheep of HERTTORDöSHIRE has the 
fame Advantage in the Excellence of its Fleſh; and 1t has, 

| into 
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into the Bargain, the fineſt Wool in the World; therefore it 


is highly to be prefer'd, where it will thrive, and it will do 
on very poor and very expoſed Ground: however, if at any 


time the Farmer find his Paſtures ſo poor, ſo expoſed, and 
miſerable, that they will not ſupport this Kind, all he has to 
do is to call in the other, or WELCH Breed, which will live 
any where. 


CHAP. XVI. Of the Choice of Sheep. 


AVING laid before the Huſbandman this Account 
5 of the three principal different Breeds of Sheep in 
= ENGLAND, and the two other Kinds that are, in a Manner, 
particular to certain Places, the next Part of our Care muſt 
be, the inſtructing him in his Choice, not only of the Breed 
he ſhall fix upon, for the Grounds of that Choice have been 
laid down already, in their ſeveral Characters, but of the 
particular Creatures he ſhall fix upon in the Breed that is moſt 
ſuited to his Purpoſe. 0 

But to this Particular let us premiſe a few Words upon his 
general Choice, that is, as to the Breed. He ſees here five 
ſeveral Kinds of Sheep, ſome large, others ſmaller; and ſome 
yielding a greater, ſome a ſmaller Quantity of Wool, which 
is alſo on one Breed fine, and on another coarſer. He has his 
Choice given him among all theſe, for we ſuppoſe him not 
yet to have begun ſtocking his Farm with this Article: it 
would be natural for him to prefer at once the fineſt Kind as 
moſt profitable; but let him not only remember, but ſtricly 
obſerve what we have juſt laid down, that every Breed will 
not ſuit every Paſture. 

He has now ſeen what are the Kinds of Sheep: let him exa- 
mine what is the Nature of his Land ; and when he has im- 
partially conſider'd this, let him fix upon that Breed which 
will thrive beſt on that Kind of Paſturage he has at his Com- 
mand, for this we have expreſly told him with reſpect to 
each; and let him then purchaſe for his Farm that Breed 
which he ſees wilt be moſt ſuited to thrive on it. | 

This he may be aſſur'd of, and he may extend the Rule far- 
ther than barely to his Sheep, that he will have more Profit 
from the very worſt Kind that ſhall thrive upon his Land, 
than he poſſibly can from the very beſt that ſhall ſtarve upon it. 

One Thing farther 1s to be noted before we come to the 
particular Choice, that is, the Difference of the Land which 
he is to bring them to from that whence he purchaſed them: 


this 


principally enquires to ſettle the Creature's Value. 


Marks; let him be young, handſome, and well ſhap'd, of 


Breed, are accounted the beſt Breeders: this is eſtabliſh'd 


ſhould be thick, her Legs ſmall and ſhort; and her Wool 


the Wool be wanting : let him ſee that the Gums be red, and 
the Teeth white, the Felt looſe, but the Wool firm, the 
Breath ſweet, and the Feet not hot. 
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this muſt be in this Reſpect, as has already been caution'd 2 2 
upon other Articles, always in Favour of the Land to which 
they are brought; for any Breed whatever will decline upon 
being brought from a richer Paſturage to a poor one. 7 
Let the Farmer therefore ſee that he buy not only a kind 
ſuited to his Grounds; but that he buy them from a worſe Ml 
Land than his own, becauſe upon that will depend their im- 
mediate thriving. 2 
Having thus ſettled the general Points, let him proceed to 
the Care he 1s to uſe in the Choice of each particular Sheep. | 
Whatever Breed they are of, let him obſerve that what he 
purchaſes are ſtout, hearty, well made, and big boned : lt 
him ſee that the Wool of whatever Kind or Depth, be ſoft to 
the Touch, and ſeem fatty in the handling; and that it be 
clean and well curled. in 
Sheep of this Condition, whatever Breed they belong to, 
always bear the largeſt Quantity of Wool according to their 
Kind: and theſe are Marks alſo that make them bring a Price 
at Market. The Butcher has his Rules for judging as regular 
as the beſt Farmer, and theſe are the Things after which he 


hind 
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In the laſt Place, we are to give Directions for the Choice 
of Sheep to breed. This is a very material Article, and muſt 
be well regarded. Let the Farmer chuſe his Ram by theſe 


whatever Breed, ſee that this Wool be clean and grow well; 

and let the Skin underneath be of the ſame Colour. Let his 
Body be large and long ; his Forehard broad, round and riſing, 
Let his Eyes be large and of a cheerful Aſpect, and his Noſ- 
trils ſtrait and ſhort. 

The Sheep without Horns, which are called the polled 


upon lo long and repeated an Experience, that the Farmer 
needs not doubt it. 

In the Choice of the Ewe for breed, let her Neck be large 
and upright, naturally bending like the Neck of a Horſe. Her 
Back ſhould be broad, and her Buttocks round: her Tail 


ſhould be thick and deep, and ſhould cover her every where. 
Of all Things let the Purchaſer take Care that they be 


ſound ; and, to know that, let him examine whether any of 
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with reſpect to the Age, two Years old is the beſt Time to 
BT have them at. They will bear good Lambs till they are ſeven 
TE Years old; and their Age is to be known by their Mouth. 
XZ When they are one ſhear they have two broad Teeth before; 
WT when two ſhear, they have four; when three ſhear, they have 
WT {ix ; and when four, they have eight: after this their Mouth 
generally begins to break. 

hy this the Purchaſer will be able to gueſs at the Age of 
his Sheep; and, as to their Condition, nothing ſhews it more 
chan the Dullneſs of their Eyes, and the Looſeneſs of their 
Wool. If theſe Marks be upon them, let not the Farmer 
purchaſe them by any Means, for they will never ſtand. 


CHAP. XVII Of the breeding of Sheep. 


T HE Rams and the Ewes being choſen for breeding ac- 
Ji cording to the foregoing Directions, the Huſbandman 
is next to conſider what will be the beſt Time for putting 
them together. In this, as in other Reſpects, let it not ap- 
= pear that I lay more upon his Mind than I need. It is true 
that a great deal more Care is here recommended, than 
& uſually is taken by Country People on moſt Occaſions ; but 
not more than is proper or requiſite. The Principle on which 
have ſet out in this Treatiſe is, that the Huſbandman by In- 
duſtry and Knowledge of his Buſineſs, may obtain much larger 
Profits than the common Run of Perſons in this Buſineſs are 
content: with therefore although leſs Care and leſs Foreſight 
than is here recommended may do, yet he who uſes the moſt 
will have the largeſt Gains. Laren my Farmer in every 
Article of his Buſineſs, to conſider the Event before he fixes 
upon the Means, and always to have the End in his Eye 

when he is about to make a Beginning. | 
Thus in the preſent Inſtance, before he puts his Rams and 
his Ewes together for breeding, I adviſe him to compute the 
Time of their going with young, and ſo to know when his 
Lambs will be brought forth. When he has computed this, 
let him ſee whether it will be a convenient Seaſon for him; 
and which will be beſt. Let him conſider at what Time of 
the Spring his Graſs will be fit to maintain the Ewes and their 
Lambs, and then put the Rams and their Females together 
2 before, that will bring the young out at a proper 

ime. ä | 

Let him conſider whether if they fall early he ſhall have 
Turnips to ſupport them till the Graſs comes ; for I have 
often ſeen very great Miſtakes in this Reckoning; and many 
a Iime 
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a Time the Huſbandman, for want of due Care in this Re. 
E 


* has loft both his Ewes and his Lambs for want of due 
"00d. | 3 


The prudent ard conſiderate Farmer is to take Care before 

be puts his Sheep ſor breeding, he is ſure not only of a Sup. 
port for the young and their Dams when requir'd; but that ! 
it be a ſufficient and good Food for them. That which wil 


keep them alive oftentimes, will not be ſufficient for their 
thriving. There muſt be Plenty of what is good in its Kind, Bw ! 
for if there be a Defect in either Quantity or Quality, the 
Lambs will be ſtunted at firſt, and this is an Accident ther 
very difficultly recover afterwards. 85 

The Time of the Ewes going with Lamb is twenty Weeks, 
and the beſt Seaſon of the Year for them to yean is, toward 
the Middle of ArRIL; except where there is very forward 
Graſs or 'Turnips. But if on any Occaſion from the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Farm, or any particular Conſideration, it 
15 neceſſary to have them yean much earlier, they may be put 
together ſo as tocome in JANUARY or FEBRUARY. 

In this Caſe there will require a great deal of Care to. be 
taken of the Lambs for ſome Time. All Lambs are very 
tender when firſt brought forth, and if they are not tended, 
the Magpyes, and other Birds will peck their Eyes out ; but 
the Coldneſs of the Seafon keeps ſuch as fall in January or 
FEBRUARY tender and weak much longer than thoſe which 
are brought forth at a more advanced Time in the Spring ; and 
therefore a nicer Care is requir'd to breed them up, and it 
muſt be continued a longer Time than on the other Occaſion. 

As to the Land to breed Sheep upon, when the Farmer has 
Variety, and can take his Choice, let him obſerve theſe ſe- 
veral Qualities in the different Kinds, and conduct himſelf ac- 
cordingly. A rich Paſture breeds well ſhap'd and tall Sheep, 
according to their Kinds, and ſuch as have a ſhort Graſs breed 
a lower but well fet Sheep. "Thoſe which are bred in moun- 
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tainous or woody Places, are commonly ſmall limb'd and 
low. | 
In general, dry Paſtures are the fitteſt for this Purpoſe : all 
wet Grounds, and ſuch as are liable to be overflow'd, being 
hurtful, excepting only the Salt- Marſhes, which, for the 
proper Kinds, ſucceed very well. | 1 
Ihe Farmer ſhould keep all this in Mind, but at the fame Wl 
Time remember, that theſe Rules are ſubordinate to thoſc W : 
more general ones, which have been deliver'd already. "The Wi 
Breed of his Sheep is the great Article of Conſideration in re- , 


ſpect of their Size, and he has already been inſorm'd what 
| | | Breeds 
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being kept in Mind, theſe leſſer ones are of great Uſe. 
Let the Farmer who is about breeding of Lambs, ſave the 


| = Graſs and Weeds that grow in the Lands he deſigns to fallow 
in Winter, that is, from CHRISH MAS; and let him turn his 
EX Ewes and Lambs into them in Marcn. If there be a mild 
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Winter, this will be a great Help to them. 

When Sheep arè to be turn'd into Wheat or Rye to feed, 
the Farmer muſt take Care it be not too rank before they are 
put into it, for in that Caſe it gives them Purgings, and other 
Complaints. 

No Cattle whatſoever ſhould be fatted while they are going 
with young, for nothing is more dangerous to them: they 
ſhould therefore be kept upon a moderate, or rather 


& Paſture all the Time they run breeding, except the three laſt 


Weeks. This is a Rule to be more carefully obſerv'd with 
Sheep than any other. It they be fed too high the whole 
Time, it will go hard with them in yeaning; but if they are 


not put a little into Heart before they come to it, they will 


want Strength; and they will alſo want Milk for the Support 
of the Lamb. 

The proper Time of weaning a Lamb is at four Months 
old ; but in general there need no Care or Caution to be uſed 
at all. In moſt Places where Things are properly managed, 
Nature does this, and the Owner knows nothing of it: in 
ſome Paſtures it is alſo the Preſervation of the Lamb to 
keep,it ſucking. 

When the Farmer has Plenty of good Graſs, and his Rams 
always run with the Ewes, he need not give himſelf any 
Trouble about the weaning of the Lambs. The Ewe will in 
this Caſe go to the Ram at a proper Time, of her own Accord; 
and ſhe will then become dry, and the Lamb will be wean'd 
naturally. LE: 

In ſuch Paſtures as are ſubject to give Sheep the Rot at cer- 
tain Times, it is always beſt to let the Lambs run by the Ewe, 
the longer the better. "Theſe tender Creatures are more 
ready to come to harm than the full-grown ones in thoſe un- 
ſound Places, and ſucking is the beſt Preſervative againſt it, 
for they are ſeldom found to fall into that Misfortune while 
they have Milk. 

If the Farmer have ſuſpicious Paſtures, and finds that his 
Lambs want Milk, it is beſt to ſell them at ance to the 
Butcher ; for it is not the running by the Ewe that will preſerve 
them, ſhe can be of no Service againſt ſuch an Accident, if 
the wants Milk for their full Support. 4 RA 
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Thoſe He Lambs that are intended to be bred as Rams, 
ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt, and the others gelt in time: 
the -ſooner this is done the better, for every Creature bears 
this Operation beſt while it is tender, and is with the Dam. 

If this Operation have been neglected at a proper Time, 
it muſt be done toward the End of SEPTEMBER, at which 
Seaſon it is beſt to ſeparate the Breed for this Purpoſe, and 
ſee it be done perfectly. | 


C HAP. XVIII. Of the hearing of Sheep, 


W E come now to a very conſiderable Article in the Va- 
lue of Sheep, that is the Wool; and this, like every 
other Part of the Huſbandman's Profits, may be enlarg'd 
greatly by due Care and Management. 

There are two Articles in the Condition of the Wool 
which enhance its Price, theſe are Fattineſs and Cleanneſs; 
and it is in the Owner's Power to give it theſe in a much 
greater Degree than they otherwiſe would be, by his Care 
and Attention: the firſt will be increaſed by the Time of 
ſhearing, the other by Cleanlineſs, | 
The Fattineſs of the Wool will never give it any Value, 
unleſs it be at the ſame Time clean, and the Cleanneſs will 
diſcover its Imperfection, inſtead of enhancing the Price, if it 
be not fatty. 


This Fattineſs of the Wool is owing to the Creature's 


ſweating, and therefore there muſt be ſome hot Weather paſt 
before it is ſhear'd, that it may have ſweated well, not once 
or twice, fer that will anſwer no Purpoſe; but ſeveral Times 
for Days together, that the Moiſture may have lodg'd itſelf 
about the Wool, and in a Manner oiled it ſo, that the neceſ- 
ſary waſhing of the Creature for Cleanlineſs, ſhall not be able 
to carry it off. 

Unleſs the Sheep have ſweated well before the Waſhing, 
that will do harm equal to its good, for as much as it in- 
creaſes. the Price by Cleanneſs, it diminiſhes it by taking off 
the Fatneſs. It is very neceſſary Sheep ſhould be well waſh'd 
before they are ſhear'd; but the Farmer is to know at the 
ſame Time, that unleſs. they have well ſweat in their Wool 
firſt, this will hurt it. 

Upon this Foundation depends all the Art of Sheep- ſhear- 
ing; the beſt Seaſon of the Year for doing it is toward Mid- 


ſummer. But let the Weather determine, and let not the 
Farmer be carried away by the Name of any Day or Month, 


againſt the Uſe of his Reaſon. 
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Junz has been commonly made the Month for Sheep- 
ſhearing, for this plain Reaſon, that at this Time of the Year 
there commonly has been ſome hot Weather to ſweat the 
Sheep, and there follows hot Weather after it. But as this is 
the Reaſon why June is proper, if any Year the Seaſon prove 
very cold in the firſt Part of Summer, let him defer it till 
Jurr; and, on the other hand, if very hot Weather come in 
early, let him go to ſhearing in the End of May. 

In general, if the End of May be hot, he is to begin 


Y early.in JUNE; and if the hot Weather have not come in 
till the Beginning or Middle of Juxt, he is not to ſhear his 
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dly wrong ; but underſtanding their Origin and Foundation, 


Sheep till the latter End of that Month. And in this Manner 
let him who would ſucceed well in the Huſbandman's Buſi- 
neſs, conduct himſelf in every Article. Let him know the 
Practice of others according to the common Rules; but let 
him examine the Reaſon of it in every Article, and while o- 
thers follow it blindly, let him pay his Submiſſion to it with 
Diſcretion. I would not have him ſet himſelf up as an Op- 
poſer of the common Methods, unleſs where they . rf 


BS he will often find it convenient to depart a little from them, 
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and will always find the Advantage of that Liberty when it is 
founded upon Reaſon. 
When the Huſbandman has on theſe Principles ſettled the 
Time of ſhearing his Sheep for that Year, whether it be the 
End of May, the Beginning, Middle, or End of Jux, or 
the firſt Week in JuLy, for it ought not to be later than that 
for many Reaſons; the next Care 1s to prepare for it by ſettling 
the Time of waſhing them, and giving them Opportunity to 
dry. themſelves clean. | 
For this Purpoſe the Place of waſhing is to be fix'd upon, 
and a Piece of clean and dry Ground in which they are to run 
till they be dry'd, and where they can't get freſh Dirt. For 
Convenience Sake this Piece of Ground, and the*' waſhing 
Place, ſhould be as near one another as may be. So if the 
Farmer have his Choice of two or three ſuch Places, let him 
prefer that which is neareſt the Water; and if he have but 
one, and have good Convenience of Water, then let him 
make the waſhing Place in the Spot neareſt of all to this 
Ground, | 
Though it is very needful that the Sheep be waſh'd before 
it be ſhorn, yet it muſt not be ſhorn while it is wet; and if 
ſuffer'd to run at random afterwards, the waſhing would not 
be of much Effect. | EMS 4 | 
Vor. III, | . Theſe 
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way the Wool of their Tails, and juſt behind, that the Dung 
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The whole Matter, which is very plain and eaſy, being 
thus underſtood, and all Things ready, let the Farmer pro. 
ceed to the firſt Article, the waſhing of his Sheep; let hin 
ſee that this be done thoroughly and carefully. There is a 
way of lighting Buſineſs in ſuch a Manner, that it might az 
wal have been let alone, and this is too common in the Arti. 
cle of waſhing of Sheep, which is a Thing very troubleſome 
to do well, and that eaſily hides Faults, for if the Farmer 
does not ſee that it be done well while they are about it, he 
will not be able eaſily to know afterwards, whether it be well 
done or no. | P : 
The Preſence of a Maſter is always uſeful while Servants 
are employ'd for him, but in no Article more than this, for 
Cleanlineſs will add conſiderably to the Price his Wool ſhall Þ 
fetch. 
When every Sheep has been thus carefully, thoroughly, 
and well waſh'd, let them be all turn'd together into the 
Piece of Ground deſign'd for their Reception, and there be 
left to run till they are dry. This, according to the Wea- 
ther, will take two, three or four Days, rarely more, for 
e Seaſon is ſeldom very unfavourable at that Seaſon of the 
ear. | | 
All Things bong now ready, let the Shearer get to work, 
and *tis worth the Farmer's while to take a great deal of Care 
to have one who underſtands his Buſineſs ; for an ignorant or 
careleſs Fellow at this Work, may do his Maſter more Da- 
mage in one Day, than a Month's extraordinary Wages. 

In this let him over-ſee every thing with his own Eye, as 
in the waſhing, and if he perceive any Sheep half waſh'd 
when it comes to the Hands of the Shearer, let him ſend it to 
be waſh'd over again. 2 | 

Let the Farmer order his Shearer to be careful not to hurt 
the Sheep, and let him have his own Eye over him, that he 
do not cut them, or prick them with the Point of his 
Shears, for the Flies will immediately take Advantage of theſe 
Wounds, and torment the poor naked Creatures to Madneſs. 
Finally, let him ſee the Wool be carefully taken off, and 
well wound up. 3 

It is a very good Cuſtom that ſome have, of ſhearing theit 
Lambs together with the Sheep, although others very much 
condemn it; I would have the Farmer never fail to do this, 
but then he need not be very ſtrict and exact about it all over; 
the principal Care is to ſnear them well behind. 

Before they come to be ſhorn it is very neceſſary to cut a- 
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53 may not hang on it, which makes the Creature fore, and 


Eg brings the Flies in the ſame Manner as a Wound with the 
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Shears. When they come to be ſhorn they ſhould be cut 
X cloſe behind, but very little before. 


Sheep do much Damage to their Wool by lying in dirty 
Places, which they often will do, for they are not naturally a 
very cleanly Animal, as well as in their running in the Day 
Time; for this Reaſon the Wool of the ſame Breed of Sheep 
is much finer in thoſe Counties where they houſe them in the 
Night, than in other Places. In GLouctsTzRSHIRE, and 
ſome of the adjoining Counties, they houſe the Sheep always 


| W at Nights, and litter them with clean Straw ; the Expence of 


this is very well paid by their Dung, which, together with 
their Urine mixing among the Litter, enrich'd alſo by their 
Sweat and the Fatneſs of the Wool, makes a very fine, rich, 
and precious Manure. 

We have treated largely of the Uſe of houſing Sheep, un- 
der the Article of their Dung, in its Place. The Method 
there preſcribed of throwing in ſandy or other Earths, to be 
enrich'd by the Dung and Urine of the Animal, is better than 
this of Straw, when the Article of Manure only is conſider- 
ed ; but taking the Wool alſo into Conſideration, this by 
Straw is greatly preferable. 

*Tis from the Conſideration of theſe ſeveral Methods, 
practiſed in different Places, and weighing the Advantages of 
each, that the judicious Huſbandman encreaſes his Know- 
ledge, and his Profits will always be enlarged in proportion. 

From what has been ſaid on theſe Heads ſeparately, and in 
their proper Places, he will now, ſumming up the whole to- 
gether, be able to determine upon a Conduct in the Manage- 
ment of his Sheep, which although built upon the Practice of 
different Counties, in ſeparate Articles, 1s preferable, upon 
the whole, to any one of their Methods ſingly. 

Thus if he uſe the cover'd Fold, for the Sake of raiſing a 
Quantity of Manure with Sand and other Ingredients, during 
the reſt of the Year, he will do well to throw in clean Straw, 
by way of Litter, for the four or five Weeks before their 
ſhearing ; this will give him a conſiderable Advantage as Ma- 
nure, if not equal to what he gets the other Way, and what 
he loſes in that Reſpect, he will gain with Encreaſe by the 
Fineneſs of the Wool. | 

Upon this Principle alſo the Huſband man may very reaſon- 
ably be directed to have a Kind of cover'd Fold, ever ſo ſlight, 
on the Ground where he turns in the Sheep, between the 
Time of waſhing and ſhearing; let him ſtrew this with clean 

F 2 Straw, 
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Straw, by way of Litter, and ſee the Sheep all driven into 
it at Night; this they will very readily do, becauſe they will 
feel cold after their waſhing; and by this means, lying clean 
and dry, they will keep the Wool very nice for the ſhearing: 
nay, there is a Cleanlineſs in the Nature of Straw that will be 
a great Advantage, for they will rub themſelves upon it to a 
clean bright Hue in the Wool, which it will not have any o- 

ther Way. | ; ; 


C HAP. XIX. Of the breeding up Houſe Lambs. 


'T" HE Price of Houſe Lamb, at early Seaſons, is ſo con- 
ſiderable, that it may be very well worth while for the 
Huſbandman who 1s ſituated near large Towns, or where 
there is a Demand for it, to raiſe ſome for this Purpoſe. 

To this End three Things are principally to be conſidered. 
Firſt, to have a proper Kind of Sheep ; ſecondly, to put the 
Rams and Ewes together at a right Seaſon, that the Lambs 
may fall early ; and laſtly, to provide proper Pens in an Houſe 
for the receiving and nurſing up the Young, for their tender 
Bodies require a great deal of Care at ſuch unnatural and ſe- 
vere Seaſons. | | 

There is a Kind of Sheep of the midland Breed, but a lit- 
tle ſmaller than what we commonly underſtand by that Name; 
otherwiſe very like thoſe of the LEICESTER and NORTH. 
AMPTONSHIRE Kinds; theſe are remarkable for their natu- 
rally lambing very early. It left to themſelves they will bring 
forth about the Middle or latter End of DECEMRER; and 
therefore, if properly put together by the Huſbandman, who 
underſtanding the. Benefit of early Lamb, and computing the 
Time, contrives accordingly, they will come ſomewhat ear- 
lier. Theſe Lambs brought forth in the dead of Winter, 
may be eaſily rear'd at Home, and will bring a Price that will 
very well anſwer the Trouble. | 
This particular Kind of Sheep is bred principally in Hame- 
SHIRE and W11.TSHIRE, and is known among the common 
People by the Name of the Wey-hill Sheep. 

The Huſbandman who will proceed upon proper Principles, 
is always to prepare in Time for every thing. When he finds 
from his Situation and Circumftances, that he may have a 
Demand for Houſe Lamb, at a good Price, and that he has 
Conveniencies for raiſing it, let him take his Opportunity to 
buy ſome of theſe Wey-hill Sheep at the beſt Market, and 
be particularly careful that they are, in every Reſpect, ſound 
and free from Blemiſh ; chuſing them ſeverally, the wy 
| | | a 
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and Ewes, according to the general Direction laid down here 
for that Purpoſe, which anſwers for one Kind of Sheep as 
== well as another. a 

hheeing provided with a proper Number of theſe Sheep, let 
him not leave their Time of breeding to Chance, but keeping 
them ſeparate till a proper Seaſon, then put them together, 
that they may copulate in ſuch Time as to bring forth their 
Lambs at the Seaſon he deſires. | 

After this no farther Care is neceſſary than that the Ewes 
are fed in a Paſture not too rich, for the greateſt Part of their 
Time; but about three Weeks before their lambing, they are 
to be brought into a richer Feeding; and as the Time of their 
bringing forth is very exactly known, let there be due Care 
taken of them, and of the Lambs as they fall, that neither 
are hurt by the Severity of the Seaſon. | 

The Sheep being thus carried on to their Time, and the 
Lambs brought forth, the laſt Care is the bringing them up 
for the Service of the Table; or, according to the Farmer's 
Reckoning, for the Purchaſe of the Butcher. | 

A great many Arts are uſed to this Purpoſe, and a great 
Number of different Directions have been given about it, by 
thoſe who have pretended to have great Knowledge; but the 
whole may be delivered in a few Words, and the Huſband- 
man who ſhall ſet about this, upon the Principles of good 
Senſe alone, will find that moſt of thoſe Cautions and curious 
Directions that have been ſo elaborately delivered, might have 
been ſpared. 

The whole Care conſiſts in two Articles, the keeping the 
Lambs warm, and the feeding the Sheep in ſuch a Manner, 
that they may be able to ſupply them with a rich Milk, that 
will fatten them. There can be no great Difficulty, and 
certainly no Myſtery in this, ſo that it is idle to pretend to Se- 
WF crets about it; and more idle in any to deter the Huſbandman 
from it, under Pretence of his not underſtanding how to do 
it. Let him ſet about it with theſe Precautions, and look to 
the Lambs himſelf with due Care, to ſee they are warm and 
_ and feeding their Dams as he ought to do, he cannot 
all. : 

The Severity of the Seaſon would deſtroy the Lambs, it 
they were left to ramble about with the Ewes; and the Scar- 
city of Food, at this Time of the Year, would make them 
unable to fatten them by their Milk, if they were not pro- 
vided accordingly ; but good Food will make rich Milk, and 
2 due Portion of Food will yield it in due Quantity. This 

. F 3 | all 
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all that is needful, and all this may be brought about in this 
eaſy Manner. 

metime before the Ewes are expected to bring forth, let 
proper Pens be built up for them, in an Houſe that is warm, 
but not ſhut up cloſe, for if they have not Air they will not 
thrive with any Food. 

As ſoon as they are brought forth let them be carefully put 
into theſe Pens, and from that Time watch'd and tended, 
that they may be always warm, dry, and clean. 

We have already directed that the Ewes, toward the Time 
of their bringing forth, ſhould be put into a richer Paſture 
than that they had run in before : this will provide them a 
Stock of good Milk, and now they have lamb'd, this is to be 
enlarged and enriched, by giving {till better Food. 

The beſt Food for this Purpoſe is Turnips ; but where the 
are not in Readineſs, the Ewe, beſide her rich Paſture, m 
have, at Times, Hay, Bran, and Oats given her. 

It is fit the Huſbandman ſhould know what to do, in Caſe 
of a Deficiency of what is proper, but theſe other Supplies 
do not enrich the Milk in the Manner of Turnips; therefore 
he who proceeds upon our prudential and careful Principles, 
muſt not fail to have Turnips for the Occaſion. 

The Ewes are to be brought into the Houſe three or four 
Times every Day, to ſuckle the Lambs; and in this Manner, 
as thoſe young Creatures are kept very cleanly and comforta- 
bly, and feed to their Fill upon rich Milk, and upon nothing 
elie; they will fatten quickly, and their Fleſh will naturally 
be exceedingly white and delicate. 

The whole Art of this profitable Part of the Huſbandman's 
Buſineſs, is compriſed in theſe few Articles. The Ewes being 
well fed, have plenty of rich Milk, and the Lambs ſucking 
to their Fill, and being kept quiet, fatten upon it freely. As 
to the Difference of Seaſon they feel nothing of it; for ſo 
they be kept warm, it matters not to them whether it come 
from the Sun, or from their comfortable Shelter. 

Having mentioned, in its Place, the folding of Sheep for 
the Benefit of Land, ariſing from their Dung, we ſhall here 
add one Caution on that Head, reſpecting the Creature itſelf, 
and then cloſe this Article. - 

The Advantage the Land receives from the folding of Sheep 
is very obvious; but let the Huſbandman take Care that he 
does not loſe more by the Damage he does his Sheep by this 


Practice, than he gets by the enriching ſo much of his Land. 


There- is nothing that tends more to give Sheep the Rot, 
ads : | than 
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X than this Method of folding them, when due Care is not taken 
in the doing it. | | 32 
== The Sheep are to be put into theſe Folds at Night, in Sum- 
mer, but let the Huſbandman take Care only to do it in good 
Weather, otherwiſe it may coſt him very dear. Let him ſee 
chat they are not turned out in the Morning till the Sun has 
been ſome time up; and let him take Care they are driven to 
a good feeding Place, for otherwiſe, being hungry, they eat 
any thing : and thus, between cold Nights and bad Food, they 
get the Rot and periſh, 


CHAP. XX. Of Hogs, their Advantages and Evils, 


GREAT Recommendation of any Animal to the 

Farmer, is the Cheapneſs of its Food, and this ſets the 
Hog above almoſt any other in his Eſteem, little is to be 
bought for that Creature, and he conſumes very little of the 
Stock of whatever Kind, any thing contenting him that 1s 
eatable, though his Appetite is greater than that of any of the 
Kinds yet mentioned. If Food is to be raiſed for the Hog, 
it comes very eaſy; Coleworts, French Beans, and any other 
of the coarſer Vegetables anſwer the Purpoſe, they grow any 
where, and are ſown with little Trouble, and the worſt of 
theſe will fatten the Hog, in which Condition he ſupplies the 
Family and the Market to a very good Account. | 

The Fleſh ſerves the Farmer in a Variety of Forms, and 
when the more marketable Parts are diſpoſed of, there re- 
mains a great deal that anſwers that Purpoſe. 

The Refuſe of every Thing ſerves them for Food, as 
whatever is thrown from the Barn, the Kitchen, or the Dai- 
ry; if they be ſuffer'd to run free about, they will, in a great 
Meaſure provide for themſelves, but this is not a profitable 
Method, although it may appear a ſaving one. My Huſ- 
bandman doubtleſs is acquainted with that good old Obſerva- 
tion, that all that is ſaved is not got, and it will ſerve for his 
Inſtruction here; for while they get their Food for nothing 
by running abroad, they waſte their Fleſh ; ſo that what 1s 
8 in their Value, is much more than is gain'd by the 
aving. rn, | 

Having named the good Qualities of the Hog, it is proper 
to mention alſo the bad; the Farmer who is about to buy in 
his Stock, ſhould know at once the Advantages and Diſadvan- 
tages attending every Kind, that he may purchaſe according- 

ly. The Hog is the moſt ravenous of all the Creatures com- 
monly kept about Houles ; Oy ſpoil and deſtroy more than 
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they eat, if they are not kept in due Bounds, and with a pro- 
per Care; and their rooting up the Ground is a very trouble. 
ſome and miſchievous Quality. No Creature is more apt to 
break the Farmer's Fences than the Hog; and between this 
and his tearing up the Ground, and trampling Things to 
Pieces, the Miſchief he would do if left at large would be 
endleſs, and all his Value would not pay for it. 

Theſe are his ill Qualities, they are therefore to be guarded 
againſt; and in Proportion as the Fafmer is in Danger of be- 
ing more hurt by them, and has it leſs in his Power to pre- 
vent them by a proper Manner of keeping the Creature, by 
ſo much the more cautious ought he to be in the buying any 
large Number of this Animal. | 

The Ways to prevent theſe Accidents, are by managing or 
keeping the Hog up. We have ſaid before that in running at 
large the Hog waſtes his Fleſh, therefore it is always beſt to 
keep them penn'd up into ſome Court; this is the moſt bene- 
ficial not only with Reſpect to their Fleſh and its Profits, but 
to the Dung they make in theſe Places, for whatever is thrown 
to them, that they do not eat, they here trample to Pieces, 
and being mix'd with their Dung and Urine, it becomes ex- 
cellent as Manure. 

In Places where it is not convenient to keep them thus en- 
clos'd, their rooting up the Ground 1s prevented by putting 
Rings into their Noſes ; and their breaking Fences in ſome 
Degree by their being yoak'd. 

Theſe are the Remedies for the Evils attending the keeping 
of Hogs; and the Huſbandman who has already ſeen their 
good and ill Qualities, will judge upon this according to the 
Circumſtances of his Farm, whether it be convenient for him 
to engage in the feeding many of them or not. 


CHAP. XXI. Of the ſeveral Breeds or Kinds of Hogs. 


I F upon mature Conſideration any one determines to keep 
Swine in large Numbers, and with ExpeQation of a con- 
ſiderable Profit; let him firſt be very careful in chuſing his 
Kind ; there are not ſo many diſtin& Breeds in Swine, as there 
are in Sheep and Oxen, but there 1s a great deal of Difference 

between thoſe there are. | 
The Breeds may be diſtinguiſh'd into three; 1. The wild 
Hog, which is ſmall but hardy, it will feed upon leſs than any 
other, and its Meat, though ſmaller in Quantity, is prefera- 
ble to that of any other. 2. The common Hog which is 
larger, longer leg'd, and bigger bon'd than the wild, mw 4 
orgs 
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= fords an excellent Bacon. And, 3. The low big belly'd Hog, 
RX which is of late become very common in moſt Parts of En- 
= cLianD; this lives cheap, is leſs miſchievous than the others, 
and breeds very faſt, but it is inferior to the common Swine 
in its Advantages to the Farmer, all Things being conſider'd 
together. | 

Of theſe ſeveral Kinds the low Hog is to be choſen by thoſe 
who live in and about large Towns, to run about the Streets, 
where it takes Care of itſelf, and does better, being of a 
quieter Diſpoſition than the others : the Farmer in the Coun- 
try is to chuſe the common Hog as beſt ſuited to his Purpoſe, 
being the largeſt in its Growth, bringing forth a ſufficient 
Number at a Litter, and being eaſily fatted for the Service of 
his Family or for the Market. * Ng 

In ſome particular Counties theſe Creatures thrive better 
than in others, particularly in HAMrsHIRE, LEICEST ER 
SHIRE and WARWICKSHIRE. It will be therefore prudent, 
if it can be done with Convenience, to buy the Hogs for 
breed from theſe Places, and let the Purchaſer be very parti- 
cular on this Occaſion in reſpect of their Shape. 

Let them be choſen with long and large Bodies, deep 
Sides and Bellies, and very thick Thighs; let the Neck be 
thick, the Noſe ſhort, and the Chine thick and well ſet with 
large and ſtrong Briſtles. | 

hen the Farmer has taken Care about a proper Kind of 
Hog for ſtocking his Yard, -and underſtands thus how to chuſe 
them, let him next be careful in ſuiting the Number to the 
Bigneſs of his Yard, and to the Quantity of the Proviſion he 
will be able to ſupply them. And in this the Care is, that he 
do not take in too many ; for no Creature breeds faſter than 
the Hog, and if he does not uſe Moderation in ſetting out, he 
will be over-run with them. 

This great Increaſe depends partly upon the Number the 
Sow brings forth at a Litter, and partly from. the Shortneſs 
of the Time ſhe goes with young. One of theſe Creatures 
will have four Litters in a Year, and they will bring from 
eight to twenty at a Time. So large a Number as the laſt is 
not common, nor indeed is it natural, for the Creature can 
bring up no more than ſhe has Teats to ſuckle. 

When a Sow brings forth more than ſhe can raiſe, they 
muſt be put to other Sows, if there be any in the Yard in a 
proper Condition to ſuckle them; if not, they muſt be de- 
ſtroy'd, for there is no raiſing them. | 

The more Hogs there are in the Yard, the more ravenous 
they are, for they grow greedy by.obſerving the eating of one 


another, 
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another; and if there be not ſufficient Food for them at the 


Time when they give ſuck eſpecially, they will eat up one an- 
others young, or their own; ſo that of all Creatures in the 
Stock, the greateſt Care is to be taken with regard to theſe, 
that more are not taken in than can be fed. 

Let the Farmer chuſe out the largeſt and ſtouteſt of his 
Pigs for the continuing of the Breed; and one Rule of judg- 
ing early of their Qualities in this ReſpeQ, is the obſerving 
which they are that ſuck the foremoſt Teats; for they all aim 
at this, and the ſtrongeſt get them. 

After the proper Number of the beſt and ſtrongeſt Pigs are 
thus choſen out to be rear'd as Boars and Sows for Breeding, 
ſuch as are not diſpoſed of while Pigs for the Spit, are to be 
gelt or ſpay'd according to their Sex; this prodigiouſly in- 
creaſes their Fat, eſpecially that of the Females, 

Great Numbers of Hogs are rais'd at this Time by the 
Brewers and Malt Diſtillers, becauſe of the Convenience of 


.their Grains; but of this more need not be ſaid here, the Me- 


thod being known and eaſy, and at this Time deliver'd down 
among the Rudiments of thoſe Profeſſions to ſuch as learn 
them. They are kept clean and well fed, and nothing more 
is requir'd to their perfect thriving. . 

'There are two different Ways of managing the Fleſh of 
the Hog for Service ; the one for Pork, and the other for 
Bacon. According to the Choice of theſe, the Age of the 
Creature 1s to be different. About nine Months old is the 
proper Age of the Hog for killing for Pork, and the fineſt 
Time for Bacon is when they are a Year and halt. 

As to the Time of their Breeding, the ſtouteſt and beſt 
Pigs are to be had from Sows of three, four or five Years 
old, but they will begin to breed at a Year old, and will very 
well continue till they are ſeven : the three Years I have nam'd 
are however the prime. The Age of the Boar is to be conũ- 
der'd by thoſe who would keep up a good Breed, as well as 
that of the Sow, he ſhould not be lefs than two Years old, 
nor more than five. 

The Boar is no Loſs at the End of this Time, he may be 
fold for Brawn, if an Opportunity offers; if not, he may be 
gelt, and will fatten very well: nor does the Operation, 
though perform'd ſo late, do him any Harm. | 

A great deal of Prudence 1s requir'd in the Management 
of this Creature. An Error any Way in reſpe& to their 


Food, is very prejudicial ; for the general Courſe of their 
Lives it matters not much what it is, but due Care muſt be 


had about the Quantity. If they are allowed too little, ey 
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ini be continually ravenous and miſchievous, and if they are 
ed too plentifully, they will not be healthful. They ſhould 
be kept in Heart and Strength by moderate feeding, till the 
rime they are to be fatten'd up for killing; and on this Arti- 


eie depends in every Reſpect, a great Part of the Profit that 
39 ſhall ariſe from them to the Owner. 


CH AP. XXII. -Of the feeding of Hogs. 


S to the Manner of feeding Hogs, the beſt Method is to 

5 keep them for the moſt part in the Yard : their Food 
there ſhould be Waſh every Morning and Evening; ſuch as 
Diſh-water with Grounds of Drink, and a few Grains or o- 
ther Offal : for the reſt of the Day they may be occaſionally 
ſuffer'd to graze, eſpecially in damp ſedgy Grounds, and the 
=X Refuſe of the Garden is to be thrown to them in the Yard; 
ſuch of this as they do not eat, they will tread to Pieces, and 
with their Dung and Urine it will become excellent Manure. 
= Hogs feed excellently in Woods and under Hedges in Au- 
tumn, when the wild Fruits are ripe and falling, they eat 
every Kind, Hips, Haws, Sloes, Acorns and Beechmaſt ; 
and theſe are a very natural and excellent Food for them. If 
=2 Hogs could be fed thus conſtantly, their Fleſh would be 
ſweeter and better taſted than it is in the common Way of 
= fattening of them; but in ſome Places there is but little of 
this Food; then it falls out only at one Seaſon of the Year, 
and the Creature is not well to be truſted. When all Things 
concur, the Fleſh of a Hog thus fed is excellent: ſome think 
this Food alone will not give the requir'd Firmneſs to the Fat, 
but Experience ſhews they are miſtaken. 
| When Hogs are to be fatted in the Stye, Cleanlineſs is a 
very great Ariicle. They muſt alſo be fed often, and not too 
much ſet before them at a Time, for their ravenous Appe- 
tites will lead them to eat more than they can digeſt. Their 
Food muſt be freſh and good; they muſt have as much freſh 
and ſweet Water as they chuſe to drink; and be kept quiet. 
In this Manner they will fatten ſoon and well ; their Fat will 
be firm, and their Fleſh well taſted. 

Nothing anſwers ſo well in all Reſpe&s for the fattening of 
Hogs as the Fruit of the wild Trees; they have Air and Ex- 
erciſe while they get it, they live clean, and it is their natural 
Food: theſe are great Reaſons, but where there is not a Con- 
venience of getting this Food, or the Seaſon of the Year 
does not ſuit, the Way is to fatten them up altogether in Styes, 
a and this is to be done with Peaſe; or when they happen 7 be 
: | aſs 
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dear, the Meal of offal Corn will anſwer the Purpoſe: theſe 
are to be mix'd up with Whey or ſkim Milk, or Milk and 
Water, and the Creature will never fail to fatten upon any 
of them. 

It will take about a Month to fatten a Hog in this Way, 
ſuppoſing him to have been in that middling Condition before, 
which we have recommended for the Sake of his Health. 
Peaſe, when they are to be had, are to be prefer'd to the o- 
ther Foods; and there is ſuch an Opinion of their Effect 
in giving Firmneſs, and a clean Taſte to the Fat of the Ba- 
con, that in Places, or at Times when they happen to be 
dear, although the Hog be fatted up with the other Things, 
they generally , give him a good Quantity of Peaſe the laſt 

eek. 

Hogs will ravenouſly eat the Buds of many Trees, parti- 
cularly the Aſh and Sycamore, and it is a Practice in ſome 
Places to beat down Sycamore Leaves for their Feod, upon 
which they will fatten. | 

Grains fatten them very quickly, and often when theſe 
Creatures will not thrive with any other Food, theſe will 
bring them to themſelves, and they will afterwards fatten 
upon any Thing. 

The Way in which Hogs are fatted in many Places, for 
the Service of the Navy, is excellent; and when there are 
Conveniencies for it, ſhould be follow'd by every Farmer 
who deals in theſe Creatures. They take in a Piece of Ground 
by the Side of a running Water, hedging in alſo ſome Part 
of the Water that there may be a Place for the Hogs to drink 
without Danger of their Eſcape. They ſtack up a Quantity 
of Beans and Peaſe in this incloſed Piece of Ground, and 
turn in as many Hogs as the Quantity of Food will fatten. 
They let them here live at their Eaſe and Liberty one among 
another, cutting down the Stacks as they are wanted. Thus 
having Plenty of Food and Water, and Room and Quiet, 
they fatten excellently. 

As the Hog is a Creature often apt to waſte its Food if too 
much be given at a Time, they have a very good Contrivance 
in ſome Parts of OxroRDSHIRE to prevent this, and at the 
ſame Time to ſave the Trouble of that conſtant Attendance, 
which is requir'd in feeding them with ſmall Quantities at a 
Time. They do it in this Manner: they place over the Stye 
a Veſſel like the Hopper of a Mill, and into this put as much 
Beans or Peaſe, or other dry Food, as will fatten ſuch a 
Number of Hogs. From this there comes a large ſquare 
Pipe down half Way of the Stye, thro' which the Food con- 
R tinually 
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tinually deſcends out of the Hopper. This Pipe terminates 
at that Diſtance in ſix ſmaller Pipes, each of which ends in a 
ſmall Trough, that is no bigger than juſt to admit the Noſe of 
the Hog; and they come all of them with their Ends ſo near 
the Bottom, that there is never above a Handful of the Food 
at a Time in each Trough. When this is taken away by the 
eating of the Hog, there follows ſo much more. 'This pre- 
vents their waſting any Part of the Meat, at the ſame Time 
that they have a conſtant Supply: and if it happen from the 
Convenience of the Place, that .a ſmall Current of Water 
can be brought through the Stye, they will in this Manner be 
fatted with leſs 'Trouble, than in the Way already mention'd of 
ſtacking the Beans and Peaſe for their Service. 

The Inconvenience from Hogs rooting up the Ground, has 
been mention'd already; and the common Method of pre- 
venting it, which is by putting a Ring in their Noſe; but as 
this is often often ineffectual, and a great deal of Miſchief is 
ſometimes done very unexpectedly by theſe Creatures, we 
ſhall propoſe, to the Imitation of the Farmer in general, 
a Method much more ſecure, which has been long practiſed 
in STAFFORDSHIRE, and ſome of the neighbouring Coun- 
ties, although it has not got into Uſe in all Parts of the King- 
dom. 

Inſtead of the Ring they uſe a forked Iron, arm'd at each 
Point with a Fin like the half of an Arrow Head. This being 
thruſt through the Edge of the Hog's Noſe, cannot be got 
back, and they cap the Bottom or ſquare Part of the Fork 
that lies upon the Noſe with a long and hollow Ring, which 
turns round upon it. So that the Creature can never take 

old enough to turn up the Earth. This is a Contrivance 
very eaſy, and it ſhews its own Uſe. The Damage Hogs of- 
ten do by rooting up the Ground is ſufficiently known ; and 
many have found how unfit the common Method by Rings is 
to prevent it. This will never fail perfectly to anſwer its In- 
tent, and ought therefore to be univerſal. 

The Method of feeding Hogs on Clover has been menti- 
on'd occaſionally in another Place, when we were ſpeaking of 
the Dung of that Animal as a Manure; and ſomething far- 
ther may be properly added here. Clover is an excellent Food 
for the Hog, but it is beſt not to make it-the only Food, for 
it is apt to give a Yellowneſs to the Fleſh, which hurts it in 
the Market. The beſt Method of giving Hogs Clover is, at 
the ſame Time that they are feeding at other Hours of the 
Day on other Things. Thus let them be turn'd out of the 
Stye without their Breakfaſt of Waſh in the Morning, oy 

| | thev 
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they may have a good Stomach for the Clover; and at the 
right Seaſon be driven into the Field with the Horn'd Cattle. 
At Evening let them be brought home, and fed with Waſh 
mix'd with Grains or Corn, or let them have inſtead of the 
Waſh, a great deal of ſkim Milk or Whey. This is the 
Manner in which Hogs may be fed to the greateſt Advan- 
tage upon Clover, and it is a very good Method of ma- 
naß ne them. 

ran and Pollards fatten Hogs very ſpeedily, but the Fleſh 
15 not ſo firm: nothing for this Purpoſe anſwers like the Pea 
or Bean: a great Variety of Foods might be mention'd for a 
Creature that will eat any Thing, but there are none of them 
come up to theſe, which are natural to the Animal. 

The Diaillere Waſh and Grains feed them up quickly, but 
there is a great Difference between the Bacon and Pork fatted 
by that Means, and ſuch as is fed on the natural Fruits of 
Trees or Pulſe, ſuch as have been before recommended. 

The ſame Kind of Food is alfo excellent, given properly, 
and in due Quantity for the feeding of Pigs at their firſt wean- 
ing, the beſt Food is ſkim Milk, Whey, and the artificial 
Graſſes. After a Week or ten Days, it will be proper to add 
Bran or Grains to the Whey or Milk; and ſoon after this 
they may have Peaſe and Beans in Moderation, and this will 
increaſe their Growth, and make their Fleſh better. After 
this, if they have been pig'd in an early Seaſon, they will 
come in for a Share of the Stubbling and Beechmaſt which 
will at once raiſe them beyond ExpeQtation. | 

A great deal of Advantage in this ReſpeQ is owing to the 
Seaſon of their being pig'd; the Spring, or early in Summer, 
is the beſt Time for thoſe that are intended to be brought up; 
thoſe that are farrow'd near Winter, if ever ſo much Care is 
taken of them, growing ſlowly they are often ſtunted in their 
Growth; and they are ity more ſubjeC to Diſeaſes than 
thoſe which come at a more favourable Time. 


C HAP. XXIII. Of Goat. 


T HE Goat is not to be ſet upon an Equality with the 
Sheep or Swine, in its Value in any Reſpect; but there 
is an Advantage attending it which none of the others have, 
and which ought to recommend it to the Conſideration of all 
who are ſituated ſo as to enjoy its Benefit; this is, that it will 
live where neither Ox, Sheep, or even Hog can. In ſuch 
Places it does not ſtand in Competition with thoſe ſeveral 
Kinds, for they cannot be fed there; but for this very Reaſon, 

; | the 
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the Goat ſhould be bred in thoſe Places, for the Profit of this 
Creature is ſomething; and it is in that Caſe the only Kind 
that can be had. 

The Goat will feed in common Paſtures, but there it is not 
worth while to breed or ſuffer them, for Sheep of one Kind 
or other will live on them according to their Natures; and 
the very worſt Kind of thoſe are greatly preferable to the 
Goat in Profit. Beſide, the Goat is more apt to crop the 
young Shoots of Trees and Shrubs than any other Animal 
whatſoever, and in this Reſpe& alone, would do more Miſ- 
chief than he was worth. | 

Theſe are ſufficient Reaſons againſt breeding this Creature 
in common Grounds, but where there is hilly, barren and 
uſeleſs Land in any Quantity, there ?tis every one's Intereſt to 
breed this Creature, for it will walk at its Eaſe where any o- 
ther Animal would break its Neck, and will feed very well 
where any other Kind would ſtarve. | 

The natural Soil and Situation for the Goat is a barren, 
rocky, and craggy Mountain. Theſe Places, even the worſt 
of them, produce ſome Briars, and other ſmall Shrubs, and 
upon the Shoots of theſe the Goats browſe with the greateſt. 
Satisfaction imaginable. | 

In general the Food of Goats is ſuch, as is of no Uſe to 
any other Creature; and they are to be bred with very little 
Care or Trouble. For theſe Reaſons I would adviſe every 
Huſbandman who has in his Poſſeſſion this barren, buſhy, and 
rocky high Ground, to keep them: and for his Inſtruction to 
make the greateſt Profit by them, I ſhall lay down ſome Ob- 
ſervations which I have received from a very worthy Cor- 
reſpondent upon the Borders of WALESs, where there are a 
great Quantity of them kept to conſiderable Profit. 

There is leſs Difference in Goats than among moſt other 
Kinds, yet for the Farmer who intends to bring them to a 
new Place, the following Conſiderations ſhould be obſerved 
In the Choice. - | 

The beſt Goats are thoſe which are ſtrongeſt limb'd, and 
largeſt bodied, therefore let them be choſen for Breed, big 
made in every Part, and cover'd with a deep and ſtiff Hair. 
Let their Joints be firm and ſtrait, the Neck ſhort and thick, 
and the Head ſmall and ſlender, with full and large Eyes, and 
long and ſtout Horns. 'The Colour is not material, nor cer- 
tain, but in general the black Goat 1s the ſtouteſt, and his long 
Beard is a Sign of a good Kind; the py'd Goats are ſuppoſed 
to bring forth the fineſt and beſt taſted Kids, but this is not 
certain or unalterable. ues. 
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The Goats being thus choſen, the next Care is the putting 
them together for Breed. No Creature is ſo ready for copu- 
lating. The Seaſon when the young will be beſt bred up, is 
ſuch as comes from their being put together towards the 
Middle of Winter. This is the Time at which the Huſband. 
man who intends to raiſe a good Breed, ſhould put them to 
one another; and to this Purpoſe the he Goat ſhould be from 
two to five Years old: he is beſt if about three or four; and 
the ſhe four, five or ſix. This is the Time of Life at which 
they are found to breed the beſt and ſtouteſt young ones, for 
the he Goat wears himſelf out by his frequent Copulation, 
and is enfeebled by Age at ſix Years old; after which Time 
his Young are poor, and ſeldom come to any Thing. 

The ſhe Goat is ſeldom troubled with Diſtempers, and is 
a very free Breeder; they will very well bring forth twice a 
Year, and they have ſometimes two, and ſometimes three 
Kids at once. | 

The Goats ſhould be kept in Herds or ſmall Flocks; and 
though they are very hardy, yet it will be a great Advantage 
to them if they have Shade in Summer, and Shelter in Win- 
ter. But this laſt muſt not be carried too far; if they be 
houſed in the hardeſt Time of the Winter, as is done in ſome 
Places, they ſhould have no Litter ; for that will make them 
too hot: they are uſed to Hardſhips in their natural Way of 
living, and nothing is ſo likely to do them Miſchief as too 
much Care and Tenderneſs. Cleanlineſs is a great Article 
when they are houſed, for as.they are uſed to ſweet Air, and 
are in themſelves very rank, if they are kept hot and frowzy, 
they fall into Diſorders. 5 | 

Nothing will require a ſtricter Care in the Farmer's Hands 
who breeds Goats, than the defending his Trees from them, 
for they will certainly deſtroy the young and new planted ones ; 
and the oldeſt will not eſcape. | | 

Tt is enough for the Defence of Trees againſt other Ani- 
mals, to train them up fo that the Branches ſhall be above 
their Reach from the Ground, but this is no Defence a- 
gainſt the Goat; for that Creature will climb the old Trees, 
particularly the Elm, of whoſe young Shoots it is very fond, 
and will browze for Days together among the young Branches. 

For this Reaſon as the barren and rocky Grounds before 
mention'd, are fit Places for them, they ſhould be confined 

to theſe alone; otherwiſe they will ſoon do more Miſchief 
than they are worth. This keeping them in due Bounds 
however, is not difficult; and there are a great. many Places 
in ENGLAND, where a very conſiderable Profit might be 
made by breeding them. The 
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The Advantages the Huſbandman receives from the Goat 
are of four Kinds; the Milk, the Fleſh of the Kid, the 
Skin, and the Hair; but of theſe the two latter are leſs re- 
garded. 

The Hair is, in ſome Places, us'd for twiſting into Ropes, 
and has this Preference above all other Kinds, that it will ne- 
ver rot in Water. In ſome Places alſo Goat's Hair is wrought 
into a Kind of Cloth for Apparel. | 
* The Skin is capable of being dreſs'd into a very good Kind 

of Leather; and it is uſed for this Purpoſe in ſome Places, 
though altogether neglected in others. Goat's Milk is of the 
Nature of Aﬀes Milk, an excellent Reſtorative in Conſump- 
tions, and for decayed Conſtitutions; and in ſome Counties 


WY they make a very good Kind of Cheeſe from it: in other 


F- Places, where the Stock conſiſts partly of Goats, and partly 


of Cows, the latter of which the Huſbandman cannot keep 


either of a very good Kind, or in any great Number, becauſe 
of the Barrenneſs of his Land, they mix the Goats Milk and 
= Cows Milk together, and this Way it yields a very good Kind 
of Cheeſe, and that in a large Quantity, according to the 
common Way of making. This is the Practice I ſhould ad- 
viſe to the Farmer who keeps Goats : for there is ſcarce any 
Place where he may not upon the better Pieces of his Ground, 


W keep ſome Cows, and the Goat's Milk anſwers much better, 


and is managed much more eaſily for Cheeſe in this Mixture, 
than when People are reduced to uſe it alone. 
= The Fleſh of the Goat is very rank, and even unwhole- 
ſome, as well as unpleaſant ; but Kid is a fine Meat, it is very 
W little inferior to Veniſon ; and as the Kid is fo eaſily had, and 
rear'd with ſo little Trouble, were there no other Reaſon for 
keeping of Goats, this were ſufficient. People that are deli- 
eate about the Fleſh, are at the Pains to rear Kids for the Ta- 
ble, in the ſame Manner as we have directed already for 
Lambs; but this is not worth while, for with the leaſt Care 
imaginable they grow to an excellent Condition, as they run 
wild after the Dam. | 


CHAP. XXIV. Of the Rabbit in general. 


PRE Rabbit is a ſmall Animal, and may appear of ſmall 
Conſequence after the Kinds already named for the 
Farmer's Breeding, yet this is very well worth his regarding, 
as a Part of his Stock. It has the Recommendation of the 
Goat, that it will thrive where nothing elſe can live; and 
Vol. III. | G | the 
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the ſame Advantage as the Hog, in the great Encreaſe by 
oung. . | 
Both the Buck and Doe Rabbit are eager for Copulation, 
and they muſt not be reſtrain'd. The Does go but a Month 
with young; and as ſoon as they have brought forth, they 
are ready to copulate again. When they run wild they get 
together in a very little Time; and when they are kept tame 
and ſeparate, they muſt be put together ſoon after the bring. Wi 
ing forth, otherwiſe the Doe grows ſullen, and will take little 
or no Care of her young ones. | 

The Rabbit is diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds, the wild and 
the tame. Theſe are kept in a diſtinct Manner, the will 
running looſe, and burrowing themſelves Holes in the Ground, 
and the tame being kept in Houſes, Huts, or Boxes. 

Both Kinds yield a very large Profit, though under different 
Management. The wild Rabbit breeds faſtly and freely in 
Warrens, or other Places where there is Room and a free 
Air. They will thrive upon the pooreſt and barreneſt, gra- 
velly, ftony, or ſandy Soils : by ſtony we mean ſuch as are 
full of ſmall Stones, not the rocky, for in theſe laſt they can- 
not burrow. In theſe Sorts of Grounds the Farmer will find 
great Advantage from the breeding of Rabbits, either altoge- 
ther or occaſionally; for in the latter Way they improve 
theſe barren Lands extreamly, by their Dung and Urine, 
and render the worſt of them fit for raiſing good Crops of 
Rye, and ſuch as are buta little better, for the other Kinds 
of Corn. 

The Diſtinction between wild and tame Rabbits is not 
founded in Nature, but on our own Practice; for the wild 
Kinds may be as well kept tame as the others. They ate 
uſed to a Kind of Impriſonment in their Holes, and for that 
Reaſon they bear Confinement better than moſt other Crea- 
tures. 


CHAP. XXV. Of the wild Rabbit. 


A* to the wild Kind there is properly but one Breed of 
them, and all the Direction that is needful in the Choice 
is, that ſuch as are taken to begin a Stock, be large and big 
bodied, with a good deep Fur that hangs faſt upon their Backs, 
and with ſtout Limbs. The Huſbandman that has waſte 
Ground in his Hands, that is fenced well, and not with live 
Hedges, ſhould never omit this Part of his Stock, for the 
very worſt of his Ground will do, and the Advantage he fe- 
. ceives from them will be very great. Pos 
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A ſmall Number is ſufficient to be firſt turn'd in, for of all 
Creatures uſeful to Mankind, they are the greateſt Breeders. 

Experience ſhews that the wild Rabbit ſucceeds better in 
ſome Places than others; the young growing up much quicker, 
and the Fleſh being finer and better taſted. The Reaſon of 
this is to be ſearch'd in the Soil and the Produce; and this 
may teach the Huſbandman on which of ſuch Grounds as 
ſeem proper, it will be moſt to his Benefit to breed them. 

In general, the ſhorter and ſcantier the Graſs, the better is 
the Taſte of the Rabbit. The dryer the Ground the better 
they ſucceed, where there is much Water they never are well 
flavour'd. 


Of all Creatures, Water is the leaſt neceſſary to the Rab- 


bit, for we ſee the tame ones will live very well altogether 


without it, on moiſt Food. Where the Soil is dryeft, the 
Air fineſt, and the Water that there is in the Way is running 
and clear, there the Rabbits may reaſonably be expected to 
ſucceed beſt, damp Ground and ſtanding Waters being the 


greateſt Diſadvantages to this Creature, 


As I have obſerved that the common wild Rabbit will very 
freely be kept tame, ſo it has been found, many Years ſince, 
that thoſe which we uſually underſtand as tame Rabbits, will 
live very well wild, eſpecially the hardier Kinds. This is a 
Conſideration of ſome Conſequence, becauſe there is one of 
the tame Kinds that is, in every Reſpect, better than the 
common wild one. This 1s that which 1s known by the Name 
of the Silver-hair'd Rabbit. It will live and thrive as well 
wild as the common Sort; and as it is always better taſted and 
fairer to the Eye, ſo that it brings a larger Price. The Skin 
alſo is of much more Value, and the Demand for it among 
the Furriers is conſtant and certain. | 

For theſe Reaſons it is, in many Caſes, adviſeable to breed 


this Kind wild inſtead of the other: but though it often is ſo, 


it is not always. This, though as hardy as the other, requires 
a better Supply of Food, and is poor, and of little Value upon 
thoſe barren and heathy Lands, on which the common wild 
Rabbit ſucceeds very well. | 

'The proper Place for this Kind is a Park, where it may run 
at Liberty among the Deer and other Cattle, and where there 
is good Graſs, though not rank, upon the Ground: the o- 
ther is the proper Kind for the miſerableſt and pooreſt Lands. 
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CHAP. XXVI. Of the tame Rabbit. 


AME Rabbits are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Kinds, ac. 
. cording to their Colours and other accidental Diſtincti. 
ons; but the Differences are not great, nor is there any ma- 
terial Point of Profit attending the Choice of one or the o- 
ther Sort. | 

The Silver-hair'd Rabbit laſt-named, is a very good and 
profitable Kind to be kept tame, becauſe of the Advantage of 
the Skin. The Dur Rabbit is a much larger Kind, and 
is very good for the Table, but the Skin is of leſs Value. 
The moſt beautiful, when kept cleanly, is the white long- 
hair'd Rabbit, this is, by ſome, called the Turkey Rabbit, 
from the Place from whence we firſt had it ; and by others 
the Shagge Rabbit, from the Length of its Hair. This is a 
very good Kind to breed tame alſo, but if not kept very clean, 
it is ſubje@ to a Diſorder not unlike what Doctors call the 
Plica Polonica, the Hair growing together in Clots and Cakes, 
and this often in ſuch a Manner, that Blood Veſſels from the 
Skin run up amongſt the Clots, and they will bleed on being 
cut off, | 

It is not very material which of theſe, or of the ſeveral 
other Kinds that it is a Cuſtom to breed at this Time, the 
Farmer chuſes ; for, with proper Management, any of them 
will turn to very good Account ; but which ever Sort it be, 
let him take a more ſtrict and critical Care in the Choice, 
than he has been directed to do in thoſe which are to run wild, 
for a great deal more depends upon it in this Kind, than in 
thoſe. The Skin here is of much Conſequence, and the Di- 
ſtinctions in this are nice, and never enough to be regarded 
in the Choice for Breed. 

In the Silver-hair'd Rabbit for Inſtance, let the Huſband 
man take Care to chuſe his Buck of the true Kind and Colour, 
for on this, more than on the Doe, will depend the Value of 
the Breed. Let the Fur be thick, deep, ſmooth, and gloſſy; 
and let the Ground Colour be black, with a moderate Quan- 
tity of white or ſilvery Hair. It is proper to chuſe them ra- 
ther too dark, for breeding, becauſe the Colour in the young 
is more apt to grow paler than deeper; and a Silver Skin 
that is too dark, always will bring a better Price than one 
that is too light. 4; | 

In the ſame Manner let the Fur of the ſeveral other Kinds 
be examined, when they are choſen for breeding; for the 
reſt of the Directions already given, for the Choice of wi 
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wild, hold good here: the largeſt and beſt ſhaped being to be 
# fix'd upon. In the ſame Manner as theſe Rabbits were firſt 
# choſen, let them be pick'd out from time to time for keeping 
to preſerve the Breed; for upon this will depend a great Part 
of the Advantage. 

The Farmer having thus ſelected his Stock of theſe little 
Animals, is to take his Choice of the ſeveral Methods which 
are in Uſe for the breeding and keeping of them. Theſe are 
many, and among them ſome allow more and ſome leſs Li- 
berty to the Animal: in general, ſuch as allow moſt Freedom, 
even in this Way, and moſt Air are beſt, for though the 
Rabbit will bear Confinement very well, yet it will thrive 
beſt where that is leaſt ſtriQt. - 

Cleanlineſs alſo is a very great Article in the breeding of 
theſe, as well as other Creatures, and where the Confinement 
is leaſt ſtrict, there is naturally leaſt Foulneſs. The Dung and 
Urine of the Rabbit have a very diſagreeable and rank Smell; 
and nothing prejudices the Creature more than being kept 
naſty with theſe about it. 

The general Way of keeping tame Rabbits is in a Kind of 
Boxes made for this Purpoſe ; others keep them in Pits : but 
it would be a much better Way to keep them in Buildings 
made for that Purpoſe. This might be done at a ſmall Ex- 
pence, and would anſwer very well; for it would be clean- 
lier and more wholeſome than any other Way. The Boxes 
are too ſmall, and therefore are apt to grow naſty, and the 
Pits are liable to be damp, which, as we have obſerved alrea- 
dy, is one of the worſt Things that can happen in a Place 


where Rabbits are to breed. 


The Boxes, for ſuch as prefer them, ſhould be made of 
thin Wainſcot, and divided into larger and ſmaller Rooms, 
two for each Rabbit. One of theſe ſhould be for eating, and 
the other for lodging and bringing forth the young. That for 
eating ſhould be the larger, and ſhould have a Grate before it 
for Light, and the ſmaller ſhould be entirely dark. Before 
both there muſt be plac'd a Trough, with the Food; and 
thus the Creature will live, thrive, breed, and fatten: but 
there wants free Air, and it is very difficult to keep them 
cleanly, ſo that although this Method may do, the others are 
ſure to anſwer better, when they are managed properly: 

Thoſe who uſe this Method by Boxes, ſet them one above 
another, in ſo many Stories; and keep the Bucks by them- 
ſelves, and the Does by themſelves ; unleſs it be ſuch Does as 
havenot bred; and with thoſe they lodge a Buck in the ſame Box. 
'The common Size of theſe Boxes is two Feet long, the ſame in 
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Breadth, and a Foot high. It is ſurprizing to ſee fo large 3 
Creature as a Rabbit live ſo well as it does in this ſmall Com- 
aſs; but it will always do better when it has more Room. 

The Method of keeping them in Pits is preferable, and i; 
thus. A dry Soil is to be fix'd upon for this Purpoſe, and the 
Pit is to be dug ſeven Feet deep, and of a Bigneſs proportioned 
to tne Number intended to be kept in it. This muſt be wall'd 
up on the Inſide, only leaving Spaces for them to make their 
Burrows. A ſandy Soil, not too deſtitute of other Earth, will 
anſwer for the Purpoſe of theſe Pits, better than any other. 
At one End an hollow Place is to be made for the Buck to reſt 
in; he muſt be chain'd to a Stump, and have Room only to 
go to the Rack where the Food is placed in theſe Pits, and 
thence to his Den to reſt. At the other Parts of the Pit, 
out of the Reach of the Buck, are to be the Places left for 
the Does to make their Stops or Burrows. The Rack is to 
be placed near the Middle of the Pit, between the Buck and 
Does, he being on one Side by himſelf, and they on the 
other. | | 

Three Does may very well be kept in the ſame Pit with 
one Buck, and the Pit for this Purpoſe ſhould be about ten 
Feet ſquare. Some make them larger, and keep more Bucks 
than one, but it is a better Practice to make more of them, 
only allowing one Buck and two ar three Does to each. 

This will naturally appear to thofe who are not acquainted 
with theſe Things, a large Proviſion for three or four Rab- 
bits, and a great Expence for ſo few and ſmall Animals; but 
thoſe who have kept theſe Creatures know that it very well 
anſwers the Expence. Provided the Pit be dry they live more 
comfortably by much in it, than in the other Way of Boxes; 
and the Produce is ſo great that one Buck and three Does will 
bring an hundred and fifty, two hundred or more young ones 
in a Year. | „ 

The young are to be left under the Care of the Dam, till 
they are about a Month old, and they are then to be taken 
from her, either for Sale or the Table; or if there be no 
Demand either of theſe Ways for them, they muſt be put in- 
to ſome Pit, or other Placę made for that Purpoſe. Fe 

The ſame Practice is to be obſerved in removing the young, 
if they are kept in Boxes, or whateyer other Way. In what- 
ever Manner the old ones are kept, when they have brought 
forth a ſecond Brood, the firſt is to be taken away, and rear'd 
up elſewhere. The common Way in this Caſe is, to remove 
them to other Boxes, keeping thoſe of ſeveral Broods of a- 
bout the ſame Age together: and thus they are to be treated 
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in the * Way, either rearing them in 1 Pit, or in 
any Manner that is convenient, only atlowing them ſome 
Room and Air, the more of both the hetter. 

The Reaſon of chaining up the Buck Rabbit in the Pit, 
and of keeping him in a ſeparate Box in the other Way, is 
his miſchievous Diſpoſition, for he will kill all the young ones. 
This the Does arc themſelves fo ſenſible of, that they, in 
their natural wild Lite, hide the young ones, and cloſe up 
their Holes, that the Buck may not find them. 

The two great Requiſites in theſe Pits are Warmth and 
Dryneſs, their Depth, unleſs the Ground be very favourable, 
making them ſubject both to damp and cold, in either of 
which Caſes the Rabbits will not breed well. 

The moſt profitable Time of their Breeding is in the 
Depth of Winter, and they will never breed at this Scaſon, 
at leaſt not ſucceſsfully, unleſs they be kept dry and warm. 


CHAP. XXVII. A profitable Method of keeping tame 
Rabbits. 


I T is from the Danger of the Cold and Damp in Pits, and 
becauſe of the want of Air in Boxes, that I have been led 
to think of ſuch other Methods as. may give Rabbits the Ad- 
vantage of both in a fit Degree, and yet keep them in ſuch | 
an eaſy and ready Way, that they might be always at hand, 
eaſily fed, tended, and looked after in every Reſpect, and yet 
have Warmth and Freedom. 

To obtain theſe ſeveral Advantages, by means of which 
tame Rabbits of the beſt Kinds would be | kept in the greateſt 
Perfection of Health and Beauty, and to the greateſt Advan- 
tage of Breeding, let the Huſbandman erect a Building pur- 
poſely for them. 

Having choſen his Rabbits for Breed, let them fix upon a 
proper Spot of Ground for his Edifice, and draw the Plan of 
it of ſuch Extent as to contain conveniently the Number he 
thall think proper to keep. 

Let the Soil on which he builds this Place, be of a dry 

loamy Kind, with a large Proportion of Sand in it; for this 15 
the Sort of Earth the Rabbit loves beſt, and in which i it is al- 
ways moſt healthy. 

Let the Building be ſquare, and run up of Wood in a flight 
but yet a tight Manner; and let there be a Kind of Cloſet 
carry'd up at one End. 

In each Corner of this Square let there be a Den made ſor 
a Buck Rabbit, and a ſmall Poſt driven in, io which to faſten 
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him by a Chain, in the ſame Manner as in the Pit. At ſome 
ſmall Diſtance from the Corners, let there be Racks ſet u 
for Food, which ſhall be within the Reach of the Bucks, and 
one or two others in the Middle. 

When the Houſe is thus prepar'd, let the Bucks be chain'd 
in their Places, and the Does turned in. They will all live 
much more comfortably in this Houſe than in the Pits ; and at 
the Times of taking away their young, let them be put into 
the ſmaller Rooms or Cloſets, prepared for that Purpoſe, 
where they will live and thrive very comfortably. A Build. 
ing of this Kind will coſt little, and the Profit ariſing from 
the Rabbits will be much greater than-in any other Way, be- 
cauſe they will breed freely throughout the Winter; and nei— 
ther the old nor the young will be ſubje& to Diſeaſes. Both 
the old and the young will be, in this Manner alſo, defended 
better againſt Vermin than by any other Way whatſoever. _ 

The feeding of the Rabbit is an Article of great Conſe- 
quence, with Regard to its Health and Encreaſe, and it is leſs 
underſtood than moſt Things of the like Kind. Some feed 
them in a Manner entirely with wet Meat, others almoſt alto- 
gether with dry: now both theſe Methods are wrong. From 
what I have ſeen and try'd, a Mixture, or Diverſity of Food, 
keeps them better in Health and Vigour, and occaſions their 
breeding taſter, and more ſucceſsfully than any one Kind. 

The dry Meat of the Rabbit is Hay, Oats, and Bran. 
Their moiſt or wet Food is freſh Herbage, or Roots, of al- 
moſt any Kind, which they will eat with the greateſt Fager- 
neſs, as Coleworts: Parſley, and others from the Gardens ; 
and Sow-thiſtles, Mallows, and the like, from the Fields. 
Now theſe I would adviſe the Huſbandman to give them inter- 
changeably; always obſerving this Caution, that when he 
gives his Rabbits dry Meat, he muſt ſet them Water; and 
that when they have the freſn or moiſt Meat, they have no 
Occaſion for any, the Juices of thoſe Leaves and Herbs ſup- 
plying them with a ſufficient Humidity. 

It is a common Cuſtom with many to cut up the freſh 
Food for their Rabbits from under an Hedge, taking every 
Kind of Herb that offers, ſo it be young, and the Rabbit will 
eat almoſt any; but in this ſome Caution is neceſſary, tor the 
Herb Hemlock is very common under Hedges, and it is poi- 
ſonous; the Rabbit will eat it greedily, but 1t dies by the 
Effect. | 

The Hay that is given to Rabbits muſt be the fineſt, 
ſweeteſt, and ſhorteſt chat can be got. Nor let any one grudge 
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the Expence, for they eat but little, ſo that the Amount is 


EZ ſcarce worth Conſideration. 


This is the beſt and healthieſt Food of all others for Rah- 
bits, and ſhould be their ſtandard Diet, but about once in five 
Days they ſhould have the freſh Herbs, which cool and ſcour 
them. And by this Management they will be kept healthful 
and vigorous; always ready for breeding, and their young will 
be luſty, ſtrong, and thriving; 

Among the other Food of the Rabbit ſhould be mentioned 
Grains: this 1s of a middle Nature between the moiſt and dry 
Food; and is a very cheap Diet; but it is not wholeſome, 
and therefore is dearer in the End. The Rabbits will ſeem 
to thrive upon it, but there is no Food whatſoever that makes 
then fo liable to Diſeaſes. 

In general, the Advantage of their dry Meat is, that it pre- 
vents Diſeaſes; and thoſe who commonly keep them upon 
freſh and moiſt Food, as many do, giving them Carrots and 
other catable Roots among it, would do well to change it for 
dry Meat in wet Weather : for moiſt Food is the great Cauſe 
of theſe Creatures having the Rot, and they are moſt of all 
ſubject to this in damp Seaſons, 


BOOK-1.-PART H. 
Of FOWLS. 


CHAP. XXVIII. Of the Ciuck and Hen, their Kinds 
| and Choice, 


E come now to the Conſideration of Animals of ſmaller 
g Size, and leſs Advantage than thoſe ſeveral capital Ar- 
ticles of the Farmer's Stock treated of in the firſt Chapters of 
the preceding Book; yet not to be neglected. We are led 
by the Conſideration of the little Animal, laſt named among 
the Beaſts, to the Creatures of the winged Kind, among 
which we have begun not with the largeſt Sort, but the moſt 
uſeful. We have ſeen what conſiderable Profit may ariſe 
from the Rabbit well managed; and we ſhall ſee here that the 
Hen, when conſidered with reſpect to her Eggs and 
Chickens, not to mention her own Body, and the Feathers, 
affords an Article, though ſmall in Compariſon of ſome a- 
mong the preceding, yet very worthy of the Farmer's carctul 


Regard. 
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theſe he keeps to his Situation. If he live in a lone Place, it 


good Market throughout the whole Year, for one Kind or o- 
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Though the Profits ariſing from the Hen and her Kind ar: 
ſmall, in Proportion to thoſe of the Ox or Sheep, yet they MK 
come eaſier. There is lets Trouble and Expence in theſe 
Creatures, even than in the Rabbits, Indeed they in a Man. 
ner take Care of themſelves ; feeding at the beſt upon the 
Scatterings of the Barn, with little Aſſiſtance, and maintain- 
ing themſelves even where there is not this Help, by their 
own Care, with very little Help. | 

Fowls are therefore a Stock the pooreſt may keep, and ſuch 
as the richeſt need not to neglect, they are univerſal, and 
they very well deſerve to beſo; and are a Comfort to the Pea- 
{ant, while they add their Profit, though ſmall not inconſider- 
able, to the general Purſe of the wealthy Farmer. 

The Huſbandman is therefore to provide himſelf with 
Cocks and Hens as a material Part of his Stock, and he need 
not be afraid of oyerdoing in this Article; for theſe are not 
like thoſe Creatures, Numbers of which require great Atten- 
dance, and rich Paſturage: a very conſiderable Quantity of 
theſe will provide for themſelves in his Yard, and at the Barn 
Door, for the greateft Part of the Year, without doing him 
any Damage, and will be ſupported during the Remainder, at 
a very {mall Expence. | 

The Advantages they afford in Return for this are very cor- 
ſiderable in their Kind, when the Number is large, and they 
are in a Manner continual: they are a conſtant Supply for the 
Proviſion of his Family, and as conſtant for the Market, 
where, according to their Management, they afford a larger 
or ſmaller Price. 

The Value of every Thing riſes in Proportion to the De- 
mand there is for it, and on this will depend the particular Di- 
rections that are to be given to the Farmer in this Article. 
The great Demand for Fowls is in large Towns, therefore 
the careful Provider ought to proportion the Quantity of 


will not be worth his while ta keep, more than will ſerve for his 
own Family's Supply, and for a few of his Neighbours who 
may purchaſe of him: but if he be ſituated near a Market 
Town, eſpecially if within a due Diſtance of LoNpo, he 
may ſtock himſelf as largely as he pleaſes, and the greater 
Number the more the Profit ; for there is a conſtant and 


ther in this Way, either Eggs, Pullets, Chickens, Capons, 

going off at a good Price the whole Year. 
Additionally ta this, which is the greater Conſideration, he 
has the leſſer Article of their Feathers 3 and he has 5 the 
Dung, 
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Dung, which is very rich, as has been already ſhewn in its 


; proper Place. 
I be Huſbandman therefore, by this Conſideration, will 


be led to the fixing upon a proper Number of this Kind of 
Stock, and after that he is to acquaint himſelf with the Choice 
before he makes his Purchaſe. A great deal depends upon 
the firſt Choice in all theſe Caſes; the whole Brood to come 
is to be of the ſame Kind with theſe, which are the general 
Parents. 

The Induſtry and Curioſity of thoſe who breed Poultry of 
this Species for their Pleaſure or Profit, have of late Years 
greatly multiplied what are called the Breeds, but theſe Dit- 
ferences are not ſo great as many imagine. They ariſe from 
imall Diſtinctions, and will ſometimes go off in the Continu- 
ance. Between the. Darking Fowl, and the little Bantam 
Breed, there are many Degrees in Bigneſs; and the Game 
Breed is altogether diſtinct from all theſe, anſwering the Pur- 

ſes of the Sportſman, not of the Farmer. 

Among the ſeveral Breeds I would adviſe my Huſbandman 
to chuſe, not fixing himſelt to one in particular, according to 
what he ſuppoſes to be its Value above the reſt, but conſider- 
ing which will beſt anſwer the Demand he 1s like to have tor 
the Produce. In ſome Meaſure, indeed, he is to be guided 
in this by the Circumſtances of his Farm, as in the Choice of 
his Oxen and Sheep, by the Richneſs of his Paſtures. He 
who has a good Barn Door, and a rich Yard, will be able to 
keep a proper Quantity of the largeſt Breed of theſe Fowls 
in Health and Vigour, the common or ſmaller Kind will ſuc- 
ceed beft with the Peaſant or the poorer Farmer, for they 
will ſupport themſelves by running about the Roads and 
Hedges, in a great Meaſure, eating Inſects, Seeds, and what- 
lover can afford a living Creature Nouriſhment. 

Thus upon theſe two Conſiderations of the Food and the 
Demand, taken together, the Huſbandman, of whatſoever 
Rank, will be able to know which of thoſe ſeveral Breeds 
that are now fo common in all Places, it will be his Intereſt 
to take. 

Whichſoever Kind he fixes on, let him obſerve theſe 
Marks of Goodneſs in the particular Fowl he buys, and guide 
himſclf by them in the Choice. 

Let the Cock be large for his. Kind, full bodied, well 
ſhaped, and lively : the Cock is naturally an upright, ſtately, 
and majeſtick Bird; and when he appears without theſe Cha- 
racters, 'tis a Proof that ſomething is amiſs. The Cock that 
does not ſtrut, is not fit for the Father of a Brood. He Mod 
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be long in the Body, and thick in the Garth. His Neck ſhould 


be long and naturally arch'd, free in its Motions, and well 
cover'd with Feathers. eg Comb and Watles ſhould be 
large, and of a bright red; his Eyes full and ſprightly, and 
their Colour anſwerable to that of his Feathers, which is a 
great Beauty in the Cock, and a Mark of a right and true 
Breed. His Beak fhould be ſtrong and hooked, his Legs ſtout 
and ſturdy, his Spurs long and ſharp, and bis Claws ſhort 
and ſtrong. Theſe are the Marks of a good Cock, of- what- 
focver Breed. Some have made a great deal of the Colour, 
but the two beſt are the red and the white, of which the 
red is fitteſt for a ſtout breed, and the white for a more deli. 
a 

In the Choice of the Hen, the ſame general Marks are to 
be obſerv'd as in the Cock, only her whole Aſpect ſhould be 
mild as the Cock's is ſturdy. She ſhould be lively and well 
colour'd, her Claws ſhort and ſtrong; but if ſhe want the 
hinder Claws, it is ſo much the better, they orien breaking 
the Eggs in her ſitting. 

When the Cocks and Hens are thus choſen, let them be 
well obſerv'd as ſoon as they are put into the Ground, for if 
any Thing be amiſs in them, that is the Time to change; 
and it is much better to ſell the bad again, and buy others, 
than to fit down content with ſuch as are not of the beſt 
Kinds in every Reſpect: the Loſs attending this can be little, 
and is for once, but the Diſadvantage of having a bad Kind 
is great and continual. 

The Cock ſhould be lively, buſy and noiſy : he ſhould be 
often crowing, and from time to time ſcratching up the 
Ground to turn up Worms and other Food for the Hens. 
The Hens ſhould be lively, but quiet; a crowing Hen is as 
much to be rejected as a dumb Cock: for theſe are found by 
Experience, neither to lay any Number of Eggs, nor to fit 
well. 

Now if any of thefe Faults appear in the Fowls that are 
bought for the Breeders of a Stock, let ſuch as have them be 
changed ; and this done over and over again till ch as are in 
every Reſpect right, are fixed upon. 

Ihe Proportions of the two Sexes is about one to ten: a 
ſingle Cock will ſerve twelve or fourteen Hens; but the moſt 
profitable Way is to allow a Cock to every ten of them; and 
this Way they will breed to the fulleſt Advantage. 


a CHAP. 
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HE Yard being thus ſtock'd with theſe Poultry in 
proper Number, of the fitteſt Kinds, and with the 


EE choiceſt of the Breed, the Farmer is to conſult the managing 
them to the beſt Advantage for their Breeding. 


The Age is a conſiderable Article in this ReſpeQt; and he 
zs to be very careful in ſuiting their Employment to that; for 


it would be very ill Huſbandry to ſtop the profitable laying of 


a young Hen, by ſetting her upon her firſt Eggs, when there 


are ſuch as are fit for nothing elſe, and will do this better. 


As the youngeſt Hens are always the beſt Layers, and thoſe 
advanced into Years are the beſt Sitters, let theſe be managed 
ſeverally accordingly. And in both theſe Reſpects the Farmer 
is to have Regard to the feeding; for any Extream is equally 
wrong, whether in Exceſs, or in Detect. If they be ſtarved 


6 or kept too low, they will want Strength and Spirits; and if 


they be fed too high they will grow fat. A tat Hen is always 
BS lazy, and will never lay well, nor ſit quietly. The feeding 
them moderately while laying, or while fitting, is the right 
Method. i | 
BY The beſt Seaſon of the Year for Hens ſitting, is Spring and 
Summer; the earlier in Summer the better, and the firſt 
Months of Spring beſt of all. Marcn is the beſt Month 
for Chickens to be hatch'd, and the Middle of that Month is 
the moſt favourable Time of the whole Year. The Hen fits 
only twenty Days, ſo from this Acco int it will be eaſy for the 
Huſbandman to know when to put her upon the Eggs for the 
beſt Brood; that is, in the laſt Week in FeBrUARrY; and 
from that Time he may continue breeding till the firſt Week 


in OcToBER. 


The prudent Huſbandman ſhould. never ſet a Hen that is 
leſs than two Years and a half old; from this Time to five, 
or between five and ſix Years is the beſt Time of that Crea- 
ture's Life for ſitting, and producing Chickens. The fineſt 
Broods will be obtained when theſe two Conſiderations are re- 
garded together ; that is, when a Hen of a good Breed, and 
of about three Years old, is ſet in the Middle or End of Fe- 
BRUARY, upon a Parcel of well choſen Eggs laid by a young 
Hen of a good Kind alſo, who has let no Cock come near her 
but her own, that the Breed may be kept entire. | 

We have obſery'd, that in order to the having a due 
Quantity of Eggs, the Hen that lays muſt be kept moderate- 
ly; ſhe muſt be fed ſo as to have Health and Vigour, and not 


to 
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to grow fat: but there is ſomething to be ſaid for the Kind of ME 
Food, as well as the Quantity. Wi 

The Pretences of increaſing the laying of Hens by par. 
ticular Diet, have been flighted by ſome ; but they have been 
ſince confitmed upon the repeated Trials of others, and no 
Argument can ſtand againſt Experience. Many Kinds dc 
Food have been preſcribed for this Purpoſe, but there are 
two moſt authorized by Experiment, theſe are Buckwhea WE 
and Hempſeed : the Effect of theſe is equal in Reſpect « 
laying; but the one fattens at the ſame Time the other dos 
not, therefore the Condition of the Hen is to fix which i; 
preferable. 

If ſhe be inclined to fat, then Buckwheat muſt not he 
given, becauſe while it tends to make her lay by its common 
Virtue, it will alſo increaſe her fat ſo as to take her off: in 
this Caſe, Hempſeed is the proper Kind. On the other 
hand, when a Hen is poor, the proper Kind is Buckwheat, 
for at the ſame Time that it inclincs her to lay, it gets he 
into Fleſh. | | 

As to the Number of Fggs to be put under a Hen for 
ſetting, . there have been different Opinions; but by what! 
have found from many Trials, the beſt Number is ſeventeen. 
Let Care be taken that they be freſh and ſound Eggs, and 
ket the upper Side of every one of them be mark'd blue; 
when the Hen gets from her Neſt for feeding, or wafhinz 
herſelf, let the whole Number be carefully examin'd to {ce 
if ſhe have turned them all, or any of them. Such as ſhe 
has not turn'd, the Owner muſt ſce turn'd for her. And 
from this he will know how to value her for ſetting after- 
wards ; for the Hen that turns alt her Eggs herſelf, is great- 
ly preferable to thoſe negligent ones which omit that need- 
ful Caution. 

Every good Houfewife knows how to judge of the New- 
neſs and Soundneſs of her Eggs by holding them up to the 
Light, and ſeeing that they be full and clear. This is never 
ſo neceſſary as in the Choice of thoſe Eggs which are to be 
fet for hatching. | 

When a Hen is ſet, ſhe muſt never be diſturbed againſt 
her Will; and ſome Care muſt be taken to ſet her Food and 
Water. If ſhe be put from the Neſt againſt her Will, ſhe 
often ferſakes it entirely; and if ſhe be obliged to go to ſeck 
for Food and Drink, oftentimes ſhe is obliged to be abſent b 
long in the Search, that the Fggs chill, and the Chickens are 
killed in them. | | 

; This 
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SE This Care is needful during the whole Time of her ſet- 
ting, but is moſt of all to be ſtrictly obſerved toward the 
End of the Period. The Chickens are then formed in the 
Eggs, and they require the conſtant Warmth of the Crea- 
turc's Body to keep them alive, a ſmall Time of chilling will 
utterly deſtroy them. 

When the Hen riſes from her Eggs, eſpecially at theſe 


| Times, to feed upon what is ſet before her, the Perſon who 


has the Care of her, ſhould ſtir up the Straw of her Net, 
and lay the Eggs regularly together, that ſhe may find all 
convenient and agrecable at her Return. 

The Cock is alſo to be watched upon theſe Occaſions, for 
when the Hen is off her Neſt, he will offer his Service to 
ſet for her, but this he does very aukwardly, he frequently 
breaks ſome of the Eggs; and the Hen is always ditpleaſ- 
ed at it. Sometimes ſhe will entirely forſake the Neſt upon 
it. | | 

In the Choice of Eggs for ſetting, if there he any larger 
than uſual, they are to be rejected, for they will not he even, 
and will cool thoſe that are next them. Theſe often have a 
double Yolk, and they are the Eggs which commonly pro- 
duce thoſe monſtrous or misſhapen Chickens, which ſur- 
prize the common People, among the Broods of this Crea- 
ture. | 

As nothing more is requir'd for the hatching of Chickens, 
than a due Degree of Heat, there has been long a Cuſtom in 
EcyPT, of hatching them without the Help of Hens, in 
Ovens, by Means of a ſmall and regular Fire. They in this 
Manner produce vaſt Broods at a Time. This Cuſtom has 
of late been attempted to be brought into EuxorE; in 
FRANCE the celebrated Monſier de REAuMuUn has made ma- 
ny Experiments, and at length with ſome Succeſs. From 
the publick Account he gave of this, the ſame has been at- 
tempted in ENGLAND, and among other ingenious Perſons, 
the Honourable Mr. Sr AN HOSE try'd it, and ſucceeded : but 
there does not ſeem any Probability of its being brought into 
common Uſe; and indeed ſo much Nicety is required in the 
Thing itſelf, and ſuch a great deal of Care of the Chickens 
after they are hatched, that it appears rather fit fot an A- 
muſement for the Curious, than an Employment for the 
Huſbandman. We have ſeen that it may be done, and that 
is all that *tis worth our while to regard about it. 

If it happen that a Hen dies, or a Brood become by any 
Accident Motherleſs, the beſt Method is to mix them among 
the Chickens of another Hen that are about the ſame Age, 


and 


Fowl ſhould be kept upon thoſe Things entirely. She ſhould 
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and ſhe will take Care of all together. A Hen may thus be 
brought to conduct and aſſiſt three or four Broods : and this 
is the moit favourable Circumſtance concerning the hatching 
of Eggs by Art, but there is a Limitation in the Number; 
and at preſent the Attempt is not to be recommended to any 
on the Foundation of Utility or Profit. 

Although we have fixed the ſetting of the Hen to the Sum- 
mer and Spring Months, it 1s not to be underſtood that they 
will not ſet at other Times. Eggs may be put under them 
at any Seaſon of the Year, and they will hatch them; and 
for thoſe that chuſe to beſtow a ſufficient 'Time and Atten- 
dance upon them, the Winter Broods may be worth raiſing, 
for they bear the beſt Price when they are grown up for Sale 
in Spring. This, however, requires more Trouble than the 
Huſbandman can well beſtow upon ſo ſmall an Article in his 
Stock ; and therefore it is we have recommended the ſetting 
of the Hens in the End of FzBrRuUaRyY to any other Time;. 
for a Brood of Marcu Chickens will be worth near twice 
as much to him in this general Way, as thoſe of any other 
'Time. | 

When the Breed of Chickens is the only Care, the white 
Fowls with white Legs and white Beaks are to be prefer'd 
to all others, becauſe of the Whiteneſs and natural 'Ten- 
derneſs of their Fleſh, and their Price on that Account in the 
Markets : but theſe are not the beſt Layers. 

Therefore if Eggs be the principal Care, the red Cock and 
mottled Hen are to be prefer'd. | 

If a Hen that has been fed with Buck-wheat to make her 
lay frequently, grow too fat upon that Diet, ſhe mult be 
fed with Oats: for they, at the ſame Time that they take 
down her Fat, aſſiſt her breeding of Eggs. 

In all theſe Articles of feeding, it is not intended that the 


be left to take ſome Care of herſelf abroad, for her ſtirring 
about will do her Service; only what Addition to her natural 
Faod is requir'd to keep her in Health and Strength for lay- 
ing, ſhould be of theſe Kinds. 


CHAP. XXX. Of the bringing 1b of Chickens. 


E have led the Huſbandman, or rather the good 
Houſewife, (for this Care naturally falls upon her) 
from the Purchaſe of the Stock in this Kind, to the hatching 
of the young Brood : theſe are the moſt eſſential as well 


as the moſt valuable Articles that fall under this Head, and 
; e we 
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ve ſhall therefore lay down ſuch Rules for the breeding them 
up to the Condition for Market, as Experience has ſhewn are 
the moſt uſeful. 
We have mention'd twenty Days for the Time the Hen 
ſets; this is the earlieſt Period at which the Egg hatches, and 
as ſome are longer than others according to the Thickneſs of 
the Shell, their Place under the Hen, or other Accidents, 
they ſometimes are one and twenty, and ſometimes two and 
twenty Days. 
In this, 883 is the Remedy. There have been ſeveral 
Ways propoſed of aſſiſting the Hen in hatching, and the like, 
but they are fooliſh and unneceſſary. All is to be left to 
Nature. 
In large Broods eſpecially, it often happens that ſome Chic- 
kens are thus hatched a conſiderable Time before the others, 
often one, and ſometimes two Days. In this Caſe let the Hen 
be watch'd to ſee how ſhe treats them, for if ſhe be careful, 
nothing better can be done than to leave them with her, but 
if ſhe be reſtleſs, and ſeem troubled with them, it will be beſt 
to take them away. 
In this Caſe let a little Wool be put into the Bottom of a 
== Sieve, and let them be ſet in the Reach of the Warmth of the 
Fire, if the Air be chill; and thus nurſed up till the Hen has 
hatched the reſt, and can take them under her Care. During 
this Time nothing is needful but to keep them warm, for the 
Chicken in the two firſt Days requires no Food. 
= For the firſt feeding of the Chickens, the beſt Thing in the 
World is a Mixture of white Bread Crumbs and ſmall Oat- 
meal. Let a Quantity of theſe be mix'd well together, and 
then put a part of it to ſteep in Milk, and keep the reſt dry. 
Give the Chickens a little of each Sort at Times, as they fol- 
low the Hen. | | 
After they have thus got a little Strength, they are to be 
fed with Bread ſteep'd in Milk, and then with Barley-meal 
and Cheeſe-parings cut ſmall, and the like, and the Hen 
will by this Time greatly aſſiſt in the providing for them, 
tho' at the firſt ſhe can do little more for them, than the 
keeping them together, and nouriſhing them by her Warmth. 
= In cool Weather it is always beſt to keep young Chickens 
WW within Doors, till they have got ſome Strength. At the worſt 
Seaſon, during the Months we have recommended for breed- 
Ing theſe Creatures, they need not be kept within Doors a- 
bove ten.or twelve Days, after which they may be ſuffered 
to S about abroad with the Hen ; and in the better Seaſons, 
OL. III. H | . the 
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the leſs of this keeping them within will be neceſſary, often 
ſcarce at all. | | 

It is a very material Thing to let the Chickens, while the 
are young, have good Water, for they fall into half the Dif. 
caſes to which they are ſubjeA, from the being obliged to 
drink ſuch as is foul, or any thing they can get at. 

By Means of the Food we have directed for young Chic- 
kens, and the giving them Bread, ſcalded with Milk, and 
ſome Barley Meal afterwards, they may be fatten'd up while 
they are under the Hen. This is a very common Practice in 
IRELAND, and, according to the common Error of Expreſſion 
in that Country, they call theſe ſucking Chickens. 

The moſt general and uſeful Time of fattening them is, at 
a ſomewhat more advanced Growth. To this End when the 
Hen forſakes them, which ſhe always does as ſoon as they are 
fairly able to provide for themſelves, they ſhould be taken up 
and put into Coops, in a darkiſh Place, and there fed for four- 
teen or fifteen Days. Their Quietneſs afliſts greatly to the 
fattening of them, and they will always be moſt quiet where 
they have leaſt Light. 

fa theſe Places they are to be fed in the Manner that i 
called craming, and the beſt Food is ordinary Wheat Flour, 
made into a Paſte with Milk. This is to be ſoak'd in Milk, 
and then broke into ſmall Pieces, which are to be put down 
their Throats, always wetting them well in Milk firſt, that 
they may go down eaſily. 

me prefer Barley Meal to Wheat for this Purpoſe; and 
others ſpeak greatly of the Meal of Buck-wheat : but from 
many Tryals it appears, that Buck-wheat Meal does not an- 
ſwer well alone. A little of it mix'd with the Wheat Flour 
before it is made into Paſte, may do very well; but too much 
is not profitable. 

There is one Article attending this Manner of fattening 
Chickens for the Market, which ought to recommend it 
greatly to the Huſbandman, that is, the Advantage of their 
Dung. The Price they bring at Sale will very well pay the 
Expence and Trouble of this Way of feeding them, and he 
has this Addition to the Profit. We have mentioned, in its 
Place, this Article of the Dung of Poultry, and here it has a 
great Advantage, as it is naturally collected together, and he 


may uſe it before it has loſt any Part of: its Virtue, by being 
_ expoſed to the Air. | 5 | 
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| C HAP. XXXI. Of Capone. 


5 18 H E Capon which, when properly managed, is a deli- 
A cate Bird, and brings a good Price, is the common 
Cock gelt, and fed properly. | 
The Time for gelding the young Cock is either as ſoon as 
the Hen has left the Chickens, or if the Teſticles be not, at 
that Time, come down, he is to be watch'd, and to be gelt 
Jas ſoon as he is heard to crow; for at this Time the Teſticles 
are always eaſy to be found. 
= The Art of Gelding, which by a peculiar Term is called 
Carving, has nothing particular or difficult in it. The Teſti- 
cles are to be cut out, and the Wound heals of itſelf without 
any Kind of Trouble. 
The Hen being ſpay'd fattens in the ſame Manner, and 
with the ſame Management becomes a very fine Fowl. 
The Capon being naturally inclined to fatten, will grow to 
a fine Size and delicate Fleſh in the Yard, and at the Barn- 
Door, without any particular. Care or Trouble: if ſome Meat 
de given him additionally to wRat he thus picks up, he will 
come into good Caſe the ſooner, and thus be very well fitted 
for the Table; but in order to make him bring the largeſt 
Price at Market, he is to be cram'd in the Manner of Chic- 
lens. This makes him grow, in a little Time, to a great 
Bulk, and makes his Fleſh very delicate. | 
In order to cram Capons, let them be taken up and kept in 
a ſmall, quiet, dark Place, where they are to be fed in the 
Way of the Chickens, and their Dung is to be ſav'd in the 
= fame Manner, it being of equal Value. 
= The beſt Food is found to be Barley Meal, mix'd with 
Milk into a Kind of Paſte: this is to be of a moderate Stiff- 
neſs, and is to be ſhap'd out into long Pellets, which they call 
= Crams, largeſt at the Middle, and ſmaller at the Ends: theſe 
rare to be wetted in warm new Milk, to make them go down 
ay, and he is to be fed with them three Times a Day: this 
s to be continued eighteen or twenty Days, and he will then 
be a fine Creature. | 
Regard ſhould be had to the Dung, not only for its own 
Value, but for knowing the Capon's Health, The general 
Rule is this, the finer the Meal be ſifted the ſooner it paſſes 
through him; ſa that by this Means only, of giving it finer or 
coarſer, he may be kept in a proper Condition during the 
whole Time of his craming. 1 A | At 
2 


Occaſion. If he grows negligent of them before they are fit 
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If the Huſbandman live at a Diſtance from any large 
Town, or where there is not a Demand for Capons for the 
Table, it will not be worth his while to cram any; but ſtill he 
ought to breed ſome always among his Stock, becauſe they will 


come into a very good Condition for his own Table, by feed- E 


ing in the Yard among his other Poultry ; and they may alſo 
be put to a very conſiderable Uſe, in the bringing up Brood; 
of Chickens, or any other Kind of Poultry. The Capon is 
to be tricked into this at firſt; but when he has once well taken 
to it, he will be vaſtly pleas'd with it, and will diſcharge his 
Duty like a Mother. 

For this Purpoſe, the large Bulk, and ſoft Fleſh of this 
Fowl is an Article of great Advantage, for he is able to cover 
a larger Number of Chickens than an Hen can, and he wil 
keep them warmer. 

The thing that tempts the Capon to take this Charge upon 
him, is the Pleaſure he has in feeling their ſoft and tender Bo- 
dies; and the good Houſewives having found this out, uſe a 
Method to make it more comfortable to him, by purpoſely 
putting him to pain, that he may want it. 

To this Purpoſe they ſting the Breaſt and Belly of the Ca- 
pon with Nettles, pulling away a Part of the Feathers for 
that Purpoſe : they do this toward his rooſting Time, and then 
in the Dark they put the young Brood under him, the 
Warmth of their Bodies allays the itching, and when he ſec: WM 
them in the Morning he takes to them, and will lead them a 
naturally as a Hen. A 

The Care of the Capon, in this Inſtance, is not limited 
to Chickens ; for he will, in the ſame Manner lead young 
Turkeys, Pea-hens, Pheaſants, Ducks, or Partridges, and will 
be better to them than their natural Mother, fighting any 0 
their Enemies, and ſheltering them under his Body on every 


a ** 
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to be left to themſelves, the Method is to ſting him again, and 
he will take to them-as naturally as at firſt. Some ſcratch 
the Capon with Briars, or prick him with Furzes, to this Pur- 
poſe, but theſe are more cruel Ways, and do not anſwer the 
Purpoſe like the ſtinging. p 

Before we cloſe this Head of Fowls it may be proper to 
give the good Houſewife one Caution about the collecting of 
her Eggs, eſpecially when ſhe has a large Stock of Poultry: 
The Eggs ſhould be taken out of the Neſt every Day, and 
the proper Time is the Afternoon, when every Hen has 
leſt them. The Neſt Egg is always to be left, but never an) 
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more; and in the Place of a Neſt Egg, ſome cut a Lump of 
Chalk into the Form, and it anſwers the Purpoſe. 

Many Hens make ſuch a cackling as ſoon as they have laid, 
that the Houſewife may be aſſur'd by that, of her Time to go 
and take their Eggs, but they do not all do this; ſome make 
no Noiſe ; ſo that the beſt Way is to have one Time of the 
Day to go the Rounds when every Hen is off, and collect all 
the Eggs together. 

The Preſervation of Eggs for their keeping a long Time, is 
a thing that has employed the Thoughts of many, and a great 
Number of Methods have been propoſed, many of them idle 
enough, but ſome uſeful. They have been laid in Straw and 
in Bran, but the firſt keeps them too cold, and the latter too 
hot. The putting them up in Malt has been found preferable 
to either of theſe. But the beſt Method is by dipping them 
in Fat. 

The Way that an Egg ſpoils is by the waſting of its Moiſ- 
ture through the Shell, and this 1s prevented by any thing that 
will ſtop up the the Pores of the Shell. No Method is found 
to anſwer this End fo well as the covering them with ſome 
fatty Subſtance; and the beſt Way of doing this is by melting 
a Quantity of Fat over the Fire, and dipping the Eggs in it. 
They will bring away ſo much as will cover the Shell ſuffi- 
ciently for this uſeful Purpoſe. 

We owe this Invention to the FRENCH, and it has been 
diſcover'd by their Philoſophers; for in that Country the 
greateſt Men are not aſhamed to meddle with the meaneſt Sub- 
jects that can be of publick Utility, 


C HAP. XXXII Of Turkeys, their Kinds and Choice. 


T: HF Turkey is a very large and fine Bird, and exceed- 
ingly well worth the Regard of the prudent Huſband- 
man. There are Advantages and Diſadvantages attending 
upon the raiſing of this, as other Kinds of Fowl ; but all being 
weighed together, the former far outweigh the latter, and 
the Intereſt of the Farmer will lead him to think very ſeriouſſy 
of receiving them as a Part of his Stock. . 

There is alſo this farther Encouragement to his Induſtry, 
that a great many of the Diſadvantages attending the keeping 
of this Fowl, may be remedied or prevented by prudent Ma- 
nagement; and that there is no kind among all the Poultry 
which will afford ſo many Opportunities of Improvement. 
There are ſeveral Breeds of the Turkey, much more different 
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than thoſe among the Cock and Hen Kinds, and the properly 
chuſing among theſe, will greatly add to the Profit and Eaſe 
of keeping them. 

Among the Advantages of the Turkey may be reckon'd his 
Size, the Price he fetches at Market when in good Condition, 
and the Quantity of his Dung, which 1s as valuable as any 
other Kind whatſoever. He is fit for Sale alſo in the common 
Condition at a good Price; and his Feathers are not to be ne- 
glected, in counting up theſe Benefits. 

Among the Diſadvantages of Turkeys are to be reckon'd 
their ſtraggling Diſpoſition, their being liable to many Acci- 
dents, the Difficulty of raiſing them, and the frequent De- 
ſtruction of them by Vermin, as alſo the Quantity of Corn 
they devour. If fed altogether with this, they will cat more 
than they can ever be worth; but to this it may be anſwer'd, 
that the feeding them with Corn is not neceſſary, for they will 
in general provide very well for themſelves; and in the ſame 
Manner we ſhall ſhew that every other Objection made againſt 
them may be removed, and that it will be greatly to the Far- 
mer's Advantage to raiſe them in molt Places. 

This Kind of Bird always ſucceeds beſt for the Owner in 
open Corntries, becauſe theſe are not ſo much infeſted with 
Vermin; and they are ſubje& to ramble and to be deſtroy'd 
more than any Kind, as obſerv'd already. This may be a 
very reaionable Caution for the Huſbandman not to keep them 
in improper Places; but we have Counties enough in Ex- 
GLAND that are not at all liable to that Objection. We have 
often told our Pupil in theſe Studies, that he is to ſuit his 
Stock to the Nature and Circumſtances of his Farm, and this 
is only one Inſtance of that general Neceſſity. 

There are ſeveral ſmaller Differences among Turkeys, re- 
ſpecting Colour and other Accidents; and there are Diſtinc- 
tions of more Conſequence, as they depend upon real Dif- 
ferences in the Kind. Among the common Breed of Turkeys 
there are two Sorts diſtinguiſhed by their Colours, a whitiſh 
or grey, and a darker. "Theſe differ in many Reſpects, but 
the principal is this, that the white Kind breed excellently, 
but they are tender, and the others require leſs Care, but they 
do not raiſe ſo many young. | 

It is a Thing remarkable in al the Turkey Kind, that they 
take very little Care of their Brood, but theſe leaſt of all. 
If a common Turkey, of the white Kind, have a large Num- 
ber, ſhe will miſs half of them, ſo the reſt keep about her; 


but among the black Kinds, if a fingle young one anos 
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Hen, ſhe never thinks of the reſt, if they be all loſt; and 
even this Straggler ſhe will drop with very little Regard or 
Notice. | 

The Farmer is therefore here directed in part in his Choice. 
If he intend to beſtow a great deal of Care upon his 'Tur- 
keys, the white Kind are to be prefer'd, for they breed the 
beſt ; but 1f he cannot beſtow ſo much 'Time upon them, let 
him chuſe the black: all that is neceſſary about theſe is to ſee 
that they are not deferted while they follow the Dam, for 
after this they will take Care of themſelves. 

There are Turkeys much more different from theſe than 
they are from one another. Of theſe the wild Turkey of 
VIRGINIA is the moſt valuable; this is large and dark co- 
lour'd. There is alſo a ſmaller wild Kind, of a dark Colour, 
that is much hardier. Either of theſe may be raiſed by the 
Farmer, or he may mix the Breed by coupling one of our 
common Turkey Cocks with a Hen of one or other of theſe 
Kinds. The EnGLisH and VirGintan Turkey make a 
very good Breed, as has been found long ſince by Experience. 
The young from this Mixture are hardy, and will ſoon take 
Care of themſelves, and they are larger, and every Way 
better than the common Breed : they will raiſe their young 
ones with Care in the Fields, and bring them in at an Age 
when they can ſhift for themſelves. | 

Whatever Breed of "Turkeys the Farmer ſhall, according 
to the ſeveral Circumſtances of his Situation, prefer, let him 
take Care to chuſe for that Purpoſe ſuch as are good of the 
Kind, and particularly the Cock. He muſt be a tall, ſtout, 
luſty, and ſpirited Bird. The Turkey is naturally ſtately and 
majeſtical, and the Cock that is choſe for the Breed ought 

to be ſo particularly. For if he hang down his Head and look 
peaking, he never will be good for any Thing as a Father for 
the Brood. The Hen ſhould be large and vigorous ; and it 
is a general and true Obſervation, that ſuch as are tameſt are 
the beſt for the Care of their young. 


CHAP. XXXIII. Of the breeding and raiſing of Ti urkeys. 


HE firſt Article to be cenſider'd in the Breeding of Tur- 

keys is the Age of the Cock and Hen. The Cock muſt 
be young, for the Brood is never good unleſs he be in the vigour 
of his Life; the Hen may be older, for her Care in fitting 
and leading them is all that is requir'd of her, and in the 
latter Article the Cock often aſſiſts her, when he is of a kindly * 
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The Turkey Cock for Breeding, ſhould be about two Years 
old; and the beſt Time for the Hen is at about four Years: 
ſhe may be employ'd in breeding till ſhe is fix ; but when 
ſhe is too young, ſhe is moſt apt to neglect the Brood; and 
when the Cock 1s at all declin'd from his Strength, they are 
weakly. 4 

Turkeys are not natural to our Kingdom, and there is 
therefore always a Wildneſs about them. The Female of 
this Kind does not lay- familiarly and conveniently about 
Houſes as the common Hen, but rambles to a Diſtance, and 
makes her Neſt among Thickets: for this Reaſon her Brood is 
from the Beginning more liable to Accidents. The Farmer 
muſt therefore be watchful about the Time of her laying, and 
take Care to get her into the Hen-houſe, and compel her to 
lay there; for this is the firſt Precaution, and it is a very eſſen- 
tial one about the Brood. 

It is a Cuſtom with ſome, if there be Convenience of 
'Thickets, or a little Wood near the Houſe, to let them take 
their own Way, and lay and fit there; and in the hardier 
Breeds, with a little Care of the young when new hatch'd, 
this will do very well; but there is never any Harm in the 
other Method, whatever be the Breed, and there is a much 
greater Certainty of Succels. 

The Turkey naturally begins to lay in the Month of 
Manch, and will fit in APRIL. The Eggs are very large, 
and are excellent in the Way of Food, particularly they 
have a reſtorative Virtue. 

The proper Number of Eggs to let the Hen fit upon is 
eleven, ſome adviſe thirteen, but commonly there is leſs Suc- 
ceſs in that avaricious Method, for they cannot be all well 
cover'd. | 

It may be obſerv'd, that in talking of the Quantity of 
Eggs to put under a Hen Fowl of any Kind for ſetting, we 
generally ſpeak in odd Numbers, as eleven or thirteen, not 
naming ten, twelve or fourteen. The good Houſewives have 
been. taught from Generation to Generation, to put always an 
odd Number; and tho? they know nothing of the Reaſon 
they practiſe 1t ſuperſtitiouſly : the Occaſion is, that an odd 
Number will lie better, and in a more compact Heap, when 
we come to ſuch Quantities as are uſually ſet, than an even. 
This is owing to the Shape of the Eggs, and is a Fact any 
one may ſee on 'Trial; and on this is founded that old Maxim. 

The Turkey fits about ſeven or eight and twenty Days. 
Some of the Eggs will ſometimes be hatch'd at five or fix and 
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twenty, and ſome will lie till thirty, but the middle Time is 
the moſt natural. | 

The hatching of the Brood is the Time when the great 
Care is requir'd in their Management. The Turkey being 
naturally a Bird of a warmer Climate, is chill in this, and 
particularly the tender young. They mult be kept very care- 
fully at firſt, eſpecially ſuch as happen to hatch before others 
of the ſame Brood: the beſt Way is to put them into a Baſket 
with Wool in it, and ſet them before the Fire, at ſuch a Diſ- 
tance as to be gently warm'd. | 

From this Time the Farmer is to depute ſome body to act 
as a Parent for them, for the Hen is not to be expected to do 
much : they will follow her, and ſhould be permitted to do 
ſo in the warm Part of the Day, and ſhe ſhould be manag'd 
to take Care of them. The Cock alſo will often watch over 
them, keep them together, and defend them better than the 
Hen ; but neither are to be truſted without carefully looking 
after. | 

The proper Method of managing them is this. They are 
to be kept in a warm and cloſe Place altogether while they are 
very young ; and when they have got ſome Strength, they are 
to be let out two Hours after the Sun 1s up in the Morning, 
and taken in again before he ſets in the Evening: and in the 
mean Time they ſhould only be let into ſome walled Place, or 
ſome Incloſure ſo ſecure that they cannot ſtray. 

At firſt they are to be fed in the Houſe, and afterwards in 
this open Place : and at all Times they muſt be allowed a ſuf- 
ficient Supply of Food, for their Parents take at beſt but little 
Care to help them to any. The very beſt Food for them is 
green freſh Cheeſe, and while they are young, their Drink 
ſhould be only new Milk ; afterwards Milk and Water, mak- 
ing it weaker and weaker till they come to Water alone, which 
they will then drink wherever they can find it. Curds are a 
very good Food for them, but not ſo well as Cheeſe. A very 
wholeſame Food alſo is a Kind of thick haſty Pudding made of 
Oatmeal, Water, and a little new Milk among it. 

As the Tenderneſs of the young is one great Article in the 
Diſadvantage of the Turkey, indeed the greateſt, Care muſt 
be taken that'the Hen do not ſet herſelf at too early a Seaſon. 
If the young are hatch'd in cold Weather, it is ſcarce poſſible 
to rear them without conſiderable Loſs; but if they be pro- 
duc'd toward the latter End of May, which indeed is the 
moſt natural Time, as well as the beſt, they will have a much 
better Chance, | 1 
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It is only while young that this Bird is ſo extremely tender; 
for, when grown up, it will bear the coldeſt of our Weather 
very well. Grown Turkeys will ſtand our fevereſt Winter 
Nights expoſed, better than our common Fowl. They are 
frequently ſubject to be loſt while young, by ſtraggling from 
the Dam, and one another, in which Caſe they become an 
eaſy Prey to any Kind of Vermin; but it is only while they 
are young that they are liable to this ; for, when grown up, 
they are not only ſtrong enough to defend themſelves, but 
they always love to keep in Flocks together. 

'The Huſbandman who keeps many Turkeys, muſt take 
a great deal of Care to keep them out of his Garden, for no 
Bird does ſo much Miſchief there: but their Profit is very 
well worth the Trouble they occaſion in this and other Ar- 
ticles. | 

When the young Turkeys have, by the Means already di- 
reed, been raiſed to ſome Strength and Bigneſs, they may 
be left to themſelves. They have Reaſon to complain of the 
Expence of keeping theſe Fowls, who feed them conſtantly 
with Corn, from the Time of their firſt eating dry Meat to 
the fattening of them ; for they are very great Devourers : but 
we find by Experience, that there is no Occaſion to feed them 
at all, either with that or any Thing elſe, till they are to be 
got ready for Sale. They will at all other Times take ſuffici- 
ent Care of themſelves, and keep in very good Caſe with what 
they find under Hedges, and in the Yard. | 

They are naturally in better Caſe in Winter than in Sum- 
mer; for they are an indolent Bird, but the Cold gets them 
a Stomach : and this is the beſt Time for fattening them for 
the Market. ; 

In order to do this they muſt be taken up and houſed ; but 
it is beſt not to keep them up entirely, -for they will in that 
Caſe loſe their Food, and come on poorly. They mult there- 
tore be let out the greateſt Part of the Day, but it is beſt to 
keep them where they cannot run much about at theſe Times. 
The Food to begin fattening them with is good Barley, boiled 
till it is ſoft: Oats will do, but the Barley is found better. 
Let them have Plenty of this for a Fortnight, with ſome Air 
and Sunſhine, but a great deal of Reſt. After this they are 
to be cram'd every Morning as Capons are, with a Paſte made 
of Barley-mcal and new Milk; this is to be made into long 
Pellets, and wetted in warm Milk to make it go down. 
They are to be well fed with this in the Morning, and then 
ſuffer'd to go out, but they are to be kept as quiet as may 
be. They are not to be cram'd any more cach Day, beſide 
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this Morning feeding, but during their being out, Corn is to 
be thrown to them at Times: this will keep them eating, and 
keep them quiet, for having Food thus before them, they 
need not ramble about to ſeek it; and thus they will in a 
little Time fatten up in a very fine, and even a ſurprizing 
Manner. | - 
This is their proper Management from the Egg to the pre- 
aring them for the Market; in which it is plain, that all the 
Diſalrantages ſuppoſed to attend them, may very eaſily be 
obviated and prevented; and that all the Care that is needful 
about them is, when they are very young, and when they are 
preparing for the Market : at the firſt of theſe Times the leaſt 
Cold kills them; and at the other, they will not fatten well 
unleſs carefully tended: all the reſt of their Lives they pro- 
vide for themſelves; and the Price they bring, whether fold 
as Poults, or when grown up and fatted, is fo conſiderable, 
that it very well anſwers all the Trouble. 


C HAP. XXXIV. Of Geeſe; their Kinds, and the Profils 
| of keeping them. 


THE Gooſe is a Fowl different in its Nature and Qualities 
from the Hen and Turkey, they living on Land only, 
end this, though in a great Meaſure on Land, yet a Part of its 
Time, in the Water; for which it is qualified by the Nature 
and Make of its Feet contriv'd for Swimming. | 
The Huſbandman will therefore find it needful to conſider, 
in order to his determining concerning this Article in his Stock, 
how he is fituated with Reſpect to Water. Of the ſeveral 
Water Fowl that are bred tame, the Gooſe is leaſt devoted to 
that Element, as it walks the beſt of any of them on Land, 
and finds the greateſt Part of its Food there. We ſee alſo 
that Geeſe will live where there 1s but little Water : but let 
not this miſlead the Farmer into an Opinion, that this Element. 
is little needful to that Fowl, for tho* they will live where 
there is but little, they always thrive better where there is 
more, | | 
The Huſbandman is to confider, when he is about to raiſe 
his Stock, what Kinds ſuit him beſt according to the Nature 
of his Situation; and from this he is to be led in his Choice, 
which to have in the greateſt Number. I would adviſe the 
Farmer, where he has but little Water, to breed ſome 
Geeſe; but only where he has much of it to fall greatly 
into that Way. d 
| Some 
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Some may fancy it leſs worth while in any Caſe to be very 
careful about theſe Fowls, becauſe their Profit 1s lefs than 
that of the Hen or Turkey; but the Trouble requir'd about 
them is alſo leſs, and their Value is not ſo ſmall as ſome af. 
fect to make it. They are ſold. at a good Price in Spring, 
when they are young, and in Autumn when full grown; and 
beſide this, there may be a very great Profit made of their 
Feathers: many Millions of Geeſe are raiſed in ſome Parts 
of this Kingdom for no other Uſe whatſoever, and the Profit 
is found ſufficiently conſiderable. | 

I would therefore adviſe the Farmer who ſhall be conveni- 
ently ſituated for the breeding of Geeſe in Numbers, to 
look upon them as an Article of ſome Conſequence in his 
Stock; and I would have no one who has any Quantity of 
Water at all for them, utterly neglect them. 

There are three or four diſtinct Breeds of Geeſe in diffe- 
rent Parts of the Kingdom, though they are not ſo much 
regarded as the fame Kind of Differences among other Fow!ls, 
We have alſo ſome others of Curioſity, but they are not 
worth the induſtrious Huſbandman's Conſideration. 

The large grey Gooſe that is bred in the Fen Countries, 1s 

preferable to any other Kind, both for Fleſh and Feather, 
and it grows to the biggeſt Size of any. We have beſide this 
a ſmaller grey Gooſe, and a ſmall dark coloured. Neither of 
theſe are nearly ſo advantageous as the grey; and among 
the large Kind that are fo called, thoſe are much better 
which are all of a Colour, than ſuch as are pyed or mottled. 
+ This is to be obſerved, that ſome of theſe Breeds are more 
under a Neceſſity of Water than the others. The ſmall bo- 
died dark colour'd Gooſe, of which Kind there are ſome al- 
moſt black, will do where there is ever ſo little, but they are 
the leaſt profitable Kind of any. 'The large grey Gooſe re- 
quires moſt to have Plenty of Water, nor does it any where 
ſucceed fo well as where there are running Streams : the leſ- 
ſer grey, which 1s often pyed, will do with les than this, 
though it will not thrive unleſs there be ſome Plenty. 

In the Application of theſe Diſtinctions to Uſe, the Far- 
mer muſt obſerve, that if he will have many Geeſe where 
there is not Abundance of Water, he ſhould chuſe the ſmall 
grey Kind ; but when he has Water enough, let him always 
take Care to breed the firſt mention'd Sort, which is much 
the beſt. | 

Beſide Water, a great Advantage for the breeding of«Geeſe, 
15 a good Quantity of Common : they will on theſe Places 
provide for themſelves in a Manner, without the Regard or 
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Trouble of the Owner; and it is on the common Fen Lands 
in LINCOLNSHIRE, and the adjacent Counties, that they 
keep thoſe vaſt Flocks or Droves, as they phraſe it, of them, 
for the Sake of their Feathers. They pull theſe in ſome 
Places once, in others twice a Year, and find a ready Market 
for their Produce : they call this ſhearing of their Geeſe. 

Nothing agrees ſo well with the Nature of the Gooſe as 
Plenty of Room, or a damp Common. They will always 
breed of themſelves once a Year, and in ſome Places twice, 
bringing up the Broods with leſs Trouble or Loſs than any o- 
ther Fowl whatever. | 

The general and natural Time of the Gooſe's breeding is 
in Spring, and the earlier the better for the Owner. For this 
Reaſon the Farmer who keeps them about his Houſe, will do 
well to beſtow ſome Care and Attention upon this Head, al- 
though they would raiſe their Broods if he did not. 

Some Geeſe will not lay above nine or ten Eggs, ſome will 
go as far as ſeventeen : they rarely exceed that Number; and 
if ever they do, the beſt Method 1s to take ſome away before 
they fit. A Gooſe will very well cover fifteen, ſeventeen is 
the utmoſt ſhe can ; and there commonly is better Huſbandry 
in ſetting her on fifteen ; for when there are too many, they 
only cool one another. 

There are two Reaſons why that Gooſe is beſt which lays 
earlieſt; the one 1s, that ſhe will fit earlieſt, and the green 
Geeſe will be ready in the deareſt Seaſon ; the other is, that 
ſhe has the beſt Chance for a ſecond Brood that Year. But 
there are Diſadvantages as well as Conveniencies in this, for 
the Eggs that are laid in a very cold Seaſon rarely turn out to 
ſo good Account as thoſe ſomewhat later. 

There is an Opinion, that if the Gander treads the Gooſe 
on Land, the Eggs do not anſwer ſo well as when the Copula- 
tion is on the Water, and from this they attribute the fre- 
quent failing of very early Eggs, to the Waters being frozen 
over when the Gooſe was trod; but this is idle, the Misfor- 
tune is owing only to the Coldnefs of the Seaſon. 


C H A P. XXXV. Of the breeding and feeding of Geeſe. 


HEN the Gooſe is about laying, ſhe is ſeen to be 
Y carrying Straws about continually in her Mouth. 
This is for the making her Neſt ; in which the Owner will do 
well to aſſiſt her, eſpecially in the early Broods. Let him 
find out for her a convenient Place warm and quiet, * | 
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him there make her a Neſt of Straw and Nettle Roots, whoſe 
Smell ſhe likes; and it alſo does good to the young. 

In this ſhe will lay; and when he obſerves ſhe continues 
upon the Neſt ſome conſiderable Time after ſhe has laid, it 
will ſtand as a Proof that ſhe is about to fit. 

The Gooſe ſhould be ſuffer'd to fit upon her own Eggs, 
for ſhe will not do it well if ſhe perceives any Deceit in this, 
though they be of the ſame Kind. 

'The Geeſe ſucceed well enough that lay where none knows 
of it, yet they will be greatly aſſiſted, and the Brood from 
the ſame Number of Eggs will always be larger, if the ſame 
Sort of Care be taken of them that is allowed to other Poultry 
at the Time of their ſetting. 

For this Reaſon the careful Houſewife will ſee when her 
Gooſe riſes from the Neſt, to ſet a Quantity of proper Food 
before her, that ſhe may find it without Trouble, and ſome 
large Veſſel of Water that ſhe may waſh herſelf. The beſt 
Food is Bran ſcalded, or Oats ; when ſhe ſets near a Pond or 
River, ſhe ſhould not be hinder'd from bathing herſelf, for 
ſhe will not ſit kindly if ſhe be not allow'd to follow Nature; 
and this bathing of herſelf at large is much better for her 
than the waſhing in any Veſſel that can be ſet; though that 
is a very needful Expedient where other Water is not near. 

While ſhe is off the Neſt, the Houſewife will do well to 
turn the Eggs, if ſhe have not done it of herſelf: and when 
ſome hatch before the others any conſiderable Time, as they 
ſometimes will a Day or two, ſhe ſhould keep them in W 
in a warm Place, till the others are hatch'd, and then give | 
them to her with their Fellows. 

The Time of a Gooſe's ſitting is from ſix and twenty to 
thirty Days according to the Seaſon. They generally if a 
Day or two longer in colder than in warm Weather, and 
ſometimes the Difference amounts to three or four. 

The beſt Way of breeding up the Goſlings from the Egg 
is this. Let them be kept within Doors ten Days; in which 
Time they are to be fed with Barley Meal in Milk, or with 
Ground Malt, or Curds, or Bran ſcalded with Milk. After 
this they ſhould be ſuffer'd to go out in the middle of the Day, 
and at about a Fortnight old, the Gooſe ſhould be ſuffer'd to 
intice them to the Water. 

They are thus to be tended and fed occaſionally, till they 
have got Strength enough to defend themſelves againſt Ver- 
min, and are able to provide for themſelves after the Exam- 
ple of their Parents. For ſeveral. Days after their firſt going 
out, they ſhould be os into the Houſe at Sh _ 
ou 
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ſhould have ſomebody to watch them, for they are poor de- 
fenceleſs Creatures, and a Prey to every Thing; but when 
they are ſo far grown up as to feed well, and walk ſtoutly, 
they may be left without Danger to ſhift for themſelves. With 
leſs Care than this Broods of Geeſe will often ſucceed very 
tolerably ; but this 1s no great Matter, and it in a Manner 
enſures their Safety. 

There are two different Periods at which the Gooſe is fat- 
ten'd for the Market : Firſt, when it is very young; and, ſe- 
condly, when it is grown. It is diſtinguiſh'd at theſe Times 
by two different Names; at the one, it is called the green 
Gooſe; and at the other, a ſtubble Gooſe. For the. prepar- 
ing it in the moſt advantageous Manner for either of theſe, it 
is to be fatten'd by a proper Manner of feeding. 

The right Age for taking up the Goſling in order to fatten 
it for a green Gooſe, 1s at five Weeks; ſome take it up ar a 
Month, and others at fix Weeks old for this Purpoſe, and ei- 
ther Way does very well ; but, fora general Rule, the mid- 
dle Time between thoſe two is beſt. The proper Food for 
them is ground Malt, or Oats boil'd, given in good Plenty 
three Times a Day with Milk, or Milk and Water for the 
Drink. If they be ſhut up in a quiet dark Place they thrive 
the faſter ; and by this Means they may be brought into ex- 
cellent Condition in a Fortnight or three Weeks. 

For the fattening of the ſtubble Gooſe, the ſame Me- 
thod and the ſame Food are to be uſed, and in a Fortnight 
or three Weeks keeping, it will be ready for the Market. 
The taking them up ſoon after the Harveſt Seaſon, is a very 
favourable Time for this, becauſe in runnmg in the ſtubble 
Fields, they will have got into tolerable Fleſh of themſelves; 
and then being kept quiet, and in the dark, and well fed with 
the nouriſhing Drink of Milk and Water, they ſoon fatten up 
to Perfection. It is a very good Cuſtom to put a little Barley 
Meal into their Milk and Water, and to let this ſtand con- 
ſtantly before them, which will increaſe the Power of the 
Food in getting them into the due Fleſh. 

The natural Food of the Gooſe 1s principally Graſs. 
They will live. very well upon this' in Commons and waſte 
Places, where there grows little 'or nothing elſe ; and thus 
they are to be kept during the greateſt Part of their Time. 
The ſtubble Fields are a great Advantage to ſuch as are to be 
fattened : for that Food which they pick up there from the 
Scatterings of the Harveſt is richer and more nouriſhing, and 
tends more to the Nature of that with which they are to be 
fed when put up for that Purpoſe. The proper Goole for 

f , feeding 


in which he muſt be determin'd altogether from the Circum- 
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ſeeding up in this Manner, is one hatch'd the foregoing Spring, 
that has run among the Stubble for about three Weeks: this 
never fails of taking to feed kindly, and grows fat ſoon. 

The Proportion of the Sexes in this Kind is properly one 
Male to five Females. To a Flock of forty Geeſe, which is 
a very good Number for that Purpoſe, there are to be eight 
Ganders : more will be ſuperfluous, and with a ſmaller Num- 
ber they will not breed to their full Advantage. 

If while a Gooſe is in fattening it nauſeates its Food, and 
does not thrive as it ſhould, let there be ſet before it a Diſh of 
ſmall and clean Gravel. It will peck up this at Times, and 
by that Means recover its Appetite. 


CHAP. XXXVI. Of Ducks. 


HE Duck is another of thoſe Fowls which Nature has 
| deſign'd partly for the Land, and partly for the Water, 
but it is more of the Water Kind than the Gooſe. It not 
only has Feet form'd for Swimming, but the Legs are fo 

laced that it walks very indifferently, wadling as it goes, and 
15 naturally more in the Water than on Land. 

The Huſbandman who is ſenſible that the more he obſerves 
the Courſe and Deſign of Nature, the better he will ſucceed in 
all Things, will perceive from this that whether he ſhall keep 
Ducks, or in what Number he ſhall keep them, are Queſtions 


ſtances of his Farm. 

As the Duck will be content with Puddles, he will find 
that he may keep ſome of them wherever there is the leaſt 
Water; that is to ſay, he may keep ſome Ducks every 
where, for he can keep no Creature without it : but where 
there is Plenty of Water, and roving Room upon it, *tis 
there the Ducks thrive, and eſpecially where it is a running 
Water. | | | 

The Farmer therefore who is ſituated near a River, is beſt 
qualified to breed Ducks to Advantage ; and although they do 
not come up to the Hen, Turkey, or Gooſe in Value, they 
have yet enough to make it very well worth his while to 
breed them. He 1s not to count the abſolute Price of any 
Thing alone, in order to underſtand his Profits upon it; but 
its Price compared with the Expence and 'Trouble attending 
it; and thus he will find the Duck of a very fair Value: for 
as much as its Price is leſs than that of the others, ſo much 
leſs is the Care or Expence needful about it : the Duck is in- 
deed ſo hardy a Bird, that it may be left in a Manner 9 
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ſelf; and its young ſo early take to the Water, that they are 
cout of the Way of Enemies. 

The only Time in which the Duck requires any Care, is 
while ſhe is ſetting, becauſe then being kept from going in 
Search of her Food, ſhe will need to have ſome ſet before 
her: but at this Time the coarſeſt and moſt ordinary Kinds 
will do; at other Seaſons ſhe will live very well upon the 
ſcatter d Corn about the Yard, the Offal of the Houſe and 
W Kitchen, and what the Current of a running Water is conti- 
& nually bringing down to her. The Duck is a very general 
and coarſe Feeder, ſcarce any Thing comes amiſs to her; yet 
her Fleſh 1s delicate : among her good Qualities may be rec- 
kon'd this, that ſhe is leſs miſchievous than any other Fowl ; 
and ſhe lays Abundance of Eggs which are as good as thoſe of 
the Hen, and hatches very numerous Broods, which are fit 
for the Market in the ſame Manner as the Gooſe at two Ages, 
when young, and when grown up: and in either Caſe they 
are very eaſily fatten'd. 

There are ſeveral Kinds of Ducks kept in ENGLAND, but 
the greater Part of them for Curioſity, ſo that the induſtrious 
Huſbandman needs not give himſelf any 'Trouble about them : 
the two Kinds he is to regard are the common tame Duck, 
and the wild Duck kept tame; for this Breed will become ſo 
familiar from Cuſtom of ſeeing People, and being among o- 
thers, that they are as manageable as the other. 

Of the tame Ducks there are ſeveral Breeds, which, though 
they differ but in flight Particulars, are yet worth the Far- 
mer's Notice as diſtin from one another, becauſe of their 
different Qualities or Ways of living. In general the wild 
Breed require more Water, and the tame will do much better 
| than they to be kept in the Yard almoſt entirely, as muſt be 

the Caſe at many N Among the tame there are theſe 
Differences, there is a narrow beak'd Breed, which is hardier 
than the common Kind, and will do with yet leſs Water; 
and there is a Breed that have the Beak more turning up at 
the End : theſe are found upon Experience to be the better 
Layers. They do not bring up their numerous Broods ſo well 
as ſome of the others, but when Eggs are the principal Conſi- 
deration, they are to be prefer'd. | 

The common tame Duck does the beſt in Gardens and Or- 
chards, for there is none of them that is ſo cunning in picking 
up the Worms, Snails, or other InſeQs, or that devours them 
in ſuch Quantity. | 

It is a very great Number of Eggs that may be had in the 
Seaſon from the Kind juſt mention'd ; and ſhe will in the End 
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ſit very well, tho? the others better. In general it is found 
more profitable to ſet a Hen upon the Duck Eggs, than 
any Kind of Duck whatever, becauſe the old one leads them 
when hatch'd, too ſoon to the Water; where, if the Weg. 
ther be chill, ſome will be loſt. They follow the Hen 4 


good while upon the Land, and ſo get hardy before they 


venture. 

About thirteen Eggs is the proper Number to let a Duck ſit 
upon. 'The Hen will cover as many of theſe as of her own, 
and will bring them up as well, fo that every Way ſhe is more 
profitable for that Purpoſe. | 

When the Ducklings are hatch'd, they require no Care 
if the Weather be tolerably good, but if they happen to be 
produced in a very rainy Seaſon, it is right to take them un- 
der Cover a little, eſpecially in the Nights; for, though the 
Duck naturally loves Water, it requires the Aſſiſtance of its 
Feathers, and till they are grown, is eaſily hurt by the 
Wet. | 

The fattening of Ducks at any Age is very eaſy, and whe- 
ther it be the Duckling, or the grown Duck, the Method to 
be uſed is exactly the ſame. They are to be put into a quiet 
dark Place, and kept in a Pen where they are to have Plenty 
of Corn and Water; any Kind of Corn will do, and with 
this ſingle DireQtion, they will fatten of themſelves extreamly 
well in fifteen or twenty Days, and will bring a Price that 
very well repays their feeding. 


C HAP. XXXVII. Of the keeping of wild Water Fowl, 
and of Decoys. i 


HERE are ſeveral Water Fowl reſembling the Duck 
Kind, which People of Curioſity keep in ſome Places; 
and for which there js ſo good a Price paid in the Market 
when they are by any Chance brought thither, that it may be 
worth the Huſbandman's while, where Nature has aſſiſted in 
ſuiting his Situation to ſuch an Intent, to follow the Method 
that has been taken by thoſe who had no farther View, than 
to ſatisfy their Fancy or their own Palates in the keeping of 
them. | 
As theſe are naturally wild Fowls, they are expected to be 


kept wild, in a Manner, though under the Care of the Far- 


mer, and they muſt be humour'd in this Way ; they muſt 
have a Place of Security, and Opportunities of hiding; they 
mult not be diſturbed by People's often going near them; and 
they muſt be fed as it were by Stealth, ; - 
e 
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The great Intent in all this is, to make themſelves fancy 
they are wild, though in Confinement. In this Manner Teal, 
Widgeons, and many other of thoſe Water Fowl which bear 
a Price in the Markets, and which few think could be bred to 
the Service of the Farmer, may, where he has the proper 
and needful Conveniences, be rais'd in a Kind of wild State, 
and in conſiderable Plenty. 285 

ES The firſt Requiſite to this is, that there be about the Farm 
Ja Spring of Water, upon ſome level Ground, that wets a 
moderate Extent, and lies to ſome Depth in different Places: 
| this anſwers excellently ; and there muſt be either this, or a 
Part of the Arm of ſome River, or Rivulet, that the Far- 
mer has wholly at his Diſpoſal, otherwiſe it is vain to attempt 
any thing in the Matter. 

Having one or other of theſe Places, let him fence it well 
round, plant Oziers in different Parts, and encourage the 
Growth of Sedge and all Sorts of Weeds in others. The 
great Advantage will be, to give the Fowl that are to be put 
into it, as many hiding Places as poſſible. The Top is to be 

cover'd with a Net. And when all is thus prepar'd the wild 
Fowl are to be put in; and being kept very quiet, they will 
breed and live comfortably. The Hens of the ſeveral Kinds 
will hide their Neſts from the Males, for they never fail to ſuck 
the Eggs when they can get at them: and thus conſiderable 
Broods will be rais'd. | 

Theſe will provide for themſelves in a great Meaſure : and 
the Food that is to be given them may be Corn of the leaſt 
valuable Kind: this ſhould be thrown down in two or three 
different Places at Night, when they are at rooſt, that they 
may find it in the Morning, This will accuſtom them to 
come to certain Places, and will give the Owner better Op- 
portunities of knowing what is. his Stock, and of taking them 
when he finds it convenient. OD | 

At the Times when there are young, there ſhould be ſcalded 
Corn thrown in, which the old ones will lead the Brood to 
eat: there is no: kind of Creature more careful of the young, 
than theſe Water Fowl, nor are any Birds whatſgever ſo well 
or ſo ſoon able to ſhift for themſelves. | 
This is the Contrivance for the breeding theſe Water Fowls 
in ſmall Numbers, and ſomewhat of kin to this is that Method 
practiſed in the Fen Countries, of taking them in Decoys, 
which yields the Owner a prodigious Advantage. 

The Decoy is no other than ſuch a watery Place as we 
have deſcribed already well planted, of large Extent, and 

td; 


Properly managed-for the taking of ſag wild Fawl as ns 
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into it. Nature generally has made the Place, and all that 
the Owner has to do 1s to keep every thing quiet about it, 
This has no Covering at Top, nor Fencing at the Sides; its 
Extent is ſufficient to keep its thickeſt Parts free from Annoy. 
ance, and all is to be open for the Fowls coming in. There 
are Nets planted in proper Parts of the Decoy, and a Num. 
ber of Decoy-Ducks, as they are called, continually well fed 
init, Theſe, though of the wild Breed, are in a Manner 
tame; they know the People and are not afraid of them; for 


they find they are well fed by them, and ſuffer no Hurt. 


Theſe Decoy-Ducks go out at Times, and ſettling among 
whole Flocks of wild Ducks, they, after a little while, lead 
them to the Decoy, and ſwim before them into the Nets; 
they know they ſhall not be hurt. The People take the will 
Ducks they have brought, for Market, and turn them looſe 
for farther Service. 


CH AP. XXXVIIL Of the Swan. 


E HE Swan is a leſs profitable Fowl than the meaneſ 


of thoſe before mentioned : and therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding the Majeſty of its Figure, and Beauty of its Ap- 
3 is leſs worth the Farmer's Regard than any. Its 
ept indeed rather for Oſtentation than Uſe, and more pro- 
erly belongs to the Owners of Waters than the Renters d 
Lad. However, as it is a common Bird kept tame, and ap- 
proaches to the Nature of the others, it might appear an 0. 
miſſion not to have given ſome ſhort Account of it among the 
reſt of its Kin: the more, as we propoſe to inſtruct the Gen- 
tleman with the Farmer; and though our Purpoſe be to hi 
Advantage, yet we need not deny a few Words on fuch 
Things as are kept, in a Manner, ſolely for Delight. Thi, 
notwithſtanding thoſe ſeveral Diſhes that we hear of, as made 


from the Swan, is the principal Uſe for which that ſtately 


Bird is kept. p 
The Swan has been deſign'd by Nature, in a Manner, al. 
together for the Water, for it walks very awkwardly on 
Land; but on the Water it has great Strength, inſomuch that 
at Times when the Hen ſits, the Male who guards the Nel 
with great Diligence, is often very furious ; and at any time 
will defend himſelf againſt a middling Dog, and will often 
drown him. | 
Swans require a large Compaſs of Water, aͤnd do belt 
upon Rivers: where there is this Opportunity the Owner vil 


be in the right to breed them, for they are kept without 


Charge, 
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Charge, and are a great Ornament to the Rivers. Neither 


t are they ſo hurtful as thoſe imagine who have been told they 


E deſtroy the Fiſh, for their natural Food is Graſs, and the 
© freſh Water Weeds, that run at ſome little Depth under the 
Stream. 

They require no more Attendance than they do feeding, but 
being once put on the Water, will, in all Reſpects, take Care 


of themſelves. 


= Thoſe who are very tender of their Swans will give them a 
T little Attendance while they fit, and they will do the better 

for it, though this is not altogether neceſſary. | 

They muſt chuſe the Place for their Neſt themſelves, which 

is ſo large that it is very eaſily ſeen; and if the Owner would 

aſſiſt them, he is firſt to do it by planting Boughs about the 

Place, if not naturally ſhaded, in order to keep off the Heat 

of the Sun; and after this, when the She ſets, he is to ſet 

| ſome Oats in a Trough near the Neſt, that ſhe may not be 

induced to leave the Eggs too long in ſearch of Food. 

The Swan lays from ſix or ſeven to twelve Eggs, rarely 
more; and her common Brood 1s tour or five, though ſome- 
times more. If the Eggs hatch nearly together, the Brood is 
the larger, if not, when there are four or five young ones 
hatch'd, ſhe ſets off with them, and takes no farther Notice 
of the Remainder. To prevent this Accident the young ones 
may be taken from her as they are hatch'd; and then ſhe 
will continue ſitting to the laſt. "Theſe firſt hatch'd young 
_—_ preſerved in Wool, and all committed to her Care 
at laſt, 

The Time of the Swan's ſetting is from ſix to ſeven 
Weeks, and often there will be ſome of the young hatch'd 
three Days before the others. Theſe, if taken from the Pa- 
rent, may have ſome ſcalded Oats and Milk ſet before them 
the ſecond Day, and they will feed readily. 

When the Brood are hatch'd they follow the Dam in the 
Water, and ſometimes get upon her Back; and ſhe is ſo ex- 
cellent a Guardian and Provider for them, that ſhe very rarely 
loſes any of the Number. | | 

Thoſe who are fond of uncommon Sorts of Food will fatten 
Cygnets, or young Swans, for the Table. When this is in- 
tended, the Cautions already laid down, for keeping the Swan 
upon her Eggs till they are all hatch'd, ſhould be carefully 
obſerved, that there may be a Supply, and at the ſame time a 
ſufficient Brood of young to grow up. 

If the young Cygnet be taken out of the Water and dreſs'd, 
there is not ſo ill taſted a Fowl in the World, for its Food be- 
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into it. Nature generally has made the Place, and all tha 
the Owner has to do 1s to keep every thing quiet about it, 
This has no Covering at Top, nor Fencing at the Sides; itz 
Extent is ſufficient to keep its thickeſt Parts free from Annoy. 
ance, and all is to be open for the Fowls coming in. There 
are Nets plarited in proper Parts of the Decoy, and a Num. 
ber of Decoy-Ducks, as they are called, continually well fe 
init, Theſe, though of the wild Breed, are in a Manner 
tame; they know the People and are not afraid of them; for 
they find they are well fed by them, and ſuffer no Hurt, 

Theſe Decoy-Ducks go out at Times, and ſettling among 
whole Flocks of wild Ducks, they, after a little while, lead 
them to the Decoy, and ſwim before them into the Nets; 
they know they ſhall not be hurt. The People take the will 
Ducks they have brought, for Market, and turn them looſe 
for farther Service. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL Of the Swan. 
13 HE Swan is a leſs profitable Fowl than the meanel 


of thoſe before mentioned: and therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding the Majeſty of its Figure, and Beauty of its Ap- 
2 is leſs worth the Farmer's Regard than any. Its 
ept indeed rather for Oſtentation than Uſe, and more pro- 
erly belongs to the Owners of Waters than the Renters d 
FAY However, as it is a common Bird kept tame, and ap- 
proaches to the Nature of the others, it might appear an C. 
miſſion not to have given ſome ſhort Account of it among the 
reſt of its Kin: the more, as we propoſe to inſtruct the Gen- 
tleman with the Farmer; and though our Purpoſe be to hi 
Advantage, yet we need not deny a few Words on ſuch 
Things as are kept, in a Manner, ſolely for Delight. This 
notwithſtanding thoſe ſeveral Diſhes that we hear of, as made 
from the Swan, is the principal Uſe for which that ſtately 

Bird is kept. p 
The Swan has been deſign'd by Nature, in a Manner, al- 
together for the Water, for it walks very awkwardly on 
Land; but on the Water it has great Strength, inſomuch that 
at Times when the Hen ſits, the Male who guards the Nell 
with great Diligence, is often very furious ; and at any time 
will defend himſelf againſt a middling Dog, and will often 

drown him. 

Swans require a large Compaſs of Water, and do bel 
upon Rivers : where there is this Opportunity the Owner vil 
be in the right to breed them, for they are kept _ 
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Charge, and are a great Ornament to the Rivers. Neither 
are they ſo hurtful as thoſe imagine who have been told they 
deſtroy the Fiſh, for their natural Food is Graſs, and the 
E freſh Water Weeds, that run at ſome little Depth under the 
© Stream. 

They require no more Attendance than they do feeding, but 
being once put on the Water, will, in all Reſpects, take Care 
of themſelves, 

E Thoſe who are very tender of their Swans will give them a 
© little Attendance while they fit, and they will do the better 
for it, though this is not altogether neceſſary. | 

They muſt chuſe the Place for their Neſt themſelves, which 
is ſo large that it is very eaſily ſeen; and if the Owner would 
aſſiſt them, he is firſt to do it by planting Boughs about the 
Place, if not naturally ſhaded, in order to keep off the Heat 
of the Sun; and after this, when the She ſets, he is to ſet 
= ſome Oats in a Trough near the Neſt, that ſhe may not be 
induced to leave the Eggs too long in ſearch of Food. ; 
= The Swan lays from fix or ſeven to twelve Eggs, rarely 
more; and her common Brood is four or five, though ſome- 
times more. If the Eggs hatch nearly together, the Brood is 
the larger, if not, when there are four or five young ones 
& hatch'd, ſhe ſets off with them, and takes no farther Notice 
of the Remainder. To prevent this Accident the young ones 
= may be taken from her as they are hatch'd; and then ſhe 
& will continue ſitting to the laſt. Theſe firſt hatch'd young 
may be preſerved in Wool, and all committed to her Care 
at laſt. 

= The Time of the Swan's ſetting is from ſix to ſeven 
| Weeks, and often there will be ſome of the young hatch'd 
three Days before the others. "Theſe, if taken from the Pa- 
rent, may have ſome ſcalded Oats and Milk ſet before them 
the ſecond Day, and they will feed readily. 

When the Brood are hatch'd they follow the Dam in the 
Water, and ſometimes get upon her Back; and ſhe is ſo ex- 
cellent a Guardian and Provider for them, that ſhe very rarely 
loſes any of the Number. | | 

Thoſe who are fond of uncommon Sorts of Food will fatten 
Cygnets, or young Swans, for the Table. When this is in- 
tended, the Cautions already laid down, for keeping the Swan 
upon her Eggs till they are all hatch'd, ſhould be carefully 
obſerved, that there may be a Supply, and at the ſame time a 
ſufficient Brood of young to grow up. 

If the young Cygnet be taken out of the Water and dreſs'd, 
there is not ſo ill-taſted a Fowl in the World, for its Food be- 
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ing River Weeds, gives the Fleſh a very rank and diſagreea- 

ble Taſte; but when they are fattened for eating, they not 

only get a great deal more and tenderer Fleſh, but it is of 

a better Flavour. They are, in this Cafe, much like the fed 

green Gooſe, only much larger in Bulk, and coarſer in Ap. 
arance; and their Taſte a great deal ſtronger. 

The Method of fattening them is this: They are to be 
taken from the Parent at five Weeks old, and put in Pens in 
a quiet darkened Place : they are here to be fed to their full 
Appetite with Oats, and to have Milk and Water for drink. 
They will fatten up in a Month, and be fit for the Table. 

This is the Method of managing them for ſuch as think 


it worth their while to be at that Trouble, but they are not 


worth it for any; and as they do not bring a Price at Market, 


the Huſbandman has nothing to do with the Thoughts of 


them, 
CH AP. XXXIX. Of the Peacech, 


HE Peacock is a Bird kept like the Swan, more for its 
Beauty than any Uſe ; and conſequently it falls rather 
under the Conſideration of thoſe who raiſe Fowls for their 
Amuſement, than ſuch as are induſtrious on theſe Heads for 
their Advantage : there are thoſe who make this Fowl turn 
to ſome Account for the Table; but it is a Dainty, not a com- 
mon marketable Proviſion ; and nothing is, on this Occaſion, 
worth the Farmer's Regard, that he cannot regularly take 
to Sale. | | | 
'The Peacock is therefore to be looked upon as a Bird f 
Fancy, not of Uſe, by the Farmer, and 'tis hardly worth 
his while to give it Leave to take up the Room of ſome Fow| 
that might anſwer his Purpoſe: for the Sake however of thoſe 
who ſhall chuſe to raiſe them for their Beauty, we ſhall lay 
down a few ſhort Obſervations on their Nature and Qualities. 
The Peacock 1s at Land what the Swan is upon the Wa- 
ter, the ſtatelieſt and moſt beautiful of the feather'd Kind, 
It is very tender while young, but afterwards hardy enough; 
and as it requires little Care, and finds itſelf in Food, it may 
ſometimes be worth the Farmer's while who lives near 2 
large Town, or where there may be a Demand for the Chick, 
by thoſe who keep them for their Beauty, to allow one Peacock 
and Peahen to run among his Poultry. 


The Peacock is not only kept without Expence, but he 
js uſeful to the Owner in his feeding. He not only provides 
for himſelf, but rids the Ground of Vermin, in * 

ticle; 
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ticle, for his Food is Efts, 'Toads, and Snakes. He will eat 


Corn when he can get it, but this is his common Diet. 

The Peahen will make her Neſt in Thickets and Buſhes ; 
and ſhe takes all poſſible Care to hide it from the Cock, for 
he in this, as in many other Kinds, will deſtroy the Eggs if he 


can find them. 


When the Peahen has ſet herſelf, it will be proper to put 
ſome Corn and ſome Water near her, that ſhe may not be 


under a Neceſſity of leaving her Eggs to chill, while ſhe is 


ſeeking at a Diſtance for Food. 

The Time of her fitting is thirty Days, and as the Chicks 
are very tender when firſt hatch'd, they muſt be houſed for 
ſome Days, the Cold ſoon killing them. During this Time they 
are tobe fed with freſh Cheeſe, or with Barley Meal and Water. 
They muſt be let out in the Middle of the Day, and taken 
again in at Night, for ſeveral Days, and when they have, by 
this feeding and Management, got ſome Strength and Bigneſs, 
they are to be truſted out with the Dam, and then no farther 
Care need be taken off them. The Cock ſeems not to own 
them till the Feathers that form the Coronet upon their Heads 
begin to riſe ; but after this he is as fond of them as the Hen, 
and will call them about him to feed, providing for and de- 
fending them with great Care. | | 

From the Time of their going at large with the Hen, they 
need no more Care of feeding or Attendance, except any one 
has a Mind to fatten them for the Table. If this be done, 
the uſual 'Time is when they have arrived at about half their 
Growth, and they are then put in a Pen, in a dark quiet 
Place, and fed with any Kind of Corn as much as they will 
eat, and have Plenty of freſh Water. Quiet, and Plenty of 
Food will thus make them fat in about a Month's Time, and 
their Fleſh will be better taſted than when they run at large, 
and take their natural and coarſe Meat ; but at beſt they are 
inferior to almoſt any Kind of Fowl, and have a very ſtrange, 
raw, and bloody Appearance, when they have been ſet by for 
a Night after Dreſſing. 


CHAP. XL, Of the Pheaſant. 


HE Pheaſant, though naturally a wild Bird of the 
Woods, is much of the common Poultry Kind, and 
may be bred in the ſame Manner in proper Places erected and 
contrived for that Purpoſe : but as this is an Article in the 
Way of the Gentleman * than the Farmer, we 1 
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not detain our induſtrious Reader with any long Diſcourſe on 
the Subject. 

There are Pheaſantries in many Parts of Excraxy, 
where Numbers are annually bred, and grow up; but there 
requires a great deal of Care about them when young; and 
a Regard to their Danger from Kites, Hawks, and other 
Birds of Prey at all Times; for the Pheaſant is of all Fowl, 
the delicate and favourite Bit with theſe Devourers. 

The rooſting Places are to be well defended for this Reaſon, 
and the Fence is to be high to prevent their Eſcape, They 
lay freely, and bring out large Broods, but ſeveral die in ſpite 
of all poſſible Care in the raiſing : however, with good Dili 
gence, a Number of them may be rear'd. 

The natural Food of the young Pheaſant is that white Sub. 
ſtance called the Ant's Egg. The old ones in their wild State 
lead them to the Ant Hills in the Woods for this, and they 
muſt be ſupply'd with it in Abundance by the Induſtry of the 
Keeper, when bred tame, otherwiſe they droop and come to 
nothing : this occaſions a great deal of Trouble at firſt with 
them, but after that they will be train'd up with great Eaſe, 


for they will eat any Kind of Corn, and they are not tender 
or difficult to raiſe. 


CH AP. XLI. Of Pigeons. 


E come now to treat of an Fowl ſmaller in its Size than 
any of the before mention'd Kinds, but ſuperior to 
many of them in Value; the Pigeon. The Management of 
this Bird is alſo different in a great Meaſure from that of the 
others, ſo that it naturally falls under Conſideration ſingly. 
But there is no one of all thoſe Kinds about which ſo much 
Care is generally taken, that is more worthy of the Notice and 
Attention of the prudent Huſbandman. 

It is a great Recommendation of any Creature to the Far- 
mer, that it will be kept at ſmall Expence, and this is the 
Caſe with the Pigeon, which he ſhould keep; for there are 
ſome Kinds that require a great deal of Food and Charge: 
the proper Pigeon for the Dovecoat, which 1s the only Kind he 
is to regard, is able the greateſt Part of the Year to provide 
for itſelf : and when it requires his Aſſiſtance, the Food is not 
of any dear Kind. Beſides the common Advantages of the 
Breed, there is that great Article their Dung, which we have 
ſhewn to be of ſuch great Service as Manure, that · it muſt 
be the Intereſt -of every Farmer to provide it for his own 


' Uſe, eſpecially as that is to be done with great Eaſe, = 
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There are at this Time many Kinds of Pigeons kept in Ex- 


F GLAND, by People fond of Curioſity, and it has become a 
Study to procure and raiſe new Kinds among thoſe who are 
called Pigeon-fanciers, as much as to get from Abroad, or 


raiſe from Seed, new Kinds of Carnations or Auricula's a- 
mong the Floriſts. But with this the induſtrious Huſband- 
man has nothing to do. He is to keep Pigeons for their Va- 


11 ue, not their Beauty; and he is to conſider which may be 


kept with moſt Eaſe, which is in his Way one of the greateſt 
Recommendations to any Thing. 

Not to enter into the nice Diſtinctions of the Kinds, which 
are of late Vears become endleſs and innumerable, we may 
ſay in general that there are two Sorts, the tame, and dove- 
coat Pigeon. The tame Pigeon is valued not only for his 
Beauty, but for the largeneſs of his Body; the common 
Pigeon, which is the Kind uſually kept in Dovecoats, and 
thence called the dovecoat Pigeon, is ſmaller, and leſs beau- 
tiful. | 

The tame Kind generally have but two young ones at a 
Brood ; but they make ſome Amends for the Smallneſs of 
the Number by the frequency of their hatching ; for, if well 
fed and tended, they will have young ones every Month. | 

For the Choice of theſe the Beauty is generally moſt 
regarded, but there ſhouid be Care taken to pair them well; 
and this is the more worth while becauſe they are not apt to 
ſeparate afterwards. 

They muſt be kept clean, for they hate Dirt, though they 
make a great deal of it. But their Food is ſo dear, that few 
but thoſe who know very well how to manage them care to 
meddle with them. Their beſt Food is Tares or white Peaſe, 
and they ſhould have beſide this ſome Gravel ſcatter'd about, 
and clean Water at all Times: and a great deal of Care muſt 
be taken to preſerve them from Vermin, and their Eggs from 
the Starlings and other Birds, which always haunt the Places 
where they are kept, in order to ſuck them. 

In order to the perfect Thriving of theſe Pigeons, it will be 
proper, beſide their Food, Gravel, and Water, always to let 
there be ſome Salt, Clay, or ſome other Thing with Sea Salt in 
it, for them to peck at their Pleaſure. 

We have ſaid thus much with reſpe& to the Management 
of the tame Pigeon, for the Information of ſuch as may chuſe 
to breed them, and have not had Opportunities of ſeeing it 
done; and it will be proper to add here, that although the Ex- 
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7 and Trouble they occaſion, be more than is worth the 
uſbandman's while in general to give himſelf; yet there i; 
this Advantage, that their Dung is richer than that of the 
common Pigeon as a Manure: this is owing to their Food, a 
has been explain'd at large in its proper Place. 

After this ſhort Account of the tame, we come to the 
Conſideration and Management of the common or dovecoat 
Pigeon, which is a Subject that demands, and deſerves the 
Huſbandman's utmoſt Regard. 

The keeping of Pigeons is a great Advantage to every Far. 
mer that may do it; and they bring in a great Profit for a very 
ſmall Expence in all Places; but they thrive beſt in open 
Countries, becauſe there is uſually moſt Corn there, and they 
feed with leſs Danger, the Hedges in encloſed Places ſhelter- 
ing People while they ſhoot them. 

There are ſome Counties where the Huſbandmen ſow 
great Quantities of Horſe Beans and grey Peaſe, and in theſe 

articularly the Pigeons feed to a great Advantage. T hele 
vba of Pulſe are ſow'd earlier than other Kinds of Grain; 
and their early feeding upon them makes them healthful and 
ſtout at thoſe Times, and is an Occaſion of their breeding ear- 
lier than they do elſewhere, which is a Conſideration of great 
Importance. 

The common blue Pigeon is properly the dovecoat Breed; 
and it has the Advantage of many other Kinds in that it is har- 
dier, and will live in the worſt Winters. 

If it be too ſmall for the Farmer's Purpoſe, he may mend 
the Breed by putting in a few tame Pigeons of the moſt com- 
mon Kind, and the leaſt conſpicuous in their Colours, that the 
reſt may the better take to them by finding them more like 
themſelves; this, however, 1s to be done with Caution, and 
never without a due Conſideration ; for though the Bigneſs of 
a Pigeon's Body is a plain Advantage, yet it is very well known 
in the Kinds in general, that the ſmalleſt body'd are the beſt 
Breeders. 

The Ringdove has been by ſome introduced into the Dove- 
coat, by ſetting the Eggs under a common Pigeon; they will 
in this Caſe live, and take their Chance among the Pigeons ; 
and they have two Advantages over them, the one in their 


| Largeneſs, and the other in their Hardineſs ; for they will 


endure any Weather, and live upon any Food. 

The Huſbandman ſhould have a very careful Eye upon the 
Proportion of the Sexes among his Pigeons; for there 1s no- 
thing ſo hurtful as the having too many Cocks, e if 
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they keep the larger or tame Kind. It is his Buſineſs to keep 
his Dovecoat well ſtock' d; and moſt people who keep them 
make their Conſciences eaſy about deluding away thoſe be- 
E longing to their Neighbours; but this Abundance of Cocks 
E thins the Dovecoat, for they grow quarrelſome, and will beat 
others away; till by Degrees a very thriving Dovecoat ſhall 
be by this ſingle Miſtake reduced to a poor Condition. 

= Avery cheap and eaſy Way of making a Dovecoat is to 
build the Walls with Clay mix'd with Straw : they may be 
made four Feet or more in Thickneſs, and while they are wet 
it is eaſy to cut Holes in them with a Chiſel or other Inſtru- 
ment. | | 

This Kind of Dovecoat, beſide its Cheapneſs, has the Ad- 
vantage of great Warmth, and no Building agrees better with 
the Pigeons. A Dovecoat of this Kind, of four Yards ſquare 
in the Clear, may be built for about Five Pounds. 

The Holes ſhould be made about fourteen Inches deep, 
and a little dipping backward. The Reverend Mr. Law- 
RENCE who uſed this Method of building his Dovecoat, ſays, 
That the Pigeons proſper'd in it better than in any Brick or 
Stone Building he had ſeen. | | 

Of whatever Materials the Coat be erected, it ſhould be 
white waſh'd frequently on the Outſide. The Pigeon, as has 
been ſaid already, is a cleanly Bird; it loves the Appearance 
of Neatneſs, and beſide the white Colour renders the Building 
more conſpicuous. 

As to the Food of Pigeons, beſide the Peaſe and Tares al- 
ready mention'd, Barley is very proper, heartening them _y 
much, and making them lay; and for the ſame Purpoſe 
Buck-wheat alſo is an excellent as well as cheap Food. 

For the greateſt Part of the Year however, the common 
Pigeons in a Dovecoat take Care of themſelves, and need no 
Food from their Keeper. There are only two Seaſons at 
which it is neceſſary or proper to feed them. One of theſe 
Times is the Depth of Winter, when the Ground is cover'd 
with Snow, or harden'd ſo by Froſt, that nothing is to be got; 
and the other is, the middle or latter End of JuNs. 

The Reaſon of feeding them in the firſt of theſe Seaſons 1s 
obvious; the latter, the Farmers when they ſpeak of this 
Fowl, call benting Time. There is a Graſs called bent 
Graſs, the Seed of which is ripe about this Seaſon, and is the 
only Food of that Kind the Pigeons can eaſily get, the Peaſe 
being not yet ripe. This is a very poor Food, and the Pigeons 
at this Seaſon uſually have many young Broods ; ſo that they 
will be ſtarv'd if they are left to this poor Diet; and the Far- 
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mer will always find his Account in giving them Food at this 
Seaſon, as well as at the other. This laſts however but a ſmall 
Time; and the other is only neceſſary at the ſevereſt Days of 
Winter; ſo that the Pigeon is at the utmoſt but a ſmall Ex. 
pence, and that for a very ſhort Time. 

Beſide the Food, the Reeder of tame Pigeons has been ad- 
viſed to give them a Lump of ſalted Clay, and the ſame In- 
dulgence muſt be ſhewn to theſe, But as they are more nu- 
merous, there is to be a larger Allowance. A large Heap of 
Clay ſhould be laid near the Dovecoat, and the Brine of the 
Family continually beaten in among it. Another Way is to 
make a Kind of Mortar with Lime, Sand, Clay and Salt, 
which they will peck with great Satisfaction. The Pigeons 
themſelves have pointed out this Method, for they are conti- 
nually pecking at the Joints of Walls to get out the Mortar. 
When it is thus made on Purpoſe for them, it is beſt to make 
it thin, and keep it ſo by often beating it up with Brine. 

In ſome Places they lay what is called a Salt Cat, near the 
Dovecoat. This is a large Lump of Salt made for the Pur- 
poſe at the Salt Pans; and is the Method commonly taken 
where there are Works in the Neighbourhood, but the Way 
of uſing Salt in a Mixture with Clay is better, 

What I have found by Experience to anſwer beſt of all is 
this. A Heap of Loam is to be laid near the Dovecoat, and 
beat up to a Kind of Pap with Brine or Water; into this is 
to be thrown a large Quantity of Bay Salt, and a little Salt- 

etre, and with it a Shovel full or two of large coarſe Sand. 
hen Brine is uſed to beat up the Loam, leſs Salt is to be 
uſed ; and when Water, there muſt be the more of it in Pro- 
portion, And in the ſame Manner if the Loam contain a 
great deal of Sand, the leſs is to be added to it; and if it con- 
tain leſs, the more is to be given. Where Loam is not to be 
had Clay will do, but then a much larger Quantity of Sand 
muſt be put in, and the beſt Sand for this Purpoſe is large 
coarſe Sea Sand, which 1s already impregnated with Salt Wa- 
ter; or that which is got in ſcreening of Gravel. 

It is a very ſingular Thing that the Pigeon loves Salt in this 
Manner, and its Fondneſs tor Saltpetre, which is very great, 
is not ſo well known; though this might have been diſcovered 
by obſerving the liking this Bird has to the Mortar in old 
Walls, which contains a Salt very nearly ally'd to the common 
Saltpetre. 

Salt is not only uſeful in this Manner to pleaſe the Pigeons, 
when they are in Health, but nothing recovers them ſo wy 
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from Sickneſs. A Mixture of Bay Salt and Cummin Seed 
being with them an univerſal Remedy. 

A great many Contrivances have been publiſh'd, and ma- 
ny more are handed about among the Country People as great 
Secrets, for the making the Pigeons love their Habitation, 
and tempting ſuch Stragglers from their Neighbours as chance 
to come to the Coat to ſettle in it. Some have adviſed the 
Uſe of Aſſafœtida, and others of Cummin Seed before men- 
tion'd for this Purpoſe ; but the beſt Method of all others is 
to keep up conſtantly ſuch a Heap of ſalted Loam as I have 
before deſcrib'd ; this is what they love, and they will there- 
fore ſtay where they can have it in Plenty. This Contrivance, 
with the Addition of keeping the Dovecoat neat and clean, 
and not ſuffering them to be diſturbed in it, will be ſure to 
keep the Stock in good Number, and too likely to increaſe it 
at the Expence of the Neighbours. 

The Profit of Pigeons 1s very conſiderable, and very cer- 
tain; for they breed faſt, and there is a conſtant Demand for 
them. Near great Towns it may be worth while to keep 
ſome of the large tame Kind; becauſe, although they cannot 
be fed but at a large Expence, yet their young come ſoearly, 
and are fo fat and fine, that they command a Price, which 
very well returns it : but in the Country the common Pigeon 
is the proper Kind ; for though the Price that the Birds fetch 
is not nearly ſo great, their Number, and ſmall Expence of 
keeping, very welt make Amends. | 

Among the Methods which are recommended for the draw- 
ing Pigeons to a deſerted Dovecoat, one of the moſt ridiculous 
is that of a baked Bitch. This is perform'd with great Cere- 
mony : the Creature is to be killed at the Time ſhe is proud, 
or ſalt, and then flead, baked, and laid in the Dovecoat. 
Some improve upon the Practice, by putting Cummin Seed 
in the Belly: for the Pigeon is really fond of the odd Smell of 
this Seed, which is the moſt diſagreeable of all thoſe called 
Aromatick. This may therefore have ſome Effect; the other 
can have none; and yet the wonderful Powers of it have been 
recorded by many Authors. The plain Account of this is, 
that a Dovecoat has been deſerted becauſe of its Dirt and 
Naſtineſs, and they have cleaned it out, and laid the baked 
Bitch in it. The Effect of the Cleaning they have laid to the 
Carcaſe of the Animal; for it is not the Countryman alone 
who miſtakes Cauſes. 8 
1 have ſpoke often to the Farmers to recommend their 
ſetting up of Dovecoats, but have found it in nothing ſo w_ 
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cult to make them liften to me. While they have bought 
Pigeons Dung at a great Price, and fetch'd it from a great 
Diſtance, they have ſtill been backward to think of keeping 
Pigeons themſelves for their own Supply. There is a Super. 
ſtition among them, that it is unlucky to ſet up a new Dove. 
coat : this has come down from Father to Son, and they per. 
ſuade themſelves it would certainly be follow'd by Death in the 
Family. Nothing can be ſo ridiculous, or ſo weak, as ſuch a 
Suppoſition; but there never was an old Woman's Tale ſo 
deeply rooted. 
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CHAP. XLII. Of the Advantages of Fiſh Ponds. 


ISH are not conſider'd ſo much as they ought, either by 

the Huſbandman himſelf, or by others, as a Part of his 
Stock; but we ſhall endeavour to ſhew from Experience, that 
it is as eaſy for him to manage theſe as any other of the already 
mention'd Creatures, and that the Profits ariſing from them 
are.very well worth his Attention. 

We are here treating of thoſe Animals which he may keep 
upon his Farm, or in his Grounds, and Fiſh are very plainly 
of that Number. He muſt have ſome Water, and he may, 
according to, the Situation of his Farm, have a great deal. 
Fiſh will live in this, and he may have a reaſonable Profit in 
all Caſes, and in many a very large one. 

One Kind of Fith will live in one Sort of Water, and ano- 
ther Kind in another. There are ſome Species that will live 
in all; and he who has Water, and leaves it unoccupied by 
them, defrauds himſelf of a Part of his natural Advantages, 
as much as if he were to omit to put Stock into his Paſtures. 

But there is a farther Conſideration yet in the Reach of the 
prudent and induftrious Huſbandman. Whereſoever there is 
Water, we ſee Fiſh will live: it is not only his Intereſt at all 
Times to put a Stock of them into Ponds, when he has them; 
but it may be very often worth his while to make them for this 
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I have labour'd throughout this Work to put the Farmer 
in a Way of making the moſt Advantage from every Part of 
his Land; and have propoſed in the Plan of it to conſider in 
8 what Inſtances Art may, for his Service, come in to the Aſſiſ- 
E tance of Nature; and in particular, how Pits may be converted 
into Fiſh Ponds. 

[ ſhall here enter into that Conſideration a little farther, and 
endeavour to ſhew, not only how he may ſtock whatever 
Water he has with Fiſh that is fit for that Purpoſe; and how 
render that in ſome Caſes proper for their Reception, which 
was before from ſome Circumſtance or Accident unfit for 
that Uſe; but in what Caſe it may be to his Advantage how 
to dig Ponds purpoſely for this Uſe. 

There may be Parts of his Ground, which from their Na- 
ture and Situation will yield him little Advantage any Way 
elſe, and which may be converted to this Uſe with conſidera- 
ble Benefit. In this Caſe I ſhall adviſe him to put them to 
that Uſe, though at ſome Expence ; and ſhall lay down the 
moſt advantageous Method of doing it. 'The Lands on which 
it may be proper and advantageous for the Huſbandman to 
make Fiſh Ponds, are of two Kinds; thoſe which are boggy, 
or naturally watery ; and thoſe which although dry and firm, 
lie in the Bottoms between riſing Grounds. Theſe are to be 
ſelected for two different Reaſons ; theſe of the firſt Kind be- 
cauſe they are either fit for little elſe, or can no Way be made 
ſo uſeful ; and thoſe of the ſecond, becauſe they will anſwer 
a double Purpoſe, the watering of Cattle, and the breeding 
of Fiſh. Theſe will be ſupplied by the Waters from the riſing 
Grounds, and will in this Uſe bring a great Profit, as well as 
great Convenience. 

We are to remember in this Place, that we write to the 
. Gentleman as well as to the Farmer: in that Light we may 
name the Supply of the Table from theſe Ponds as a very 
great Article; for all that is ſaved in Expence is got: and the 
Addition of good Fiſh in Plenty is a Conſideration of great 
Value to the Table of a Perſon of Fortune. The Farmer 
is only to conſider the Demand at Market; but this is abun- 
dantly enough to anſwer his Purpoſe. He will hardly deny 
himſelf the Produce of his Waters at his own Table; but 
tis not in that Caſe to be regarded as an Article of Profit, 
tor Fiſh are not the Food for a Family. | 

When the Ground is fixed upon for the making a Fiſh ' 
Pond, let the Undertaker conſider, whether it have Springs 
to feed it, or muſt depend altogether on the ä 
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this makes a very different Management neceſſary. Pond; 
that have Springs will be ſafe from drying on an entire Flat; 
but there ſhould be a Deſcent to thoſe which are to ſupport 
themſelves by Rains, for without this they will fail at Times; 
and the drying up of a Fiſh Pond is a terrible Stroke upon the 
Owner. 

When Flags and Ruſhes grow on a low Piece of Ground, 
*tis a Proof there is Water near. We have ſhewn already of 
how little Value the natural Products of ſuch Lands are, and 
have laid down the Methods of improving them by Culture: 
let the Huſbandman conſider the Expence and Profits either 
Way, together with his own Occaſions for Water, and the 
Extent of the Ground, and then determine what Courſe to 
take to render it the moſt uſeful, and obtain from it the largeſt 

Profit. 

On the other hand, in thoſe Grounds which lie between 
Hills, Ponds will have the Advantage of what is waſh'd from 
the riſing Grounds by the Rains. They will feed Fiſh, water 
Cattle, and alſo afford from their Bottoms a Manure of the 
greateſt Conſequence to the Farmer. | 

The Water that runs in wet Seaſons from the Hills, does 
not go off pure Rain: it waſhes away with it the lighteſt 
and richeſt Parts of the Soil, and alſo the fineſt Part of the 
Manures and Dreſſings the Huſbandman had laid on his 
Grounds. 'This enriches the Water, and feeds and ſupports 
the Fiſh in a ſurprizing Manner; and after all it is not loſt, 
The having Ponds in theſe Places is the true Way of ſaving 
it. All runs into them with the Water, and ſettles to the 
Bottom after a Time, and is finally left there. This is the 
Occaſion that Ponds ſituated ſo as to receive the Water from 
high Lands fill up ſo ſoon, but that is no Diſadvantage to the 
_ Owner; on the Contrary, it is a laſting Source of Manure, 
and a great Benefit. Theſe Ponds are eaſily cleaned, and 
this Mud many Times over pays the Expence of the Work. 
In this Caſe it is proper that Proviſion ſhould be made for re- 
ceiving the Fiſh during the cleaning of the Pond : the Perſon 
who thus foreſees the ſeveral Advantages of what he is about 
to undertake, will ſet about it with the more Spirit, and will 
contrive accordingly. 

The Neceſſity o& cleaning Ponds is abſolute, but ſo alſo is 


the Advantage attending it. The Time is very different ac- 
cording to their Situation. Ponds in an even Ground, that 
are fed by Springs, need not be ſcoured above once. in fifteen 
Years; but thoſe which receive theſe rich Waters from Hills, 

| | ſometimes 
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ſometimes require it every four or five Years. And the 
others in Proportion, according as they partake more of the 
Nature of one of theſe or the other. 

We have in ſeveral of the preceding Articles of the Far- 
mer's Stock, reminded him of the great Value of thoſe Crea- 
tures which are kept at a little Expence; this is no where to 
be more conſidered than here; for the firſt Expence is all. 
Many Creatures are to be kept at a little Charge, as they in 
a great Meaſure provide for themſelves ; but Fiſh entail no 
Expence upon their owner at all, for they will do this en- 
tirely. 

We ſhall hereafter obſerve, that it may be ſometimes 
worth while to throw into a Pond where Fiſh are feeding, 
ſome things of very little Price, but even this is not neceſſary. 
The Fiſh of Prey are to be ſupplied by firſt ſtocking the Ponds 
with Roach, and the like Fiſh, which are of ſo little worth, 
that they are fit for nothing elſe; and are ſo numerous, that 
they may be often drawn up in a Net by Buſhels : for the reſt, 
Grains, or Refuſe of the like Kind, is all that can be given 
them. 

Having ſhewn theſe Advantages of Fiſh Ponds properly 
ſituated, we ſhall in the next Chapter proceed to lay down 
the Methods of making them moſt advantageouſly, and with 
leaſt Expence. | 3 | 


CH AP. XLIII. Of the making of Fiſh Ponds. 
W propoſes to make a conſiderable Advantage 
from Fiſh Ponds, muſt have ſeveral of them. He 
muſt have ſome to receive the Fiſh of thoſe which are clean- 
ing; and he muſt have ſome for one Kind, and others for 
another. He who ſhould put his fiſh of Prey and his others 
together, would find a very ſorry Account in the End. 

There is a farther Conſideration alſo which demands that 
there ſhould be a Number of Ponds; this is that they are 
intended for different Uſes. Some are for breeding, and o- 
thers for feeding of the Fiſh. There ſhould be a diſtin 
Pond for the Pearch, and another for the Carp and Tench; 
but he muſt have one Pond for his Carp to breed, and another 
for them to feed in; for Experience dns thoſe who never 
trouble themſelves about the Reaſons of Things, that in thoſe 
Ponds where Carp breed, they feed very poorly; and, on the 
contrary, in thoſe Ponds: where they feed well, they ſcarce 
breed at all. | | 
In general, Fiſh Ponds may be divided into two Kinds, fuch 
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as have ſharp and clear Water, and ſuch as have it ſoft and 
thick. The firſt of theſe are the Ponds for breeding, but the 
others are thoſe for feeding. 

This may direct the Undertaker in general in his Work, 
and we ſhall in their Place add more Obſervations on this 
Head: from what has been ſaid of the Number and Varie 
of his Ponds, and their appropriated Uſes, he will the better 
conceive what is meant in every Particular of thoſe Directions 
we are about to give for the digging and conducting of them, 

The beſt Method of all where the Ground and other Ac. 
cidents concur to favour the Intention, 1s to have a String or 
Row of Ponds, where there is at the upper End a ſmall feed. 
ing Spring for the Supply of the Whole, ſo that in dry Sea- 
ſons they may be ſure to be kept up with a due Quantity of 
Water; and there ſhould be alſo Contrivances for letting off 
the uſeleſs or abundant Water from them, that they may not 
be overflow'd. 

At the Head of every Pond there ſhould be a Sluice, and 
this Head muſt be made in the loweſt Part of the Ground. 
A great deal depends upon the proper Structure of the Head, 
and Contrivance of the Sluice. The Head muſt be very firm 
and ſound, or it may give Way; and deſtroy the whole 
Work; and the Sluice ſhould be ſo made, that the Water 
may, upon Occaſion, be let off very freely and quickly: 
the great Care that ſhould be taken on this Head is, that 
there be a ſufficient Fall from the Sluice, for on this the 
Quickneſs of the Waters running off will depend, more than 
on any other Confideration whatſoever. 

In order to ſet about making the Head of the Pond, a 
proper Quantity of ſtrong Stakes are to be provided. They 
ſhould be of about ſix Feet long, ſtrait, thick, and of ſuch 
a Wood as will bear the Dampneſs of the Soil. For this, 
Directions have been given already in our fourth Book; where 
the Reader will find an Account of the ſeveral Natures of the 
Species of Timber, and the Purpoſes to which they are 
ſuited: ſo that he is to ſelect among the ſeveral Kinds that 
will anſwer this Purpoſe, that which he has moſt at his Com- 
mand, or can ſupply himſelf withal moſt conveniently. 

The Stakes being ready, let him ſet about his Work by 
driving them firmly into the Ground in three Rows, at four 
Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and about three Feet ſeverally 
in each Row. Theſe Rows muſt be carried the whole Length 
of the Pond Head; and the firſt Row muſt be qriven four 
Feet into the Ground. 

This is a very ſufficient Preparation for the Sr . 
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here the Ground is tolerably firm; but in Places where it is 
looſe and ſandy, it is a very good Method as ſoon as the Stakes 

are rammed, to pour in a good Quantity of Lime. This 
will ſlake gradually with the Wet, and mixing with the Sand, 
will become of itſelf a Kind of very firm Mortar, binding all 
about the Stakes in the Manner of a Stone. 

When the Soil is not abſolutely ſandy, and yet is not ſo 
firm as might be wiſhed, it is a good Way at firſt to put a 
Layer of Earth, and a Layer of Lime, and ſo work up the 
Foundation. 

When the Stakes are thus driven and the Ground is ſecured, 
let the Workmen begin to dig the Pond, whether that be to 
be done entirely, or Nature only to be aſſiſted in it. 

Let the Earth they dig be thrown among the Stakes, and 
rammed well down, and thus laid in till they have entirely 
covered the Earth, being raiſed in a Bank above the Level 
of their Tops. 

Another 3 of Stakes are now to be driven in the ſame 
Manner as the firſt, and in the Interſtices between them; 
and the Earth that is dug is to be again laid in among theſe; 
and ſo, if needful, a third Parcel are to be driven, and filled 
up in the ſame Manner with the Earth that is dug. The Na- 
ture of. the Situation is to determine this, and the Expence 
will be proportioned to the making this Head in Height. 

This Head or Bank is not to be rais'd perpendicular, and 
all of a Thickneſs throughout; but floping upwards on each 
Side, in the Manner of thoſe Banks we have before directed 
to be made for the ſecuring Lands from the overflowings of 
the Sea. It is to be thickeſt at the Bottom, and ſmaller all 
the Way up: and the Slant on the Inſide muſt be made very 
[mooth and even. 

When it is thus carry'd up to a due Height, and the Sluic 
fix'd, and there is a Convenience for carrying off the waſte 
Water in Time of Floods, it is finiſh'd; and the reſt of the 
Work is cheap and eafy. The whole String of Ponds are to 
be fabricated in this Manner, and they will always be mana- 
ged afterwards with Eaſe and Convenience. It will alſo be a 
great Addition to the Work if a Side Ditch be dug, with 
dluices out of each to it, for the emptying them ſeparately. 
For by this Contrivance, any one of the Ponds may be emptied 
without diſturbing the others. This is a Contrivance we find 
mentioned by Dr. PLoT, as practiſed at Sr ANTON Har- 
COURT, in OXFORDSHIRE ; and it is fo rational, that it muſt 
be well worth while to follow it in other Places. 

The Head being made, we = to conſider the — 
2 0 
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of the Body of the Pond. As to its Size, that muſt be pro. 
portioned either to the Nature of the Ground, or to the 
Quantity of Fiſh intended to be kept in it. But whatſoever 
be its Bigneſs, there are ſome unvariable Rules to be obſerye( 
in its Conſtruction, 

The Depth is a very material Article: for there are great 
Inconveniences attending the making it too deep or too ſhal. 
low; and one Reaſon of the ill Succeſs of Fiſh Ponds in 
ſome Places is, that the Owners have taken them juſt as they 
found them, and ſome are too deep and others too ſhallow, 
A Clay Pit, or a Gravel Pit, may be capable of being con. 
verted into a Fiſh Pond; but he would be very idle who ſhould 
take them for that Purpoſe juſt as he finds them, and expe 
as much Advantage as if they were better form'd. 

The proper Depth of a Fiſh Pond is about fix Feet. [: 
may be ſomething deeper without Diſadvantage, but no Pond 
ſhould be contrived to be of a leſs Depth than this, at midcling 
Fullneſs. - 28 

We have obſerved already that the Ponds are to be of two 
Kinds, according to the Nature of their Water, the one for 
breeding, and the other for feeding of the Fiſh; and that 
this depends upon the Quality of the Water ; the pooreſt be- 
ing fit for breeding, and that which is moſt enriched by Addr 
tions, for feeding, 

Therefore, ſuppoſing theſe Ponds to be all ſupplied by one 
original Spring x 588 above the firſt ; running through that, 
and thence into the others ; it is plain that the Water of this 
Spring will be clearer, ſharper, and purer in the firſt Pond, 
mto which it is received immediately from the Source, than 
in thoſe others into which it runs through that, and ſucceſſive- 
ly through one or more of them alſo. Therefore in ſuch a 
ſtring of Ponds, the firſt or higheſt will always be fitteſt for a 
breeding Pond; and the laſt or loweſt fitteſt of all for a feed- 
ing Pond; and ſo of the reſt proportionally, thoſe will be 
fitteſt for breeding which are neareſt the firſt, and thoſe tor 
feeding which are neareſt the other, or loweſt. This 1s 3 
very material Diſtinction, for there ſhould be a Difference in 
the Conſtruction of the ſeveral Ponds, according to the Pur- 
poſes for which they are intended. 

One breeding Pond is enough to ſupply ſeveral for feeding: 
ſo that, in general, under ſuch a Diſtribution of Ponds in 2 
Row, as thoſe here deſcribed, the proper Method will be to 
keep the firſt, or that which immediately receives the Spring, 


for breeding, and the ſeveral others that come next after it, 


for the Pike, Perch, and other Fiſh of Prey: and only the 
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two or three laſt for feeding; which will receive their Water 
enrich'd by what it has colleCted in paſſing through the ſeveral 
others. 

According to this Diſtribution, the firſt Pond ſhould be the 
leaſt deep of all: and ſhould have ſome Places particularly 
ſhallow, and contrived on Purpoſe for the receiving the Spawn. 
Its general Depth ſhould be five Feet; juſt at the Head it 
may be, for a little Way, five and a half, or fix Feet; and 
the Head itfelf ſhould be carried down with a gentle Deſcent 
into that Depth, and toward the Water's Edge bottom'd with 
a clean Gravel. The Sides ſhould alſo, in moſt Places, go 
down with a very gradual Deſcent, and here and there be ex- 
tended in Shoals, ſome of which ſhould have Stones and Gra- 
vel thrown over the Bottom; and the others left naturally. 
Theſe ſhallow Places ſerve for the Fiſh to ſun themſelves 
upon; and they lay the Spawn upon them, which in thoſe 
Places receives the Influence of the Sun, and is aſſiſted by it 
in the hatching into Life. 

In general, Ponds that have a clean Water, and a gravelly 
or fandy Bottom, are the beſt for breeding; as thoſe which 
have a fofr or muddy Bottom are for feeding: and as this is 
known to ſucceed beſt in Nature, this 1s what Art ſhould 1- 
mitate. 

The middle Ponds, in this String of them, ſhould be of a 
ſomewhat greater Depth than the others, that the Pike, 
which grow large, may have a ſufficient Scope of Water; 
all Fiſhes naturally requiring this in proportion to their Mag- 
nitude. But it will be convenient alſo in theſe to let the Head 
defcend gradually, and to have Shallows purpoſely left in ſome 
Places, as was directed in the breeding Ponds. Theſe will 
not only breed there themſelves, but their Food the Roach, 
and other ſuch Fiſh ſhould be encouraged to breed alſo. This 
they will do on theſe Shallows purpoſely left, and in this Man- 
ner ſuch a Supply will be rais'd, that the Pike and Pearch will 
find their Food naturally provided. | 5 

Laſtly, thoſe Ponds intended for feeding Carp, and ſuch 
other Fiſh, which are to be at the lower Part of the Row, 
ſhould have the common Depth of fix Feet, in a Manner 
throughout; but it will be very proper to have here and there 
a little Iſland ſtanding in thefe; and in other Places to hollow 
away the Banks underneath, and to plant Willows, and other 
watery Trees along the Edges, that their Roots may bulge 
out into the Water. All thefe will ſerve to give Shelter and 
hiding Places to the Piſh, without which they will never 
thrive as they ought to 1 TOY Contrivances are very pro- 
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per alſo for the middle Ponds in which the Fiſh of Prey are 
kept, for they love Holes and fkulking Places more than any 
other: but in the breeding Ponds they are leaſt needed, 
Though in Moderation, Shade and Shelter are convenient 
every where. It is a very good Practice to ſink ſome ſmall 
Faggots in different Parts of the Ponds, when new dug, for 
they will ſerve the ſame Purpoſe of ſheltering, till ſome 
Weeds riſe in their Bottoms. 

In all theſe Things the great Rule is Moderation. If too 
many Trees be planted on the Banks, they do a great deal 
of Harm by the falling of their Leaves into the Water; and 
too many, or too large Iſlands left in the Ponds, take up too 
much Room. 


C HAP. XLIV. Of tbe flocking of Fiſh Ponds. 


E have obſerved that our Huſbandman, who make 
Ponds for the Sake of the Profit he is to gather from 

them, is to diſpoſe them in a Row, and form them accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Purpoſes they are to anſwer, We are to 
ſuppoſe him thus far advanced in his Deſign. He has, we 
will ſuppoſe, eight of them in this String, and has contrived 
the firſt for breeding of Carp and Tench, the ſecond for 
breeding Pearch, the two laſt for feeding his Carp and 'Tench, 
and the four middle ones for feeding his Pike and Pearch ſe- 
parately, according to his Diſcretion. 
The Ponds are prepared, and he is to ſtock them. The 
four Kinds already named are the Principal that he is to re- 
gard. Trout will not thrive in ſtanding Waters; in many 
they will not live, and in thoſe where they do not die at once, 
they languiſh and have nothing of their true Flavour. 
Eels are very well worth keeping in Ponds, but they need 
not have any kept on Purpoſe for them. 'They are a Fiſh of 
Prey like the Pike and Pearch, and they may be kept in the 
ſame Pond with either, for they hide themſelves in ſuch a 
Manner, that thoſe Devourers cannot get at them : and they 
will thrive upon the ſmall Fry that are kept there for the 
Support of the others. They will grow to a great Size in 
theſe Ponds, but they are not like the Eel of the River for 
Taſte. The fineſt Eels in the World are thoſe caught in the 
clear and ſhallow Trout Rivers : theſe in Ponds have neither 
their Flavour at the Table, nor their Look while living. 
Some put their Pike and Pearch into the ſame Ronds, ima- 
gining that the Pearch will eſcape the Jaws of the Pike, be- 
| cauſe of his hard Scales, and prickly Fins, but this is a we 
take. 
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take. Where there is Plenty of other Food the Pike will let 
the Pearch eſcape, becauſe he prefers the Roach to him; 
but when Hunger calls upon that Fiſh, he is not nice in his 
Diſtinctions. 

Some keep Fiſh of other Kinds in Ponds, as Chubs, Bream, 
Flounders, and the like, but they anſwer no profitable or 
uſeful Purpoſe. Where Fiſh are kept for the Table only, 
theſe are of an inferior Kind; and where the Price they will 
bring at Market is ſtudied, they are nothing in Compariſon of 
the others. A Bream 1s not good for any thing till it is of a 
very large Size, and it will never grow to this under fifteen or 
twenty Years, and requires very deep Water: and when it is 
at its Perfection, few know that it is good; and *tis not the 
pleaſant but the faſhionable Diſh, that brings the Money. If 
Gudgeons are kept it muſt be in the firſt Pond, where the 
Water is pureſt and cleareſt, but they come to nothing there 
they are like the Trout, a Fiſh that naturally live in ſwift and 
ſhailow Rivers, and in Ponds they loſe their Colour and their 
Flavour. 

Theſe Confiderations fix the Huſbandman to the five Kinds 
of Fiſh already named, as the principal for his Purpoſe, and 
we have ſhewn in what Manner theſe are to be diſtributed in 
his Ponds. We now come to give him ſome Directions, ſuch 
as the concurrent Experience of all who have try'd confirms, 
for the breeding, feeding, and preſerving them in the moſt 
profitable Manner. | 

The firſt Pond has been ſet apart for the breeding of 
Carp and Tench, which may breed as well as live together 
afterwards, for they will neither hurt one another when grown, 
nor devour each other's Spawn as molt of the other Fiſh will. 

Carp is the moſt profitable Fiſh the Farmer can breed, and 
'tis therefore fit we begin with conſidering them, and deliver 
what relates to them moſt particularly. No Fiſh bears a 
a better Price at Market of all that he can breed ; and none 
ſpawns ſo frequently. When we add to this, that the Carp 
is of very quick Growth, we have compriſed all that can be 
ſaid in the Praiſe of a Fiſh to the Perſon who keeps it for his 
Advantage. | 

The Carp will breed at much ſhorter Intervals than any 
other Fiſh, and the young are vaſtly numerous : they require 
little Care, and are ſufficiently hardy. The great Caution of 
the Farmer, in this Caſe, is to provide and keep up a ſuffici- 
ent Number of Breeders. 

The female Carp never begins to breed till about eight 
Years old. The Male need not be more than five Years. 
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The Purchaſer muſt examine their Size and Condition, be- 
fore he puts them into his breeding Pond, that he may not he 
diſappointed. Many have condemned the Nature of their 
Pond, when the Fault has been in the Condition of the Fiſh 
from which they expected their Increaſe. - 

The Proportion of the Males and Females ſhould be, about 
one of the former to three of the latter ; and not only a pro. 
per Number mult be put in at firſt, but a watchful Eye muſt 
be kept that they do not decreaſe without Supplies, for the 
Carp often dies after ſpawning. 

'The Tench agrees in all theſe Reſpects with the Carp; and 
being put into the Pond with the ſame Regulations, the two 
Kinds will breed perfectly well together. | 

Into the ſecond Pond are to be put the Pearch for the ſame 
Purpoſe, and with the ſame Cautions. 'They will breed when 
they are kept in the other Ponds, but they are ſo ravenous that 
they eat their own Offspring : And the only good Way of feed- 
ing them is when they are put into thoſe Ponds nearly of the 
ſame Size. | 

As to the Pike they will ſometimes breed in the Ponds where 
they are kept for feeding, but they more affect to do it in 
large Rivers. The Pearch will alſo breed in their Ponds, but 
in this Caſe few of the young come to any thing, for both 
Kinds feed upon their own. The Rule of putting in Fiſh 
nearly of a Size into the feeding Ponds, is as neceſſary to be 
obſerved with Reſpect of the Pike as the Pearch, for they will 
both devour ſuch of their own Species as are ſmaller. A 
Pearch of half a Pound weight will ſeize one of a quarter of a 
Pound ; and the Pike will lay hold of ſuch as are very nearly as 
large as himſelf ; he will prey upon any thing that he can get 
into his Mouth, no Matter whether he can ſwallow it. A 
Pike has been ſeen with a large one in his Jaws, ſwimming a- 

bout till that Part which he had gorg'd was digeſted, that he 
might ſwallow the Remainder. | 
Theſe are ſufficient Reaſons why the Fiſh of Prey that are 
put into Ponds to feed, ſhould be as nearly as poſſible of a Size; 
and there is ſome Cauſe, though leſs, for the obſerving the 
| Tame Rule with the others, for though they will not eat the 
ſmaller, they will ftarve them by not permitting them to get 
any Food. | 
There is no Way of matching the Size of the Fiſh ſo well, 
as by ſupplying the feeding Ponds from the breeding ones; 
For in theſe latter, thoſe Fiſh that are of the ſame Breed, muſt 
be equal in Bigneſs, and being put into the fame Place, and 
having 
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having the ſame Food, they will keep up that Equality pretty 
nearly. As to the Pike, they are generally purchaſed, and the 
Care ſhould be to buy them, as nearly as poſſible, of a Size, 
for otherwiſe the Number will decreaſe continually. When 
Pearch are bought, the ſame Caution is to be obſerved for the 
ſame Reaſons. As to Eels, they need not be ſo carefully 
pick'd, for they are defended from the other Devourers, by 
their Place of Habitation, the Mud; and though they ſeize 
upon any other Fiſh that they can get at, they do not prey 
upon one another. | 

The Farmer muſt be cautious not to ſuffer his Geeſe or 
Ducks, with their young Brood, to come upon his Pike Ponds; 
for that voracious Fiſh will ſeize the young, while they are in 
the Down, as readily as he would a Roach or a Gudgeon. 

When the Ponds are ſtock'd, the Owner ſhould take Care 
that the Herons do not get a Way of coming there, and be 
particularly guarded againſt Otters, if there be any in the 
Neighbourhood. "Theſe are the Enemies of his feeding Ponds ; 
and there is one little regarded, but very deſtructive in thoſe 
that are for breeding, this is the Stittleback. As contemptible 
an Enemy as this may ſeem, none is fo deſtructive of the 
Spawn and the young Brood, and none ſo difficult to be con- 
quer'd. I have known many Ponds that would have been ex- 
cellent for breeding, ſpoil'd by this little Creature; and even 
the emptying them is hardly a Security; for theſe fmall Fiſh 
will live in the leaſt Quantity of Water that remains in any 
accidental Hollow, and they breed ſo quick, and in ſuch 
Numbers, that they ſoon are in a Condition to renew their 
Miſchief, They lodge about and under the Stones where the 
Carp and other valuable Fiſh depoſit their Spaun: They de- 
vour this wherever they- find it, as their natural Food; and 
what eſcapes and hatches into Life, becomes their Prey in that 
Condition, for they are eternally catching the young Fiſnes. 

There has been ſuppoſed a great Myſtery in the Matter of 
breeding Ponds, and the beſt Judges have been obliged to refer 
themſelves to Experience; only ſaying, ſome will and ſome 
will not do for that Purpoſe, and there is no knowing but from 
Tryal. We have already named the wrong Age of the Fiſh, 
put in by ſome as Breeders, for one Reaſon of the failing; a- 
nother is this little deſtructive Fiſh ; and #third may be the 
ill-faſnioning and conſtructing of the Pond. But let theſe 
three Articles be managed rightly, and the Undertaker will 
ſeldom fail. Let the Pond be made according to our Direc- 
tions, with Shallows for the Spawn; let Fiſh of a proper 1 
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and Condition be put in, and let there be no Stittlebacks; and 
there will never fail to be a Supply for the feeding Ponds. 

The next Thing to be conſidered is the Numbers to be kept 
in the feeding Ponds, and this muſt be proportioned, in part, 
to their Extent, and in part to their Richneſs. A rich feeding 
Pond, of an Acre Extent, will every Year ſupport very wel| 
two hundred Carps, of three Years old ; if they be put in 
younger, the Number 1s to be encreaſed in Proportion : The 
ſame Pond will as well feed three hundred Carp of two Years 
old, or four hundred of one Year old. If the Pond be lef 
rich, the Number muſt be ſmaller ; and if of the richeſt Kind 
of all, it may be ſomewhat encreaſed. 

Tench feed in the ſame Way as Carp, and may be put in 
after the ſame Manner : It is a very good Method to put in 
one third Part of the Number of Tench, or more, according 
to the Nature of the Pond ; theſe two Kinds agreeing and 
feeding perfectly well together. ; 

As to the Nature of the Pond ſuiting one or the other Kind, 
it depends, in a great Meaſure, on the Soil at the Bottom, 
The Carp loves a loamy Bottom, and the Tench a muddy 
one. The Carp, in the ſame Manner, loves a new Pond, 
and the Tench an old one. The Carp 1s always found to 
thrive beſt where there are a great many Weeds and good 
Shelter, and where there grows good Graſs about the Edges 
of the Water: The Tench, on the other hand, loves a deep 
Pond, with a warm owzy Soil and hollow Banks; and delights 
in the Cluſters of Flaggs that often run into the Water to a 
good Diftance from the Shore. 

Theſe are the particular Conditions that ſuit a Pond to the 
one or the other of theſe Kinds of Fiſh; and from this the 


according to the particular Nature and Condition of his Ponds; 
If they be nearly alike, let him put Tench and Carp together 
into each, and proportion them according to the Nature of the 
Pond; adding to or diminiſhing the Numher of the Tench, as 
the Pond appears, according to theſe Circumſtances, to be 
more or leſs ſuited to them. If on the other hand one of the 
Ponds be very well ſuited to Carp, and the other to Tench, 
let him put all his Carp into one, and all his Tench into the 
other. | | 


Although Tench and Carp be freſh Water Fiſh, they will 


ſideration of great Conſequence to thoſe Farmers Who are ſi- 
tuated toward the Sea, or Salt Rivers. They often have 
Grounds of no great Uſe, where Fiſh Ponds may be very me 
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dug and ſupplied, but that the Water will not be perfectly 
freſh ; they need not for this Reaſon be diſheartened from 
breeding Carp and Tench, for they will ſucceed full as well 
there as in the moſt perfect freſh Ponds : The only Diſad- 
vantage is, that where the Water is too ſalt, they do not taſte 
ſo well as in the freſh Water feeding ; but where it is only a 
little brackiſh, they thrive rather the better, and the Differ- 
ence is not perceived in the Flavour. 


CHAP. XLV. Of feeding, preſerving, and taking Fiſb 


out of Ponds. 


T HE Farmer Has now, we will ſuppoſe, put in his Stock 
of ſeveral Kinds into his Ponds; and he requires to 
know what there is more that he is to do in this Article of his 
Profeſſion. They are to be provided with Food, preſerved 
from Injuries, and at proper Seaſons taken out for the 
Market. | 

As to the firſt Article, their feeding, we have told him al- 
ready that requires little Care or Charge. The Pike and 
Pearch in his middle Ponds are to be furniſhed with a Num- 
ber of Roach, Dace, Gudgeons, and the like, the common 
Draught of every little River ; but he muſt have his Eye 
upon them, that if they do not breed, which they frequently 
will not, eſpecially the Roach, he muſt at Times throw in a 
freſh Supply. As to his Carp and Tench Ponds, they in a great 
Meaſure ſupply the Fiſh themſelves by the Richneſs of their 
Water, and by the Inſects and ſmall Animals that breed in 
them ; but if at Times he throw in Grains, Blood, and the 
Offal of Chickens, their Guts, and the like, the Fiſh will 
feed the faſter. The ſame may be thrown into the ſeveral 
breeding Ponds ; the Grains into the Carp and Tench Ponds, 
and the Offal into the Pearch. 

This is all that is required on the Article of feeding, ſo that 
*tis certainly as eaſy and as cheap as 1t has been repreſented. 

As to the preſerving the Fiſh from Injuries, we have already 
named the keeping away Herons and Otters; and a farther 
great Care muſt be to keep off 'Thieves, eſpecially near great 
Towns, where there is a ready Market for what they ſhall 
ſteal : The keeping a good Watch, and the ſinking Things in 
the Ponds in a proper Manner to prevent the drawing of them, 
are the great Security. But there is another Accident to be 


named here, by which great Numbers of Fiſh are deſtroyed, 
that is the Froſt. | 


People 
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People have ſeen that, when the Water is altogether co. 

vered with Ice, the Fiſh languiſh, and if this continue a lone 
Time they die. For this Reaſon they break the Ice, and uf; 
ſuch other Means to let in Air as they can, and this always ha; 
a good Effect: But there is one Thing farther Experience con. 
firms, which is, that the Damage done by Froſt is much 
greater in foul Ponds than in clean : For this Reafon, the Oc. 
caſion of the Froſt's doing Miſchief ſhould be prevented in 
Time. Ponds ſhould be frequently cleaned ; which, as has 
been ſaid already, is an Article of Advantage to the Farmer 
rather than Expence, becauſe of the Value of their Mud as a 
Manure. When they are thus kept tolerably clean, the Froſt 
will have leſs Effect upon the Fiſh; and to prevent the Da- 
mage entirely, there ſhould be a few Pipes laid into the Wa. 
ter in different Places, with their Ends above its Surface. Let 
the Froſt be ever ſo ſevere, theſe will aways keep a Commu- 
nication with the Air; and with this Caution, and the Clean- 
neſs of the Bottom, the Fiſh will be perfectly well preſerved 
from Accidents. 

Some lay in Straw for this Purpoſe, but its Effect is not fo 
certain; that of a few Pipes is obvious, and cannot fail. The 
frequent cleaning of Ponds beſide this, is in all ReſpeQts ſer- 
viceable to the Fiſh; and as it alſo ſerves the Farmer's Purpoſe 
in a Supply of Manure, and anſwers its own Expence, there 
is all the Reaſon in the World to do it. | 

Laſtly, for the taking the Fiſh out of the Ponds, there re- 
quire a few Inſtructions: They are very ſhort and, eafy, but 
the Neceſſity of them ſeems not very well known; for ſome 
Damage often happens for want of a Regard to them, and on 
fome Occafions a great deal. \ 

In the common Way of taking Fiſh out with Nets, a great 
deal of Miſchief is done by Servants, hurting thoſe which are 
to be thrown in again, by Blows, and by keeping them too 
long out of the Water : And in the other Way of draining the 
Ponds, a great Diſturbance is made by letting the Water of 
one into another. Againſt this we have already propoſed a 
Method, by a Ditch cut along the Side of the Ponds, which 
every one who deals largely in Fiſh, will find vaſtly worth his 
while to practiſe. | . 

Once in three Years every Pond ſhould be drained, and the 
Fifh taken out and ſorted, removing the larger and the ſmaller 
than ordinary, to keep up that Equality which we have ſhewn 


to be fo eſfential an Article in the Management of every 
Kind. | | 3 


The 
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The breeding Ponds are to be drained as well as the others; 
and from them are to be taken the young Fiſh, of proper Size, 
for the Supply of the breeding Ponds, in anſwer to the Quan- 
tity that have been taken out; and when this is done, the Re- 
mainder are not to be thrown into the breeding Pond again, 
for they will ſtarve the Breeders; but they muſt be put ſome- 
where to take their Chance, if they be not wanted on any par- 
ticular Occaſion. | 

On this Occaſion great Care muſt be taken not to hurt the 
Breeders, either by Violence, or by keeping them too long 
out of the Water; and if the due Numbers be found de- 
ficient, they muſt be ſupplied with thoſe of a proper Age and 
Condition. 

In this Manner the whole String of Ponds will be kept in 
good Order, and yield the greateſt poſſible Advantage: There 
will be a conſtant Supply trom the one to the other ; and theſe 
Creatures will anſwer as regularly to the Farmer's Expecta- 
tions, as any other Part of his Stock. 

Whenever any Fiſh are taken out for Sale, the Maſter's 
Eye ſhould be over the Draught for two Reaſons ; it will keep 
in his Mind a due Knowledge of the Condition of his Stock, 
and he will ſee that no Hurt is done to ſuch as are to be put in 
again, | 

"We ſhall now add a few Obſervations in a general Way, 
and then cloſe this Article. | 

If it happen that the Farmer have Convenience of digging 
a Pond where it ſhall have a marley Bottom, he may be ſure 
of feeding Carps there to a very great Advantage. If he 
have Opportunity alſo, of making a Pond in ſome Place 
where it ſhall receive the Waſhings of Sinks, gr the Foulneſs 
from great Houſes, or about large Towns, he may be ſure in 
the ſame Manner, that both Carp and Tench will grow and 
fatten there in a ſurprizing Manner. If he have the Oppor- 
tunity of making a Pond at the Head of a chalky Spring, he 
may feed Trout in it, and this is the only Condition of a Pond 
that can ſuit it to that Fiſh ; but even here they will not ſuc- 
ceed as in Rivers. If the Pond be dug in a Bed of Clay, or 
if he be obliged to clay it in order to make it hold Water, and 
it be found too cold for the more valuable Kinds of Fiſh, he 
may breed Flounders in it. They will take Care of them- 
ſelves, and will grow to a great Size in it. They ſeem to 
thrive in ſuch Ponds better than in Rivers, but their Taſte 
is not ſo fine. 


When Ponds are to be made in boggy and ſpringy Places, 


where Carts cannot well come to get away the Mud thrown 


op 
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up in cleaning them, the beſt and moſt advantageous Method - 
is to dig them long and narrow, like Ditches rather than 
Ponds, that the Workmen may be able to throw out the Mud 
on either Side at a ſingle Throw. 

The Pike grows ſo faſt, that it is very well worth the keep. 
ing in feeding Ponds, becauſe of the quick Increaſe in Value, 
Pike of fix Inches long may be had for a very ſmall Price near 
large Rivers; and if put into Ponds with Plenty of Food, they 
will grow to fourteen Inches length the firſt Year, and the 
next to two or three and twenty Inches. If the Owner have 
a mind to fatten them, nothing anſwers the Purpoſe ſo well 
as Eels chop'd to Pieces ; they will devour theſe greedily, and 
fatten upon them like Pigs. When the Pike grows to a good 
Size, and is in due Condition, he bears a good Price, but the 
conſtant and marketable Fiſh is the Carp : It is on this the 
Perſon who intends to make Advantage of his Fiſh Ponds, 
ſhould principally rely for it; for none requires ſo little Trou- 
ble, or is liable to ſo few Accidents. 

Among the ſeveral Kinds of Fiſh that he can keep, there 
is none ſo ſafe from the common Accidents as the Carp. It 

will endure Hardſhip of Froſt and other Kinds, better than 
any; it is ſhy in a great Degree, ſo that it preſerves itſelf 
from common Enemies, and no Fiſh 1s more difficult to be 
taken out by the common Methods of ſtealing. They will 
not readily bite the Hook when grown to a Size, eſpecially in 
Ponds of the rich Kind, that have been recommended for the 
feeding them; and even the caſting Net rarely ſurprizes 
them. They have a Way of plunging to the Bottom upon 
the firſt Notice of any Diſturbance in the Water, and their 
Way is to ſtrike their Heads into the Mud: In this Caſe the 
Net draws over their Tails, without laying hold of them. 
No Fiſh is therefore ſo ſecure to the Owner, nor any of ſuch 
certain Sale in all Places. 
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BOOK I PART VV. 
Of INSECTS. 
CHAP. XLVI. Of Bae, their Nature and Proud. 


A MONG the Inſe& Kind there is but one Species with 
7K which the Huſbandman at this Time has any Concern: 
That is, the Bee; a Creature which has this great Recom- 

| mendation 
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mendation to his Notice, that is, to be kept with very little 
Expence, and leſs Trouble; and which at the ſame Time 
yields him two Commodities that are always marketable, and 
always bear a conſiderable Price, Wax and Honey. 

Volumes have been written on the Bee, before its Nature 
was ſo well underſtood as it is at preſent: Volumes therefore 
might be added; for with the more perfect Knowledge of its 
Nature, we have arrived at the Diſcovery of many other of its 
Properties ; but we do not in this Work intend any where to 
expatiate for the Sake of an idle Curioſity. That it is the 
Intereſt of the induſtrious Huſbandman to keep Bees is plain, 
becauſe they will bring him Profit, and naturally fall in the 
Way of his Profeſſion ; this therefore we recommend to him: 
And that he may be able to do it in the moſt advantageous 
Manner, we ſhall, as on all other Occaſions, lay down the 


beſt Rules Experience has ſhewn for that Purpoſe. And, as 


we have endeavoured to explain to him every Article of his 
Buſineſs, that he might always not only know what he ought 
to do, but why he was to do it; we ſhall in the fame Manner 
lay before him in a few plain Words, an Account of this 
Creature, ſo far as he needs to know it, with the Nature of 
thoſe Products which it offers to his Service. 

The Antients ſuppoſed Bees to be produced from the cor- 
rupted Fleſh of Animals; and they pretended to lay down 
Methods of procuring them by this Means; but all this is 
known to be an Error. VIRCIL adviſes the killing of a Bull 
Calf, and expoſing its Fleſh in a particular Manner for the 
breeding of Bees in it; but there is no more Truth in this 
than in Sir KENELM DiGcByY's Receipt to make Crawhſh, by 
burning and beating to Pieces others. 5 

We know at this Time that all Creatures, the leaſt as well 
as the greateſt, are produced from the Eggs or Embryo's of 
their Parents, and that they can be produced in no other 
Manner. | | 

In the Generation of Inſeds, Nature obſerves this conſtant 
Method, that all ſuch as have no Wings, are produced from 
the Eggs of their Parents, or brought forth alive in their own 
Forms ; whereas all thoſe which have Wings undergo a kind 
of Change: Theſe are hatch'd from the Eggs of their winged 
Parents, in form of Caterpillars, Worms, or Maggots ; in 
which they live a certain Time, and then fall into a State of 


Reſt, covering themſelves with a Web or Caſe of their own 


es L or ſhrinking into their Skins which harden for that 

Purpoſe ; and after they have lain a certain Time thus, they 

break forth in the winged Form like their Parents. 11 
118 
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This has been ſuppoſed to be much more wonderful than 
it is; the vulgar have thought that it was a Change of one 
Creature into another; and the Jearned have adopted the 
Folly, as it were, under the hard Word Metamorphoſis of 
Inſects. But the Truth is, the Butterfly is in the Caterpillar, 
and only takes that Time to grow to its due Perfection. 

As this is the Caſe with all winged Inſects, the Bee being 
one of them, muſt have its Origin in the ſame Manner, and 
the Method is this: When the Combs are made, a Female 
Parent lays an Egg in every Cell: theſe Eggs hatch into a 
Kind of white Maggots;. and after theſe have lived their 
Time, they fall into a State of Reſt within the Cell, and in 
due Seaſon the Bee burſts forth, and takes its Flight. 

There is this very ſingular in Bees, that they are of three 
Kinds. In the Generality of Animals there is a Male and Fe- 
male Sex, and no other Difference; but among Bees, there 
are Males, Females, and others of no Sex at all. 

Theſe laſt are the great Number, and go through all the 
Drudgery. The Males are but a moderate Proportion, and 
when they have performed their Office in impregnating the 
Females, they are driven out of the Hives to periſh. The 
Females are very few, but each lays a vaſt Number of Eggs, 
and they are always taken great Care of in the Swarm. They 
are diſtinguiſh'd from the others by their Size and Shape, and 
have been called by the Names of Kings and Queens of the 
Swarm. | | 

The two valuable Subſtances with which the Bees ſupply 
the Farmer, Wax and Honey, are both extracted from the 
Flowers of Plants. The Wax is ſomewhat altered by the 
Creature to bring it to that State, but the Honey they find in 
its own Form. 

In the Flowers of Plants there ſtand up certain ſlender 
Threads, withlittle Lumps upon their Tops: Theſe are in 
ſome more, in others fewer, and upon the Number of them 
is founded the preſent faſhionable Method of claſſing Plants. 


Theſe Lumps or Knobs which ſtand thus in the Centre of 


the Flowers, contain a fine Duſt, which ſerves to impregnate 
the Seeds of the Plant : But as Nature frequently provides for 
many Purpoſes in the ſame Thing, this Powder or Duſt 
which is formed in a much greater Quantity than it is wanted 
for the Service of the Herb, aſſiſts the Bee for its Combs, in 
which to depoſite its Honey and its ycung, furniſhing the Ma- 
terials, of which Wax is fabricated by the Creature. 

Toward the Bottoms of ſome Flowers, and at the Bottoms 


of others, there are alſo certain Cells, or Lodgements 1 dif- 
| erent 
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ferent Kinds, Shapes and Forms, in the which is held a ſweet 
Juice, this is Honey. This the Bee takes out, and has nothing 
more to do than to remove or carry it to its Cells. 
his is the real and certain Origin of Wax and Honey. 
The Bee feeds upon the Duſt which is found in theſe Lumps 
in the Centre of Flowers, and afterwards diſgorges it for the 
Service of the Hive. It affords ſome Nouriſhment to the lit- 
tle Body of the Inſect; and after that is carried off, and the 
Reſidue has undergone the Operation of the Creature's Sto- 
mach, it is Wax: with this the Combs are formed of that 
beautiful and uſeful Figure, and in the Cells of theſe is depo- 
ſited the ſweet Juice, which they collect from the Bottoms of 
Flowers, and which, without any Aſſiſtance from them, is 
Honey. 

This is the Hiſtory of that ſurprizing Inſe& the Bee, and 
thus much it is fit the Farmer ſhould be acquainted with, for 
the reſt it is matter of Curioſity, rather than of Uſe; and a 
great deal might be ſaid very prettily, but very uſfeleſly with 
Reſpect to him on the ſeveral Subjects. After this ſuccin&t 
Account of the Creature, and the Origin of its Products, we 
ſhall enter upon the uſeful Part ; the beſt and moſt advantage- 
pus Methods of managing them. 


CHAP. XLVII. Of Hives, and the Manner of placing 
them. | 


HE Bee, in the natural Courſe and Conduct of its own 

Life, joins its Fellows, which collect together into a 
Swarm, and make of the Wax, they thus collect and prepare 
from the Duſt of Flowers, certain Cells, which being joined 
one to another, form the Combs; and in theſe Cells they de- 
poſit the Honey they take from the Bottoms of the ſame or 
other Flowers. 

In their State of Nature, they place theſe Combs in the 
Hollow of a Tree, or ſome ſuch Cavity; into which the 
ſmaller Entrance the better for their Safety: in order to make 
the moſt commodious Advantage of their Products, Men 
have contrived Places of Reception for their Combs, into 
which they tempt the Bees to come. "Theſe are Hives, which 
in different Places, and at various Times, have been contrived 
to be made of ſeveral Forms and Materials; but the uſual 
Kind at preſent are made of twiſted Straw, and none anſwer 
better. A great many Sorts have been deviſed for Pleaſure, 
and the Curioſity of ſeeing them work ; but for the plain Uſe 
and Advantage to be had from the Creature, none anſwers 

Vol. III. L better 


ſet ſeveral together on a Bench, but it is not ſo well. It occa- 
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better than this common Kind, nor is any other worth the 
Huſbandman's regard. 6 

There have been many Contrivances of late to ſave the 
Bees when the Honey is taken; but theſe are not neceſſary; 
for a proper Management with the common Hives, placing 
one over another for the * 1 of the Creature, wil 
anſwer all the ſame Purpoſes. e do not ſay that this will 
anſwer all the Purpoſes that are pretended to be anſwered by 
the others: but all that they really effect. 

The Form and Faſhion of the common Straw Hives i 
ſufficiently known; but they are often made too high for 
their Width. The beſt Size is ſuch as would hold about fix 
Gallons, and the Huſbandman will do well to order theſe to 
be made a little more ſquat than the common Practice allows, 

Beſide theſe there ſhould be ſome of a ſmaller Size for the 
multiplying the Stock of Bees, and receiving the little Swarms; 
and it will be right to have a few larger, that they may bein 
Readineſs for an extraordinary large Swarm. 

The Hives muſt be trimmed as ſmooth and even as may be, 
cutting off all ſtaring Straws, and the Spleets are to be then put 
in, three or four deſcending from the Top to near the Edpe, 
and a Couple of others to ſupport the Opening or Door, and 
two more behind: theſe laſt are to be thruſt firmly into the 
Subſtance of the Hive, to keep it from ſinking when it is full 

The Hives being thus prepared for the Reception of the Bees, 
the next Conſideration 1s that of finding a fit Place for ſetting 
them : for the Bee is tender in its Nature, and the whole 
Work will proceed greatly the better, for a little Care in the 
ſetting out. a 

Let a Spot be choſen not far from the Houſe, and well de- 
fended from Winds every Way. The beſt Security of thi 
Kind is by proper Hedges; and theſe ſhould be ſo contrived 
as not to keep out the Sun; for the Bee requires Warmth, 
as well as Stillneſs. The Place muſt be well defended 
againſt Cattle, both for the Bees Sake and their own; for 
theſe little Creatures hate Diſturbance, and they generally 
reſent it very ſeverely. The beſt Situation is when the Houſe, 
or ſome large Building, ſtands to the North, that it may be 
perfectly defended on that Quarter, and the Opening is to 
the South, to let in the beſt Rays of the Sun. There ſhould 
be alſo ſome Trees pretty near to receive them at the Times 
of their ſwarming. WW 8 

The Place being thus choſen, let there be ſet up a Parcel of 
Stools for the Hives to ſtand upon. The uſual Method is to 
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ſions 2 great deal of Confuſion among the Bees, who often 
miſtake one Hive for another, and in Winter they will quarrel 
about it, and do one another a great deal of Miſchief. 

The Stools ſhould be made of Wood, for when cover'd 
with Stone they are too hot in Summer, and too cold in Win- 
ter. They ſhould be raiſed about a Foot, or a little more from 
the Ground, and placed not exactly upright, but a little 
ſlanting, that the Water which falls on them may run of. 
On the 'Top they ſhould be about an Inch broader than the 
Bottom of the Hive; and in Front juſt before the Door of 
the Hive, they ſhould have an Extent of the Bigneſs of one's 
Hand for the Bees to ſettle upon when they come home 
loaded. Theſe Stools ſhould be ſet in a Row from Weſt to 
Faſt, and they ſhould point South, a little inclining to the 
Weſt, that the Body of the Hive may break the Eaſt Wind 
from the Door. 

For yet farther Security, theſe Stools, with the Hives upon 
them, may be incloſed in a little boarded Building, either 
ſingly, or ſeveral of them together ; which -may have a tiled 
Covering to keep off wet, and Doors to ſhut or open accord- 
ing to the Severity or Mildneſs of the Seaſon. 

This is not a Thing of abſolute neceſſity, for People keep 
Bees to a great Advantage without ſuch Trouble; but it is 
right, and what I would adviſe the Huſbandman to do; for 
the Expence is little; and in this, as in every other Article 
of his Stock, thoſe Things which will of themſelves ſucceed 
very well, will bring him in larger Profits in Proportion to the 
Care he beſtows upon them. In general, whatever Methods 
are uſed to guard againſt the Things that injure Bees, the two 
greateſt of theſe are cold and wet; and of thoſe two the latter 
5 the greater. | 

The, Winter is the Seaſon in which Bees are moſt liable to 
Injuries; but theſe they in a great Meaſure eſcape if their 
Hives be well made, and well defended, and they will keep 
within them. Any Thing of a Building about the Hives 
ſerves to darken as well as to ſhelcer them ; and this in Winter 
is of great Service, for it prevents their going out at every 
Time when the Sun happens to ſhine a little; which they 
otherwiſe are too apt to do, and fo are killed by the Cold 
while they are abroad. 

It is for this Reaſon the greateſt Number of Bees periſh in 
the mildeſt Winters. This ſounds odd, but they keep within 
the Hives in very ſevere Seaſons, and are there ſafe, whereas 


to they go out in theſe mild Days and periſh. N 
When Bees are thus kept duſky and ſheltered during Win- 
ns | - L 2 b ter, 
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ter, the Doors are to be thrown open early in Spring, to pro- 
mote their Induſtry and their Breeding. 

At the Time of the Bees ſwarming, the Hives intended 
to be uſed are to be rub'd with Thyme, Hyſſop, or Bean 
Tops, which will pleaſe the Bees, and it is a good Method 90 
rub a little Honey on the Inſide. 

The Hives are to be plaiſtered down to the Stools with 

Mixture of Cow Dung, Sand, and a little Lime, this muſt 
be carried round the Edge to keep all cloſe, and fence out the 
Wind; and in the Winter the Door of the Hive ſhould be 
ſtopped with a ſmall Piece of Board that has two or three 
Notches in it to let the Bees through, and not large enough 
to let in any Thing that would hurt them. 


CHAP. XLVIIL Of the ſwarming of Bees. 


HEN the Bees encreaſe, ſo that they are too many 

for the Hive, they naturally ſwarm. The Time af 
their doing of this is the Beginning of Summer, and this is: 
Seaſon at which the Owner is to watch them with a particular 
Care, for the Encreaſe of his Stock and his Profit depend 
principally upon his Management at this Juncture. 
It is plain that the Fullneſs of the Hive is the Reaſon of 
their ſwarming, becauſe they ſometimes get a Way of lying 
out of the Hive, under the Stool or behind; and in this Caſe, 
not perceiving the Hive to be full, they will not ſwarm, al. 
though their Number is greater than in other Hives where 
they ſwarm, becauſe they keep within. 

The ſwarming of Bees depends upon many Accidents, and 
none more affects this Article in their ¶Æconomy, than the 
Weather. In a mild and calm Spring they ſwarm early: in 
a cold and backward Seaſon they do not ſwarm well ; and what 
they do in it is late. | 

Toward the Middle of May, if the Seafon favour, the 
Owner is to watch the Hives to be prepar'd for their ſwarm- 
ing. When the Drones are thrown out early, it is a Sign the 
Hive is full; and when, after this, the Bees are ſeen continu- 
ally in Cluſters about the Door, and often lie out; and when 
there is ſome Moiſture about the Foot of the Hive, at times, - 
and they hover in great Numbers together round the Door, 
itis always a Sign of ſwarming. When there happens a warm 
Gleam of Sun, after a ſlight Shower in the Middle of a calm 
Day, they may be expected to take that Opportunity of r1- 
ſing ; and if, juſt after this, they be ſeen hanging in Cluſters, 
about the Door of the Hive, it is to be immediately * 
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If the Weather prove ſtormy when the Bees are ready to 
ſwarm, it will prevent them ; and if this happen from time 
to time, they will be put off entirely, and the Opportunity 
loſt for that Seaſon. Sometimes alſo, in extreamly hot and 
dry Weather, they will be ſo continually out, and ſo many of 
them together, that not perceiving the Fulneſs of the Hive, 
that alſo will prevent them from ſwarming. | 

As their own ſenſe of the Fulneſs of the Hive is a great 
Reaſon of their ſwarming, the Owner ſhould take all Oppor- 
tunities to force them in, in good ſwarming Weather, when 
they lie out at the Door. He ſhould alſo ſhade and cool the 
Hive at theſe Times, if the Weather be very hot. At the 
ſame Time, if thoſe which hang about the Stool be gently 
mov'd off with a Bruſh, it will cauſe them to riſe, and the 
Noiſe of ſeveral of them flying up together, will ſometimes 
call up the others, and make them ſwarm. 

When the Bees lie out in great Numbers it is a good Me- 
thod to raiſe up the Hive, and let them all in, and then faſten 
down the Sides with Cow Dung and Sand beat up together, 
leaving only the Door open. This will make them perceive 
the Fullneſs, and they will often be led to ſwarm almoſt im- 
mediately. | 2 

The good Women have many idle and ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms 
for making Bees ſwarm : but theſe are founded upon Reaſon, 
and the Nature of the Inſect; and if theſe do not bring them 
toit, they will rarely be made to do it any other Way. 

One Swarm not ſufficiently unloading the Hive, at eight 
or ten Days Diſtance, there is another ready. Theſe are 
what they call After-Swarms, and they always know of their 
coming out by the Noiſe. They ſeem to call one another 
forth with a ſharp and ſhrill Note, and preſently riſe in 
Numbers. | 

When the firſt Swarm happens to be broken, the ſecond 
will ſometimes come the next Day, and after this.there will 
come a third, and ſometimes a fourth: but all this uſually 
happens within fourteen or fifteen Days. | 

There is no Subject on which the Country People have 
been more ſuperſtitious than this of Bees, but we wiſh to 
break through thoſe idle Cuſtoms. One of theſe is, that as 
ſoon as the Swarm is riſen, they ring upon a Kettle or Pan, 
and make as loud a Noiſe as they are able; they imagine this 
aſſiſts the ſwarming, and brings them down, but nothing is 
more contrary to Reaſon. Their ſwarming is an Operation 
in the Courſe of their Nature, and all that is to be done is to 


3 them, 


let them be quiet while they are about it: all Noiſe diſturbs 
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them, and they ſhould never be interrupted. If there be any 
Danger of their wandering, a little Duſt is to be thrown 
among them, and it never fails to quiet them, and bring them 
down. 

The beating upon Kettles and Mortars was probably in. 
vented only as a Signal to the Neighbours, that ſuch a one' 
Swarm was up; they who invented it did not know that it 
was of ill Conſequence, and they have been followed in it by 
thoſe who have imagined it to be uſeful. 

Sometimes one Swarm of Bees will caſt another in the 
ſame Year; this is an Article of which the Huſbandman can- 
not be ſo well aware, as of the firſt and more certain ſwarm- 
ing; but he is to watch as ſoon as he ſees the firſt Signs of it, 
and follow them in all Reſpects as the firſt Swarms, getting 
them into an Hive according to the Directions to be given in 
the ſucceeding Chapter. 

When it happens that the Swarm parts, he is to conduct 
himſelf according to the Diſtance at which the two Bodies 
ſettle. 

If they be within Sight of one another, the beſt Way is to 
diſturb the leſſer Cluſter, and they will riſe and go to the 
greater: if they be out of Sight they muſt be hived ſeparately. 


CHAP. XLIX. Of the biving of Bees. 


E have, in the preceding Chapter, directed the Huſ- 
bandman in what Manner to prepare his Hives for the 
Reception of the Bees: theſe being ready, he is to get them 
into them in the following Manner. He is to watch the 
Swarm till they have fix'd upon the Place where they ſhall 
light: they ſoon begin to cluſter together there, and when 
they are clung one to another, ba. well ſettled, and the 
whole Company are met, they are in a Condition to be got 

into the Hive, | 05 
According to the Bigneſs of the Swarm he is to chuſe a 
larger or ſmaller Hive, and his great Care is to get them pro- 
per'y into it. The Bee is a ——.— that will bear ſome 
iſturbance without Reſentment, but they muſt not be too 
far ruffled; when they are angry their Sting is a very ſevere 
Weapon. It may always happen that ſome of them may be 
rovoked in this great Article of hiving, and for that Reaſon 
the Perſon who undertakes it ſhould be prepar'd againſt the 
Danger. Let him have a Net wove, with the Meſhes ſo 
ſmall that the Bee cannot get through them, and large enough 
to be put on over his Hat, and fall down upon his Shoulders. 
; 


His 
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| His Face and Neck will be thus perfectly defended, and he 


will be able all the while to ſee what he is doing: let him put 
on a thick Pair of Woollen Stockings, and a Pair of Gloves 
of the ſame Stuff, which it will be beſt to draw up pretty high 
upon his Arm. When he is thus defended, let him go to 
work ſedately and ſoftly, for any haſty Motion diſturbs and 
angers the Bees. | 

Let a Cloth be ſpread upon the Ground near where the 
Bees are ſettled, and the Hive laid upon it. Their common 
Place of alighting is the Bough of a Tree, and if this be a 
ſmall one let the Huſbandman approach ſoftly to it, and 
gently cut it off; let him take it down quietly and lay it upon 
the Cloth, and ſet the Hive over it. This is the moſt fami- 
liar and eaſy Way, and none ſucceeds ſo well: when the Bees 
have ſettled upon a larger Bough, or otherwiſe diſpoſed them- 
ſelves, ſo that this Method cannot be taken, the Huſband- 
man is to ſhake them off into the Hive, and then to ſet it 
upon the Cloth ſpread for that Purpoſe. If they happen 
to light near the Ground, the beſt Way is to draw the Cloth 
under them, and then ſhaking them off, cover them with the 
Hive, When any Number gather at ſome little Diſtance 
from the Hive, he is to move them gently toward it with a 
Bruſh; and if they take to any other Place, he is to wipe 
them off with the Bruſh, and rub the Place with ſomething 


diſagreeable to them, as Wormwood, or ſtinking Mayweed. - 


Finally, the Swarm is to be ſet as near as can be to the lighting 
Place, and all left to be quiet. 

Sometimes the Swarms come late, and are ſmall, the beſt 
of them not ſufficient to fill the leaſt Hive: in this Caſe the 
Huſbandman is to put two or three of them together in one 
Hive; for otherwiſe they will be poor, and liable to Acci- 
dents, and will rarely come to any thing. If two or three 
of theſe follow one another, though not on the ſame Day, 
{till let him take them one after another into the ſame Hive, 
and by thus joining them, and forming a tolerable Body, 
they will become induſtrious and be able to defend themſelves, 
which ſingly they would not do. 18 

The Method of joining theſe ſeveral little Swarms is this. 
Near the Stool where the united Swarm is to ſtand, ſpread a 
Cloth upon the Ground in a calm ſtill Evening, when it 


grows dark; then ſet two Supporters for the Hive, and knock 


down the Hive out of which the Bees are intended to be re- 
moved; then lift it up, and clapping it between the Hands, 
to get out the Bees that ſtick to its Sides, lay it down on one 
dide by the Bees; and over them ſet the Swarm to which 

| L 4 they 
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they are to be added, placing their Hive upon the Supporters 
They will naturally riſe into this Hive, where they will join 
the Bees that are in it; and if any remain about the empty 
Hive, it is only diſturbing them, and they will follow the 
reſt, and the two Swarms will become perfectly one. In 
this Manner alſo another Swarm may be added to them, and 
one Hive may be thus well fill'd with thoſe Swarms, that 
would have ſucceeded very badly in two or three. When the 
Bees are all got in, let the empty Hive be taken away, and 
the full one plac'd upon a Stool that Night, or the next 
Morning early. ; 

There 1s another eaſy Method of uniting two Swarms, or 
more, which 1s this. Let the Hive into which a ſmall Swarm 
has been taken, be turn'd Bottom upwards, and in that Man- 
ner fix'd to the Bottom of the other Hive with its Swarm, 
faſtening up the joining of the two. The Bees in that which 
is undermoſt will fly up into the other, and, then the lower 
one may be taken away. In this Manner a ſecond or third 
ſmall Swarm may be added to the firſt, till it be encreaſed to 
a proper Number. But this muſt be done before the Bees 
have begun to make Combs in the Hive they are remov'd 
from ; for when they have once ſet to work they are unwil- 
ling to quit it. For this Reaſon whatever Method be taken 
of joining of Swarms, the ſooner it is done always the 
better. 
| Lefs Time is to be ſuffer'd to paſs on theſe Occaſions, than 
thoſe unacquainted with the Nature of Bees might imagine, 
for as ſoon as they are ſettled in the Hive they get to work, 
and in a very few Days they make a ſurpriſing Progreſs, 
forming in that Time large and compleat Combs. 

When an old Stock of Bees is to be removed from one 
Place to another, a proper Seaſon, and a proper Day are to be 
choſen for that Purpoſe, and it is to be done with a great deal 
of Caution. The Beginning of OcToBER is the beſt Time, 
but it may be done in FEBRU ARX, or any Time in the 
Winter; but fair and ſtill Weather ſhould be choſen for the 
doing it; and an Evening is the beſt Time, when the Bees 
are quiet. . 


CHAP. L. Of tbe preſerving of Bees. 


THE Bees, for the greateſt Part of the Year, provide 
perfectly well for themſelves ; but in hard Seaſons they 

are to be aſſiſted, they will repay the Owner's TOW _ 
. 4 ntereſt, 
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Intereſt, and the Food he is to give them is not expenſive, 
when the Smallneſs of the needful Quantity is conſidered. 

One Article that makes this the leſs expenſive is, that the 
Number of Bees at the Time when this is wanted, is not 
nearly equal to what it is at other Seaſons of the Year. Tis 
only in Winter they require Aſſiſtance, and their Number is 
by that Time greatly decreaſed by their Deaths, ſince the 
Time of their ſwarming. A great many die toward Autumn, 
and many more as the Weather grows more ſevere, ſo that 
by that Time they want Food, the Number is much reduced 
that is to eat it. 

Beſide the feeding them in Winter when their own Store 
fails, it is often very proper to do it in Spring, when the 
Stock of Honey is ſmall, and the Number of Bees large, as 
will ſometimes happen at this Seaſon from unfavourable Wea- 
ther. Nothing 1s then better worth while than to feed them ; 
and the beſt Way of doing this, is by conveying the Fdod in a 
Cane, or little Trough, into the Hive. Many Kinds of 
Food have been contrived for them, but the beſt I have found 
on repeated Experience, is a Mixture of Honey with ſweet 
Wort, or new Beer, and a little Bay Salt: this not only gives 
them the needful Supply of Nouriſhment, but always makes 
them healthy and vigorous. Some give Bread ſopped in Ale, 
and they will eat it greedily : the Honey is, however, cer- 
tainly the beſt, becauſe it is the moſt natural Food: the Mix- 
ture of Salt I firſt tried, from obſerving that Bees ſucceed 
better in the Neighbourhood of the Sea, or Salt Rivers, than 
in any other Places; and ſince the Succeſs of this Food, I 
have always made it a Cuſtom to ſet a Pan of Water, with a 
little Salt in it, near the Hive. 

The Seaſon of Spring feeding is in MaRxcH. Thus is the 
Time when they begin to breed, and if they have had a bad 
Seaſon and want Food , they cannot attend as they ought to do, 
to the great Affair of producing their Young, which is of all 
Conſiderations relating to them, the moſt important to him 
who wants to increaſe his Stock. 

The Bees that want Food in the Winter very often do not 
deſerve it ; but theſe always repay the Obligation largely. 

We have ſhewn the Huſbandman what Methods he is to 
uſe for the keeping his Bees alive at all Times, and making 
the moſt of their ſeveral leſſer Swarms ; but we are yet to re- 
mind him of guarding them againſt ſuch Things as are natu- 
rally offenſive to them; and preſerving them from many 
Things that would deſtroy them. | 

Quiet is a great Article in the Care of Bees, e . 

| 0 
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Noiſe and Diſturbance are to be as much as poſſible kept 


from them. We have already directed that Cattle ſhould be 


kept away by good Fences, and for this Reaſon the Place of 
their ſetting them ſhould be far from publick Roads, or 
Cartways. . 

Smoak is very deſtructive of them, and they are always to 
be carefully defended from it, efpecially that Smoak which 
riſes from the burning any Thing upon the Ground, for it is 
eaſily driven by the leaſt Wind juſt upon them, being on their 
Level, and it choaks and deſtroys them. All bad Smells alſo 
do them Harm, and render their Habitation diſagreeable. 

After theſe Conſiderations, he who keeps Bees 1s next to 
take Care that they be not expoſed to the Inſults and Deſtruc- 
tion of their ſeveral Enemies. Field Mice will deſtroy them, 
and Birds of many Kinds will devour them : Care muſt be 
taken to deſtroy and keep theſe away. | 

In Years wherein Waſps and Hornets are numerous, they 
do great Miſchief, entering the Hives, and plundering them of 
the Honey ; but it 1s eaſy to guard againſt theſe, by ſetting 
Vials of ſweeten'd Cyder near the Hives, nothing tempting 
the Hornet and the keg much, 

Beſide theſe foreign Enemies, the Bees are often very 
troubleſome, and deſtructive to one another by fighting. One 
Way to ſtop this Miſchief is by cloſing up the Hive: but if 
Matters be too far gone to admit this Remedy, the ſprinkling 
a little Duſt among them anſwers the Purpoſe. 


CHAP. LI. Of taking the Honey and Wax. 


HE Huſbandman keeps Bees for the Sake of their 
| Honey and their Wax. He has ſeen the neceſſary 
Methods of feeding and preſerving them; we now come to 
the Article which is his immediate Concern, the making his 
Advantage of their Products. 1 5 

Of the Wax they make their Combs, and in the Cells of 
thoſe Combs they depoſite their Honey. The Wax not being 
eaten would remain uninjured in the Hive during the Winter; 
but this is not the Caſe with the Honey. It is the Store they lay 
up in Summer for the Proviſion of that Seaſon, and the Way 
for obtaining it in the largeſt Quantity, is to find the exact 
Time when the Combs are fulleſt. | 

All the Summer they are collecting Honey: in, AuGusT 
the Combs are fulleſt, and from that Time the Bees often eat 


more than me get, ſo that the Quantity decreaſes. This 


points out the End of AuGusrT very plainly, as the Time at 
| which 
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which there is moſt Honey in the Hive: that therefore is the 
proper Seaſon for taking it. 

The old Way is to kill the Bees, and take their Produce 
at this Seaſon: but many Methods have been invented for ſav- 
ing them. However, as there is not any great Purpoſe an- 
ſwered by preſerving them when their Food is taken away, 
unleſs more Care and Trouble be taken about them, than it 
is worth the Farmer's while to beſtow ; I ſhall adviſe him to 
follow the old Method, and deſtroy the Swarm when he has 
taken their Stores. This PraQtice 1s not ſo cruel as it ap- 
pears, for the Life of the Bee is very ſhort naturally; and 
with the beſt Management they paſs but an uncomfortable 
Winter after they are robbed of their natural Proviſion. 

At the End of AuGusT therefore let the Huſbandman 
conſider what he will keep, and what he will kill. In this he 
is to be directed in a great Meaſure by the Age of the Swarm, 
the beſt to keep being thoſe of one or two Years ſtanding ; 
or thoſe of three or four Years, which, by Reaſon of their 
ſwarming the laſt Summer are full of Bees, and are the moſt 
likely to be good. The Swarms of three or four Years old 
which have caſt Hives are to be killed, becauſe they are not 
like to continue; as are alſo thoſe poor Swarms that are not 
worth the feeding; and all light Stocks, and ſuch as do not 
carry out their Droſs, or drive away the Drones in good 
Time. . Theſe are the principal Rules for the Farmer's Con- 
duct in this Matter, and to theſe may be added, that he ſhould 
take for killing all ſuch as are three Years old or upwards, 
that have miſſed ſwarming the two preceding Years, and ſuch 
as are weak and eaſily plundered. Theſe are the Directions 
he 1s to follow in the taking them, and he 1s not to omit the 
Temptation of a large Store, whatever be the Condition of 
the Hive: therefore if he perceive any to be very full, as 
they will ſometimes in good Years be down to the Bottom, 
he muſt take theſe, for they never can be better, and often 
one ſuch Hive is worth three. 

When the Hives that are to be taken for the Honey are 
marked, let there be a Hole dug in the Ground of about 
nine Inches deep, and nearly of the Bigneſs of the Bottom 
of the Hive, with the fine Mould piled up round the Brim. 
Having this Hole prepared, about two Hours before Sun ſet, 
take a Brimſtone Match as long and thick as a large Skewer, 
fix it in the Slit of a ſmall cleft Stick, with a ſharp Point. 
Stick this in the Ground at the Bottom of the Hole, ſo that 
the Top of the Match may come within an Inch of the Level 
of the Rim : if one be not thought ſufficient, another _ 1 
| added, 
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added, prepared in the ſame Manner. Let the Top of each 
Match be lighted, and then ſet the Hive over the Hole. de the 
fine Mould about the Edges to keep in the Smoak, and thus let it 
ſtand a Quarter of an Hour. In that Time the Bees will be all dead. 

The Hive is now to be taken into the Houſe, and the Combs 
are to be carefully ſeparated, taking them out one by one. 
The dead Bees are to be bruſhed off with a Feather, and when 
that is done, the Combs are to be broke each into three Pieces. 

There will a good deal of Honey flow naturally out of 
theſe, and this is to be kept by itſelf. It is called Virgin Ho- 
ney : but the ſame Name is alſo given to the firſt Honey of 
any Swarm. Let this Honey be put into a Pot, and ſet by 
two or three Days; in this Time if there be any Mixture of 
Wax or other Foulneſs among it, that will- work to the 
Top in a Kind of Skum, and is to be taken off. 

After the Combs will run no lotiger, they are to be preſſed, 
and this Way they afford a large Quantity of what is called 
common Honey. The Combs after they have been thus 
preſſed, are to be waſhed, and when all the ſweetneſs is out of 
them, they are to be worked for Wax. The Liquor in which 
they are waſhed, and the coarſer Part of the Honey, are 
uſually made into a kind of Mead. | 
The waſhed Combs are to be ſet over the Fire in a large 
Kettle of Water, and boiled, ſtirring it continually about to 
prevent burning to the Bottom or Sides of the Kettle. When 
the Wax is well melted, pour all into a Strainer, and immedi- 
ately put jt into a Preſs, ſetting a Veſſel of cold Water under 
it; into this let the Wax fall; and let the Preſſing be conti- 
nued as long as any Wax can be forced out. 

When all is thus got that will come, let it be taken out of 
the Water, and moulded and worked up into Balls in the 
Hands; and after this let theſe Balls be broken to Pieces, and 
ſet over a gentle Fire to melt. Let the Wax be ſkimmed 
as the Froth riſes, and when thoroughly melted, and well 
ſkimmed, let it be ſtrained ſlowly through a Canvaſs Bag, 
and received in an earthen Pan, or other Mould, which is to 
be firſt rub'd over with a little Honey. 

When all the Wax is run through, this is to be ſet to cool 
very gently in a tolerably warm Room, and when thoroughly 
cold, and taken out, the Bottom is to be pared off, and it 15 
ready to be ſold. | we det ns 

This is the plain and uſeful Way of managing Bees, and 
making the moſt of their Produce. A great many very inge- 
nious Contrivances have been made for the Curioſity of Perſons 
of Speculation ; but nothing more than this need be regarded 
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in Practice, when the Profit and Advantage are the Objects 
of the Attention. 


* * 


O RK. . 


Of ſeveral advantageous Articles in Huſbandry, which are leſs 
univerſal than the others. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


* 


HE Title we prefix to the preſent Part of our Under- 
taking, ſhews the Senſe we entertain of its Importance, 


ina Work of this Kind:: *tis to the Misfortune of the Huſ- 


bandman, when any thing that is in Reality advantageous, is 


not univerſally known, or generally practiſed. We ſhall re- 
count ſeveral Kinds of Crops under this Head, that deſerve to 
be made common throughout the Kingdom ; and ſhall lay 
down ſuch Rules for their ſeveral Managements, that thoſe 
who try carefully cannot miſs of Succeſs. 

We ſhall begin with one. Species, the Value and Profits of 
which are ſufficiently known, in thoſe Parts of the Kingdom 
where it is commonly raifed : this is the Hop; and this, as it 
may be cultivated to the great Benefit of the Farmer, in many 
others, we ſhall hope to render more general. 


CHAP. I Of Hops. 
HERE are few Things by which the Huſbandman may 


enrich himſelf more than Hops ; but there requires a 
general Knowledge of their Nature, the Ground they ſuit, 
and the Accidents to which they are liable, in order to his 
entering upon the Deſign with a rational Proſpe& of Succeſs. 
The Management of them in the Planting, Growth, and 
Gathering, is alſo a peculiar Branch of the Buſineſs. This is 
at preſent confined to a few Counties, but as there are many 


other Places where it will ſucceed as well, 'we ſhall endeavour. 


to make it univerſal. | 


The Hop is a tall weak Plant, that climbs by the Means 
of more ſubſtantial Things : naturally it runs up Hedges, and 
Art ſupplies it with Poles for this Purpoſe. 


The Root conſiſts of thick, black Strings, the firſt Shoots 


are thick, ſoft, and tender, like thoſe of Aſparagus, and are 
eaten in the ſame Manner. The Stalks, as they riſe higher, 
become rough and firm in their Subſtance, The 3 are 
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large and rough, and are divided like thofe of the Vine, and 
the Flowers and Fruit grow upon ſeparate Plants. This i; 
not ſingular to the Hop, tor Hemp grows in the ſame Manner, 
as alſo Spinage, and many other Herbs leſs regarded. The 
Flowers are ſmall, greeniſh, and trifling. The Fruit is what 
we call the Hop, for the Sake of which the Plant is raifed, 

The Flowers being not ſucceeded by any Fruit are called 
Male Flowers, this being the cuſtomary Expreſſion in treat- 
ing of ſuch Plants. Each conſiſts of five oblong, blunt, and 
hollow Leaves, within which ſtand five extremely ſhort and 
fine Threads, each topped with a little Knob or Button. 

The Fruit which grows in the Place of a Flower in the 
Female Hop, conſiſts of a general Cover or Caſe, divided 
into four Parts. Each ſeparate one conſiſts of four Leaves, 
and is of an oval Figure, and contains eight Seeds in their 
proper Receptacle; ſo that the whole Hop contains thirty- 
two Seeds. The Caſe in which each Seed is ripened, is of 
an oval Form, and made of one little Leaf, in which riſes a 
little Button, terminated by a ſlender Filament, and divided 
into two ſpreading Threads. This Button becomes the Seed, 
which when ripe is roundiſh, covered with a Kind of Coat, 
and is lodg'd in the Bottom of the Caſe. 

This is the exact Structure of the common Hop. Eight 
of theſe Seeds within Caſes, are encloſed in each Diviſion of 
the general Fruit, four of which make up the whole. 

The Flowers of the Male Plant are not uſeleſs, as the Vul- 
gar ſuppoſe. Though they produce no Fruit themlelves, 
they are neceſſary to the ripening of the others. Every Fruit 
has its Rudiment in the Bottom of the Flower, and the Duſt 
in the little Heads in the Middle impregnate it, otherwiſe it 
never ripens. In moſt Plants theſe little Heads are in the 
fame Flower with the Rudiment of the Fruit or Seed, as in 
the Tulip and others; in ſome they grow in ſeparate Flowers, 
upon the ſame Stalks ; this we ſee in Melons and Cucumbers 
and in fome, the Flowers having theſe little Heads in them, 
grow on one Plant, and the Rudiment of the Fruit in another 
of the fame Kind : This 1s the Caſe in Hops, and in Hemp, 
Spinage, &c. as we have faid already. This is the Courſe 
of Nature, in providing for the ripening of the Fruit of this 
uſeful Plant, | | 

It does not appear, by any thing in the Works of the An- 


tients, that they were acquainted with the Hop. PlIxx is the 


firſt who names it, and that only as a Sallad Herb: But we 
are not to wonder we read nothing of it before his Time. 
The GRETE s ſtudied Utility; and the Uſe of the Hop in Malt 
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Liquors, which 1s its great Service at this Time, was not 
known to them: They had Malt Drinks, but they were not 
made for keeping : Lupulus 1s the Name by which it is called 
by PLINY, and others ; but it is become a Faſhion lately, to 
call it Humulus. 

The Hop is a wild Plant in ENGLAND, and moſt other 
Parts of EuRoPE, and it naturally loves a damp Soil at the 
Foot of a Hill; we find it in ſuch Places crawling up the 
Buſhes in Hedges; but its Value occaſions it to be cultivated 
with Care, in Grounds choſen for that Purpoſe. We ſhall 
proceed to give the practical Huſbandman an Account of it. 


CHAP. II. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Hops. 
1 2 O ſpeak with Strictneſs, there is but one Kind of Hop; 


for what are mentioned under different Names, whe- 
ther among the Writers on Herbs, or the Planters, are only 
Varieties of the ſame Plant, as Culture and other Accidents 
have changed it. However, as ſome of theſe keep their Dif- 
ference in planting, we who write for Utility, not Curioſity, 
may very well diſtinguiſh them according to the Cuſtom of 
.others, into theſe ſeveral Sorts. 

In Books we meet with an Account of the Male and the 
Female, of the wild and the Garden Hop. What is meant 
by the Male and Female we have ſhewn. As to the others, 
the Difference is only that made by proper Care, from the Plant 
in its natural Wildneſs. | 

When we ſpeak with the Planters, they tell us there are 
four Kinds of Hops. Theſe are the beſt Directors for the Huſ- 
bandman, and we ſhall therefore follow their Diviſion. The 
four Kinds are theſe: 1. The wild Garlick Hop. 2. The 
long and ſquare Garlick. 3. The long white. And 4. The 
oval. 'The firſt of theſe is what Authors call the wild Hop, 
the three others they confound together under the Name of 
cultivated Hops. 

The wild Kind is poor, ſmall, and not worth Notice. The 
long and ſquare Garlick is a well taſted Hop; but ?tis ill-co- 
lour'd, for which Reaſon it does not bring ſo good a Price : 
The Fault in this Reſpect is a Redneſs, which it always has 
about the Stalk. "The Long-white is the moſt beautiful Hop, 
and the moſt valuable, becauſe of its greater Encreaſe, and the 
next to theſe are the Oval; theſe are ſhorter than the Long- 
white, but otherwiſe equal in Colour and Flavour. 

It would be natural to ſay, that none but the Long-white 
ſhould be cultivated, becauſe theſe are the beſt and moſt 2 
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tiful in the Produce ; but *tis not every Land that will bear 
them. They will live in any, but to thrive, they require 
what is very good ; and a thriving Crop of the long and ſquare 
Garlick, 1s better than a ſtarved one of the other. 

Therefore, let the Huſbandman who ſhall think of raifing 
Hops, ſuit the Kind to his Land. All Hops love a very mel. 
low rich Soil; but the long Garlick being moſt of the Nature 
of the wild Hop, will bear a poorer Ground better than the 
others. 

The proper Soil for a Hop Ground is a rich Garden Mould; 
but as this is never found entire, we are to tell the Farmer, 
that of its two general Mixtures, which are Sand and Clay, 
the Clay makes it unfit for Hops, but the Sand, in a moderate 
Quantity, 1s not hurtful. 

In order to plant Hops with any Proſpe& of Succeſs, the 
Soil mult be deep, and well conditioned to the Bottom. 

If the Grin on which the Huſbandman intends to raiſe 
his Hops, be pure and fine Mould, let him plant the Long- 
white, and no other Kind. If it have a moderate Mixture of 
Sand, let him plant the Long-white and Oval together, for 
they will do very well in the fame Ground. If it be much 
inclined to Clay he is not to uſe it for this Purpoſe; but if 
only ſomewhat clayey, and he will have it a Hop Ground, he 
_ muſt plant the long Garlick. Before the Huſbandman fixes 
upon his Deſign, let him not only examine the Condition and 
Depth of the Earth, but what is under it. The deepeſt Soil 
does not reach far; and in all Growths a great deal depends 
upon the Nature of the Bottom, but in none more than this. 
A Clay Bottom is too cold, and retains too much wet; and a 
gravelly Bottom lets it through too faſt ; ſo that they have not 
enough to nouriſh them : For the Hop being a tall Plant, re- 
quires a good Quantity of Moiſture. A loamy Bottom is the 
beſt. That Sort of Earth of which Bricks are made, is of a 
very fit Kind, and is a very common Bottom to the Soil in 
moſt Places. Let the upper Coat or Soil be light and rich, 
and ic matters not for the Colour. The Ess EX Hop Grounds 
are on a moory Land, which is black; and many of the KEx- 
TISH are upon a whitiſh crumbly Soil, and they ſucceed equally 
well; all that is required being a Quantity of good Ground, 
wherein the Roots can run with Eafe, and find a due Quan- 
tity of Nouriſhment. 8 | 
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CHAP. III. Of theproper Land for a Hep Ground. 


E have ſhewn, in a preceding Part of this Work, that 
Plants in general, ſend their Roots deeper and farther 
in Search of Nouriſhment, than is commonly thought: None 
go deeper or farther than Hops; for this Reaſon, in preparing 
Land for them, if the upper Part be a great deal better than 
what is under it, as is generally the Caſe, the Work muſt be 
done in the Way of trenching, and the fine Part of the Soil 
buried undermoſt; what is at a Depth being much more eſ- 
ſential to this Plant, than what is near the Surface. 

When the Piece of Ground, fixed upon for this Purpoſe, is 
over moiſt, it muſt be laid up in high Ridges, to be well 
drain'd: And when it has been thus rightly managed at firſt, 
it muſt be kept in the ſame Condition, by keeping the Drains 
open and clear; otherwiſe the Roots will be deſtroyed in 
Winter, 

We have obſerved, that clayey Soils are to be avoided, and 
there are two others nearly as bad; theſe are, the graveily 
and rocky : In neither of theſe Hops will ever anſwer, but in 
any others they may be raiſed; and if the worſer Kinds be 
planted on the more indifferent Lands, and the finer reſerved 
for the beſt, with due Care they will never fail. 

Hops root ſo deep, and ſpread fo far, and draw fo large a 
Quantity of Nouriſhment, that they exhauſt a Land extream- 
ly. They may therefore be planted after almoſt any other 
Growth, but no other will thrive after them except Trees, 
which root deeper, and ſpread farther than they. 

For this Reaſon, a Piece of Ground that has been exhauſted 
by other Crops, which do not root deep, will raiſe Hops very 
well, though an entire new Piece of Ground does better. 
If any one ſhould break up a Piece of Saintfoin for Hops, let 
the Soil be what it would, they would never proſper well ; be- 
cauſe that Graſs having rooted as deep as they, had drained 
the Earth of its Nouriſhment ſo far as they can reach: But 
on the other hand, if a Piece of Corn Land that will no longer 
bear Crops without Refreſhments, be turned up for a Hop 
Ground, it will ſucceed very well if the Soil be proper; be- 
cauſe Corn roots ſuperficially, and the Earth at that Depth, 
which Hops reach, is left unexhauſted. But a Piece of Vir- 
gin Land 1s better than this; becauſe in that the fine unex- 
hauſted Top of the Soil may be turned in under the other, 
and no Land can afford them ſuch excellent Nouriſhment, 
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Therefore let the Planter obſerve, that he take the beſt 
Ground he can find, if he have his Choice; and knowing that 
it will be fit for Hops only a certain Time, and fit for no Crop 
afterwards, let him prepare accordingly. 

Saintfoin, which roots deep, leaves Land in a very good 
Condition for Corn, becauſe it ſpreads very few Fibres neat 
the Surface; but on the contrary, the Hop ſpreads its Roots 
deep and ſuperficially too, ſo that 'tis fit for nothing after. 
wards but Trees. | 

A good Piece of Land, reduced from common Tillage, will 
ſupport Hops very well eight Years : A Piece of Virgin Earth, 
if the Soil and every other Circumſtance be favourable, wil 
ſupport Hops twelve Years, but not longer to Advantage! 
Let the Planter take the proper Care therefore in Time, 

When he has laid his Deſign for a Hop Ground, Jet him 
plant it alſo with Apple and Cherry Trees at the ſame Time. 

Theſe will draw but little Nouriſhment while young, and 
therefore the Hops will very well ſtand twelve Years with Ad. 
vantage. At the End of this Time the right Practice is to 
make a new Hop Ground in another Place. By this Time 
the Cherry Trees will bear. They will continue improving 
every Year for ſome time, and will laſt very well five and 
twenty Years;. at the End of this Time they may be cut 
down, and the Apple Trees will be in fine Order. 

Let it be remembered that the Hop, in its wild State, loves 
a ſheltered Place, at the Foot of a Hill; and let the Planter 
chuſe his Spot accordingly, for Nature is an excellent Guide, 
A Piece of Ground that lies low and warm, open to the South, 
and well defended by Grows on the other Quarters, is the fa- 
vourable Spot for Hops ; if the Soil be deep and good in ſuch 
a Piece of Ground, no Way of employing it can turn to fo 
great Account. If ſuch a Sheltering is wanted naturally, it 
muſt be raiſed by Art, and there muſt be Water near. 'Thele 
are the Requiſites, 


CHAP. IV. Of placing the Hills. 


HEN a Piece of Ground is fixed upon, which has all 
W theſe Requiſites, and a proper Number of Plants, of 
a Kind ſuited to its Nature, are in Readineſs to be taken up 
occaſionally for it, the Ground is to be prepared for their Re- 
ception. - | 

Hops are planted on ſo many little Hills, and theſe are to 
be placed at ſuch Diſtances as are beſt ſuited to the Extent of 
the Ground, and the intended Manner of dreſſing, 
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If the Piece be ſmall, the Breaſt Plow or Spade muſt be 
uſed for dreſſing the Ground, when the Hops are upon it: 
but it is much better to ſet out with a larger Piece, and 
diſpoſe the Plantation for Horſehoeing. | 

Whichever Method be taken, Time and Pains are required 
to put the Ground in proper Order. OcToBER is the Seaſon 
for planting the Hops, but the preparing the Ground is the 
Buſineſs of a Month before. The firſt "Thing that muſt be 
done is plowing it up, and laying it very even. 'The Spade 
may anſwer this Purpoſe in a ſmall Piece of Ground, but 
larger are in all Reſpects better. | 

The Intent of this plowing or digging is to break the 
Ground very ſmall, and to a conſiderable Depth. The pro- 
per Plow therefore 1s the four coultered one, deſcribed before, 
ſet to its greateſt Pitch: in this Condition, with the Gui- 
dance of a ſkiltul Plowman, it will cut two Spit deep, and 
tear the Ground all to Pieces the whole Way. When the 
Ground 1s thoroughly broke and divided by this Plow, let a 
Harrow be drawn over it; and laſt of all a light Roller. 
It will then be well broke, and will have an even Surface: 
this is the Condition wherein it is fit for laying out for the de- 
ſigned Plantation. 

The next Thing is to determine what ſhal! be the Diſtance 
of the Hills, and when this is ſettled a long Line is to be pro- 
cured, and a Knot is to be tied in it by Meaſure, at every 
Diſtance that is ſettled for a Hill. | 

As to the Form that muſt be determined by the Ground, 
if that be ſmall, and the Spade. or Breaſt Plow are to be uſed, 
then the beſt Method is the Quincunx, which diſpoſes the 
Hills in Lines, and leaves regular Alleys every Way between 
them, but in larger Grounds *tis beſt in Squares. 

The Line is to be drawn ſtrait acroſs the Ground, from 
Place to Place, according to the determined Diſtance, and a 
Stick is to be fixed down at every Knot. This marks the 
placing of the Hills. 1 | 

When the Soil is thus turned and mixed together, the 
Planter will be better able to judge of it than before; and if 
it want Richneſs let him amend that Fault, by adding ſome 
good Stuff to the Places which are marked for the Hills, theſe 
being the Spots where the Plants are to be ſet. . 

It is very rarely that a Piece of Ground is ſo perfectly good, 
as not to admit of this Improvement, and as it is very great, 
* of no vaſt Expence or Difficulty, tis always worth while 
to do it. 1 | 

We ſhall therefore adviſe the Huſbandman in general, to 
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plant his Hops in a Compoſt, and the beſt Method of making 
it is this. Dig a Quantity of rich Virgin Mould, or other 
very good and fine Earth, proportioned to the Number of 
Hills that are to be raiſed; add to this one fourth Part of the 
Quantity of very old and well rotted Dung, and about a tenth 
Part of ſharp Sand; let all this be well mixed and ſtand in 
Readineſs. Then at every Stick open a Hole two Feet deep, 
and a Foot and half ſquare, fill this with the Compoſt, and 
all is ready for the Plantation, which will thrive vaſtly the 
better for this previous Care. 

We have not yet laid down any exact Direction for the 
| Diſtance at which theſe Holes are to be opened, and indeed 
the Diſtance of the Hills is one of the niceſt Things in the 
whole Buſineſs. Neither can any general Rule be given 2. 
bout it: for the Nature of the Soil, and Extent of the 
Ground, and intended Manner of working, will make Varia- 
tions. In general about eight Feet Diftance is the neareſt they 
ſhould ſtand. 

As we have ordered the Farmer to ſow more Seed upon his 
poor Land, than upon that which is rich, ſo in the planting 
the Hop Ground we ſhall follow the fame Method, and adviſe 
him if the Soil be worſe than ordinary, to make his Hills at 
ſeven Feet Diſtance, and if it be very rich and fine to ſet them 
at nine Feet. If it be at any time found either in a new 
Ground or an old one, that it will nouriſh more Hops than 
there are upon it, the beſt Way. is to add to the Number f 
Plants upon each Hill, and not to multiply the Hills. So that 
for this Reaſon the Planter need not be afraid he ſhall place 
them too diſtant. | 


CHAP. V. Of planting the Hops. 
T HE Hills being thus prepared, are to be planted; and 


Care muſt be taken in the providing ſuch Sets as are 
excellent in their Kind. Let the Huſbandman truſt no Eye 
but his own for the Choice, and let him obſerve the following 
Cautions. | 

Firſt, let him conſider the Kind, and next, the Place where 
they have grown, for this is very eſſential, We have already 
ſaid what Kind ſuits each Soil, and let him take Care to follow 
that Direction firſt, | 

Next let him conſider the Soil from whence he has them; 
here there are two eſſential Points, which in a Manner contra- 
dict one another. Tis neceſſary he ſhould have the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt flouriſhing Sets he can procure, and 'tis beſt _ he 
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have them from a poorer Ground than his own. Let him be 
ſure they do not come from a richer Soil, for then they will 
certainly dwindle : but let him chuſe the ſtrongeſt Shoots of a 
middling Piece of Ground ; for his Compoſt into which they 
are to be ſet will certainly exceed that in Richneſs, ſo that they 
will be forwarded for the firſt Shoot ; and the whole Ground 
being newly ſtirred, they will ſpread their Roots without Dif- 
ficulty, when they have ſhot them beyond its Extent. 

When the Planter goes into a Ground for purchaſing his 
Sets, let him, after he has conſidered the Soil, examine the 
Height of the Hills. Nothing ſo ſtrengthens the Shoot of 
the Hop, as the raiſing the Ful high. Let him therefore 
chuſe them from ſuch Hills as have been moſt raiſed the pre- 
ceding Lear, and from ſuch as are fulleſt of Shoots: becauſe 
this alſo is a Sign that the Roots whence they come are hearty; 
and where there are moſt of them, they are always, while 
thus young, the moſt vigorous. 

Having fixed -upon the Hills let him fix upon the largeſt 
Sets, and ſee them taken carefully up; they ſhould be about 
ten Inches long, and have four Joints or Buds. When a pro- 
per Number is taken up, according to the Number of Hills 
there are to be, let them be laid in the Ground in a cold and 
damp Place, and taken out as the Holes are prepared for their 
Reception. 

In the Centre of every Hole that has been filled up with 
the Compoſt, let there be a ſquare Opening made of a Foot 
deep, throwing up the Earth on the Sides. Into this Hole, 
which muſt be the full Foot deep, put four of the Sets. 
Place one at each Corner. Set them upright, with the Top 
Juſt level with the Surface of the Ground, and then throw in 
the Earth that had been dug out, fixing it well about the 
Roots. Cover the 'Tops about two Inches with the fineſt and 
lighteſt of the Mould, and the Hole is finiſhed. Thus the 
Foundation of one Hill is laid. | 

In the ſame Manner plant four Sets in each Hole, covering 
their Tops, and burying the whole Set ſtrait, and cloſing the 
Mould about the Roots. | 
About a thouſand Hills will very well ſtand in an Acre of 
Ground, ſuppoſing it of the middling Kind, and this is the 
whole Trouble of planting them. The Expence is not great, 
for the Sets are fold cheap enough, and an expert Perſon 
makes quick Work in ſetting them. | 

The Huſbandman ſees the Eaſe with which Hops are 
raiſed, we ſhall now tell him the Encouragement he has to 
plant them, No Produce whatſoever is equal to them : they 
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may reaſonably be expected to yield fifty Pound an Acre, ang 
ſometimes in favourable Seafons, when the Soil and Situation 
are right, an Hundred. 

Theſe Things conſidered, nothing is more ſurpriſing than 
that Hops, are not propagated univerſally : at preſent the 
Planter need not be afraid of over-ſtocking the Market. 
The Demand is greater by much than the Supply, and we 
annually import a vaſt Quantity of them from FLanpess, 
though vaſtly inferior to our own. No Country ſo much fa- 
vours their Growth as ENGLAND; nor is there any Coun 
throughout the Kingdom where they may not be raiſed to 
this certain and vaſt Profit, and with this perfect Eaſe. 

'Theſe are the common Rules obſerved in putting the Sets 
into the Ground ; but as this is an Article of the greateſt 
Conſequence, the whole future Advantage depending upon it, 
we ſhall enlarge upon the Particulars to be conſidered re- 
ſpecting it. 

Let the Planter ſee that his Holes are open and perfedtly 
prepared, before the Sets that are to go into them are taken 
out of the Ground, for the beſt Care that can be taken of 


t hem 1s the clapping them quickly into their Places, nothing 


8 them ſo much as keeping them long out of the 
Zarth. | 

In the taking them up the greateſt Caution is to be uſed, 
not to bruiſe the Roots; and whatſoever Parts of them may 
happen to be ſo injured, muſt be cut off beyond, that is, 
above the bruiſed Part, for this always decays; whereas, 
when the Roots are cut off clean, they not only are ſo many 
Mouths themſelves, but every one of them ſhoots out ſeveral 
imall Roots; which does not happen if they be cruſhed and 
injured. Theſe Parts grow preſently mouldy, and the In- 
tection ſpreads from them to the reſt of the Plant: every Fi- 
bre that runs near one of theſe mouldy ones is ſure to be 
tainted. Not only the Fibres are to be cut off at the Ends, 
and the injured Roots to be cut away, but if there be any 
Roots that run croſswiſe of one another, or any that ſpread 
with a Tendency upward, the firſt are to be cut quite off, 
and the others are to be ſhortened almoſt to the Set. The 
croſs Roots, if too near, will preſs and injure one another; 
and the Hop is to root deep in the Ground, therefore the o- 
thers ſtruggle in a wrong Manner. 


As to the Depth of the Holes made for receiving the 


Plants, what we have given is a general Rule, but it may ad- 


mit of Exceptions ; and we are in this Article to accommodate 
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free, and fine, we may plant the deeper, but if it have a bad 
Bottom we muſt go the ſhallower in the firſt ſetting, leaving 
the Plants to puſh afterwards. 

When the Hole is dug and the Plants are ready, let the 
Planter obſerve that he ſet them ſo, that as near as may be 
they may ſtand covered juſt as far as the Point or Head; and 
when the Hole is ſquare, four are to be placed at the Corners; 
and if one more be added, it muſt be juſt in the Centre; if 
two more, in a Line going acroſs the Middle, and at equal 
Diſtances from all the other. | 

When the Sets are in the Hole let the Compoſt that is to 
fill it up be broke very fine with a Spade, and thrown in a little 
at a Time; and in this Manner it will fall all round them, 
and about each Set, leaving no Hollows. When a little is 
thrown in it is to be ſettled about them with the Hand, and 
when all is in 1t is to be gently preſſed with the Feet, but not 
too hard : the Intent is, that it may every where fall cloſe a- 
bout them, and yet it is not to cake about their Stems, * 

Some who plant in Spring, if the Seaſon be dry, water 
their young Sets, but this is altogether wrong. The Depth 
at which they are planted is ſuch, that the Earth will always 
have Dampneſs enough to ſupport them, and it is a Seaſon 
when there muſt come Rains Cake or later upon them. 

We have recommended the planting at Autumn, and then 
there is not the leaſt Hazard of wanting Water, nor the leaſt 
Occaſion for giving it to them; on the contrary, when Peo- 
ple over careful of their new Plantations, will be at the La- 
bour and Expence of doing this, they only injure the Plants; 
for the Wet, eſpecially if it be too much, rots the Roots. 
We have obſerved that the Root of the Hop is very liable 
to Accidents, it will grow mouldy if bruiſed, or on any other 
light Injury, and nothing will contribute more to that Acci- 
dent than too much Wet, ſo that the over Care often 1s de- 
ſtructive. 5 

There are People who, inſtead of opening the whole Hole, 
and ſetting in the Plants regularly by Hand, grace them in 
the new made Ground with a ſetting Stick, cloſing the Earth 
about them as Gardeners do in the common Way of planting 
Roots, but this is a very flight and inconſiderate Method: the 
Hop Plantation. is an Undertaking of great Conſequence, and 
tis worth while always to ſet about it with Care, and all poſſible 
Advantage of the Ground : the Succeſs of the firſt Year will 
8 any extraordinary or particular Expence on that 
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When the Planter has thus got all his Sets into the Ground, 
let him leave them to Nature for their Growth : and the 
next Summer let him watch them in their Fruiting; ſome 
will riſe worſe than others, but at the ſame time he will find 
ſome better than the common Run : in this Caſe he is to mark 
the Hills of both Kinds, the worſt to take away, and the better 
to propagate, For this Purpoſe let him take particular Care 
of thoſe Hills on which the fine ones grow ; and the next 


Year, when the Time of tying is come, the ſuperfluous N 
Shoots on theſe fine Hills are to be reſerved for laying, by 
When the others are tied up theſe are to be cut off at the tr 
'Top, and laid all the reſt of their Length, burying them in th 
the Ground; in this Condition they will each ſend up a great th 
Number of ſtrong and healthy Sets which in the ſucceeding 

Autumn may be planted out into Places where the Hops were tl 
worſe than the common Run; in this Way every Year the tt 
Hop Ground will be improving, and by proper Management t 
in Dreſling, and due Tendence, will exceed that of any other, 8 


CHAP. VI. Of dreſſing and managing a Hop Ground. 


W E have ſhewn how to prepare the Land and plant the 
Hops ; but if we were to ſtop here, the Huſband- 
man who ſhould be led to plant, and left without farther In- 
ſtructions, would be bound to curſe us for deceiving him; 
ſo it would really prove, ſhould he be left in the Dark, for the 
Management of his Plantation. The Profit from the Hop is 
very certain, though it vary greatly, according to the Seaſons 
and Accidents; but this certainly ſuppoſes a due Knowledge 
and Care in the dreſſing of the Ground, for it will be fix 
Times as great from a Ground well, as from one ill managed. 
He is not to look for this Information among the Planters 
themſelves, for they know very little, and that little they keep 
very ſecret, Half their Plantations come to little, from want 
of Care or want of Judgment; and from what I have ſeen | 
ſhall freely add, that the very beſt of them do not yield half 
their natural Produce. 

There is not any Hop Ground I have ſeen but might double 
the Owner's Profits, with a more judicious and diligent Ma- 
nagement: we ſhall lay down the whole Method, and it will 
be found not at all difficult or perplexed, only when ſo fami- 
liar a PraQtice is rightly underſtood, let it be carefully follow- 
ed and obſerved in every Article. Let not any. be afraid of 
the Expence of managing a Hop Ground, for it is really very 
moderate ; nor let him be terrified at the Plantation being lia- 
ble to Accidents; for though it is more ſo than 5 wee 
5 | rowt 
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Growth whatſoever, yet with due Care one half of them 
may be prevented, and the greateſt Miſchief of the other re- 
medied. Of this we ſhall treat at large in a ſucceeding Chap- 
ter, not to break in upon the Thread of the Subject here. 

The firſt dreſſing of the Hop Ground depends upon two 
Principles, the Earth is to be broken and divided that the 
Roots may find an eaſy Paſſage; and the Weeds are to be 
deſtroyed as they riſe, that they may not rob the Plants of their 
Nouriſhment. There is no Way of doing this ſo proper as 
by the Horſehoeing, becauſe that at the ſame Time it de- 
ſtroys the Weeds, it breaks the Ground thoroughly between 
the Hills, and the Hops ſoon ſpread beyond them into 
the Ground. | 

The young Plants will now have the Winter for fixing 
themſelves in the Earth, they will ſhoot out freſh Roots before 
the Cold reaches the Depths at which they are planted ; and 
theſe will ſtrengthen themſelves well in the Ground before 


Spring, that they will then ſhoot vigorouſly both in Roots 
and Tops. 


CHAP. VII. Of polling the Hops. 


£ | HE Poles are now to be provided, for the ſooner they 
are fixed the better, that the Roots may not be diſturbed 
in their new Shoots by them. | 

Three, four, or five Poles muſt be allowed for each Hill: 
the Difference is according to the Diſtance of the Hills; if 
theſe be at ſeven Feet three Poles will do for each, if at eight 
Feet four, and if the Ground be very rich, and the Diſtance 
of the Hills nine Feet, there ſhould be five Poles to each. 
In general, the poorer the Land the nearer the Poles may be 
placed, for where that is rich, and the Growth is luxuriant, 
they muſt be at a greater Diſtance. 


In the ſame Manner the Bigneſs and Length of the Poles 


is to be proportioned to the Condition of the Ground, and 
the Growth of the Hops. In moderate Ground Poles of a 
moderate Size will do, but in rich Earth, where the Hills are 
diſtant and the Growth ſtrong, the Poles muſt be large, ſtout, 
and very tall, otherwiſe a great Part of the Profit may be 
loſt from this Deficience. 

The Growth of the Stem of the Hop will be in a great 
Meaſure determined by the Length and Bigneſs of the Pole ; 
if that be tall the Stalk will run up, and if the Ground be 
but poor when this happens, the whole Nouriſhment will be 
exhauſted on the Stem and Leaves which ſhould go to the 
Hops, fo that they will make but a poor Progreſs. This is 


the 
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the Caution neceſſary againſt over-polling the Ground, than 
which there is no Error more deſtructive. On the contrary 
when the Farth is rich and able to ſupport the Plants, ang 
when the Hills are placed at ſuch a Diſtance that there is Space 
for the Roots wandering for Nouriſhment, and that is pro- 
vided in Abundance by the dreſſing of the Ground between, 
in that Caſe we can get no Poles too long; for there are none 
ſo high but the Stem of the Hop can get to their Top, and 
flouriſh over it, and yet have Strength at the Root for nou- 
riſhing and filling the Fruit, which will be the more numerous 
in 1 as the Plant is larger and ſpreads more. 

e are now ſpeaking particularly of the firſt Year of a 


Hop Ground, and in this ſome particular Caution is neceſſa- 


If the Ground be but indifferent, let the Poles be very 
ſhort this firſt Year, for nothing is ſo dangerous as the carry- 
ing up the Plants too much in Height the firſt Seaſon in ſuch 
Ground, where they have no Abundance of Nouriſhment, 
and have not been able ſince their planting to ſearch thoroughly 
ior what there is. If they be led into a Habit of running too 
much into Stem this firſt Year, the Fruit will be ſmall, and 
perhaps the Fault may never be recovered. 

Even in the beſt Grounds where ſoon after no Poles can be 
too long, it is a very good Caution to uſe ſuch as are ſhorter 
the firſt Year, not tempting the Plants to run up too high, 
but encouraging them into Fruit. They will be ready enough 
to take the Advantage of the longeſt Poles afterwards, and 
fill the whole Length with Fruit. | 

An Acre of Hop Ground will require between three and 
four thouſand Poles. Let theſe be got ready, and early in 
Spring laid in upon the Ground between the Hills, to be in 
readineſs. Fifteen Feet is a moderate Length. The largeſt 
Poles which are fit for the richeſt Ground and beſt Hops, 
ſhould be twenty Feet long, and ſeven Inches round, but 
theſe are too large for any Ground or any Condition of the 
Hops the firſt Year; ſo that ſomewhat ſmaller are better in all 
Kinds in the Beginning. ; 

Alder Poles are very proper, they are ſtrait and run high; 
Aſh alſo are excellent, becauſe of their 'Toughneſs, and there 
are ſome other Woods that do well enough. They ſhould be 
cut with a Fork at the Top, for it ſerves to give a Support to 
the Head of the Plant, and is of the greateſt Service. 

The Time of polling is one of thoſe Circumſtances that 
require the greateſt Care in the Management of a Hop Ground; 
it muſt not be done before the Shoots appear above Ground, 
becauſe the Plants may be injured by it, and the proper Place 


cannot be known: and on the other hand, if it be 1 
ong 
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long after they have ſhot, the Plants will be checked, for the 
Hop ſtops preſently in its free Shoot, if it have not a Support 
to climb upon. This Work is to be begun after the Shoots 
appear, and muſt be finiſhed before they are any where three 
Feet high, and this in a large Ground is a ſharp Buſineſs, for 
the Hop grows very quick in its firſt Shoot. The Poles are 
to be fixed near each Hill, three, four, or five to each, ac- 
cording to the Rule before laid down, and they are to be fixed 
in Depth according to their Height, and to the Condition and 
Expoſure of the Ground. The richer the Ground the deeper 
they muſt go, and the more they are expoſed the firmer 
they muſt be placed; indeed we have obſerved that a Hop 
Ground never is to be in an expoſed Situation, ſo that the 
Danger there ought not to be great. 

Let the Planter conſider that nothing is ſo deſtructive as the 
Ting of a Pole out of the Ground: the breaking of one, 
though a troubleſome Accident, is not near fo bad: on this 
Principle let him work, fixing them in the Grounds ſo firm, 
that if ſuch Violence is offered they will ſooner break than 
riſe. 

There 1s a great deal in the fixing them, not only in Point 
of Strength but Poſition, they muſt always be placed ſo as to 
lean a little outward though not much. It is natural to plant 
them a little flanting inwards, and ever ſo little of this is 
wrong. The Hop, more than any Plant whatſoever, requires 
a free Air to paſs all round it, and this is prevented by the 
Poles bending inwards. Moſt of thoſe Diſorders of Hops, 
which are ſo injurious to the Planter as we have ſhewn be- 
fore, ariſe from the Want of a free Paſſage of Air: this we 
ſhall explain at large in its Place. The naming it here may 
be ſufficient to give the Planter a Caution not to let his Poles 
ſlant inward; if this be ever fo little, the Weight of the 
Hops will ſoon make it more, and they will cloſe in at the 
Top like a Canopy over the Hill, the Conſequence of this is a 
certain Taint in the Hops. . 

To prevent this it is that we order the Poles to be fixed 
ſlanting a little outwards; but let Moderation govern here, 
if they ſlant too much the Weight of the Hop will lean 
them down the other Way, which is alſo wrong. The 
Buſineſs is to keep them as upright as poſſible. Therefore 
let the Planter obſerve how the Tops of the Poles ſtand 
when he has fixed them; if they are a very little more 
diſtant at the Top than at the Bottom they are right, not 
otherwiſe, - | 

Another Caution is, that they are made to lean a little to- 
ward the South. This is very eſſential, for it gives the Sun 

| Opportunity 
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Opportunity to ſhine in among them; which is of the utmoſt 
Conſequence. Hops perſpire a great deal, and that damy 
Vapour is apt to hang amongſt them. This taints them, and 
is the Origin of many of their Diforders. The Sun ſhining 
freely in at the ſame Time, diſpels this and warms the Plants 
it keeps them from Damage, and aſſiſts the growth and ripen- 
ing of the Fruit. This leaning however mult be but moderate, 
as the other, for if great it prevents the very Intent where- 
with it is done, for the Plants will obſcure one another, and 
the Sun cannot get in. 

We have obſerved at firſt, that great Care is needful in the 
Management of a Hop Ground, it will be ſeen in this Article 
the ſtricteſt Nicety 1s required in this Inclination of the Poles, 
It is confirmed by repeated Experience, that a Pole which 
leans a little will bear one third more Hops, than one under all 
the ſame Advantages in other ReſpeQs, that ſtands upright; 
but of this I can aſſure the Planter, from my own Experience 
alſo, that a Pole which leans too much will yield fewer Hops 
by one third than one which ſtands perpendicular; and beſide 
the Defect in its own bearing, will hinder that of others. 

There is alſo another very ſubſtantial Reaſon againſt the too 
great leaning of an Hop Pole, that is, the Danger of its break- 
ing, which is a bad Accident, or of its tearing up, which is a 
ſtill worſe, when the Weight of the Hop bears upon it. 


C HAP. VIII. Of inſpecting the polling. 
N Accident in the polling of Hops, if a careful Eye be 


kept over them, and it be ſeen in Time, is eaſily re- 
medied; and there ought to be ſuch an Eye continually upon 
the Ground, to inſure the full Profits. 
Firſt, if upon the ſhooting of the Hop at ſix or ſeven Feet 
high, it be ſeen to be over-polled, that is, if the Pole be ſo 
tall that it will be apt to carry it up in Length, and prevent its 
fruiting well, it may be unwound from the Pole, that may be 
taken up, and another may be ſet in its Place, and the Hop 
brought carefully round it, and it will take to it as naturally 
as to the firſt. In the ſame Manner if it be ſeen, from the 
free growing and promiſing Aſpect of a Plant, that it is un- 
der- polled, or that it will bear a taller and ſtouter, it may be 
unwound, and ſuch a one ſet in the Place of the other. 
In the ſecond Place, let the Planter go through his Ground, 
and inſpect carefully the Condition of all his Poles, as to their 
Firmneſs in the Earth; let him be particularly careful in this 


ReſpeR, in Places where the Wind has moſt Power. Haw. 
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he ſees any in Danger, let him order a Man with a Rammer 
to force down the Mould, on the Side of the Pole oppoſite to 
the Wind, which will enable it to reſiſt the Efforts. 

Thirdly, let him take Care to have ſpare Poles of different 
dies, not only for the replacing ſuch as are too ſmall or too 
large for their Plants, but for the ſupplying the Place of ſuch 
a5 ſhall break, for this 1s an Accident that will happen ; and it 
muſt ſpeedily be remedied. A Hop Plant that is ſuffered to lie 
upon the Ground, will yield very little. 

Fourthly, let him be ready, not only to remedy ſuch Acci- 
dents, but to prevent them. He will ſee where a Pole is 
over-burthened and in Danger of breaking, and let him not 
ſtay for the Accident, but place in a ſpare Pole to ſupport the 
other. 

And finally, where he has not perceived in Time, that a 
Hop was under-polled, but ſees it requires a taller Pole, when 
it is too late to unwind it, let him place a ſquare Pole near the 
other, and trim the Hop to it, that it may have a freſh Sup- 
port, and Room to ſpread to the greateſt Advantage. 


CHAP. IX. Of the tying of Hops. 


d i HE Huſbandman who ſhall have a Deſign of entering 
on the Hop Branch, though ever ſo unacquainted with 
it before, and ever ſo much out of the Way of Inſtruction 
from thoſe who practiſe it, will find here ſufficient Directions 
under every Article; and provided he will obſerve carefully the 
ſeveral Directions, and keep a conſtant Eye upon his Ground, 
we will venture to aſſure him of Succeſs. | 

He has ſeen how he is to prepare his Ground, plant his Sets, 
and fix his Poles. The next Article is the fixing the Plants to 
theſe Poles ; this is done by tying. 

According to our Directions of not ſetting in the Poles till 
the firſt Shoots appear, it will be time to begin tying by that 
Time they are all well in the Ground. For the proper Time 
to begin to lead the Plant is at about a Yard high. 

Let the Ground be now carefully looked over, let it be con- 
ſidered what each Pole may bear, and fo the Plants propor- 
tioned to them. This done let each Shoot be led to the pro- 
per Pole, which is uſually the neareſt, and let 1t be wound 
once or twice about it, in a Direction, according to the Courſe 
of the Sun; for the Heat naturally draws the Shoot that Way, 
and the Courſe of Nature is not to be perverted. | 

When it is thus fixed to the Pole it is to be tied round, to 
keep it there: Any ſoft Matter does for this Purpoſe, a Pace 
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of Baſs or withered Ruſh, or a Fragment of Yarn. Care 
mult be taken that the Stalks of the Hop be not hurt in the 
tying. Let them he tied in two or three Places, but let 3 
great deal of Caution be uſed in doing it, that they are not 
preſs'd, for the young Shoots are tender, and the damaging 
of them will be of very bad Conſequence. The Heat of the 
Day is the beſt Time for the doing this, for in the Morning, 
being full of Juice, they are brittle : The Heat of the Sun e- 
vaporates ſome of it, and they are then more firm, or will bet. 
ter bear a Touch. 5 

After this there muſt be no more tying, but the Plants will 
ſtill require a great deal of guiding, to keep them properly to 
the Poles. We ſhall be now advanced to. the ſecond Stage of 
Growth, and our Hops which have been tied ſome little 
Time, will continue ſhooting very quick; and in general, if 
they have been carefully wound and tied, they will follow the 
Courſe intended round the Pole, very freely and favourably. 
But there will have been leſs Care taken of ſome, for no Work 
is ever done throughout with perfect Regularity ; and there 
will be ſome Plants very luxuriant and very croſs-grained, 
that will ramble from their Poles, and hang wild and droop- 
ing; thefe muſt be ſet right with the Hand, for the firſt Week 
or ten Days: Toward the End of Ar RIL the Planter muſt 
himſelf go over his whole Ground again, and fee what far- 
ther is amiſs in the ſame Way : Something will ſtill be amiſs; 
and no Hand is ſo fit to rectify it as his own. No one's Intereſt 
is ſo much concerned, and therefore no one will be ſo careful; 
the Tops which ſtraggle from their Poles, will now be above 
the Reach of his Hand; he muſt therefore take a forked Stick, 
of five or ſix Feet long, and with this he muſt turn and direct 
them properly to the Poles, which they will readily enough 
take to when once put round, though they had ſtraggled na- 
turally ever ſo much from them. 

A Fortnight after this, that is, toward the Middle of May, 
let him go round once again, with the ſame Deſign. His 
Workmen muſt have general Orders to rectify what is caſually 
amiſs, from Day to Day ; but theſe are the Periods whereat 
he ſhould go through the whole himſelf; and they return fo 
quick, that if it be a conſiderable Ground they will allow him 
little Reſpite. When we adviſe this compleat Attendance to 
be given by himſelf, we ſuppoſe the Ground to be but of a 
moderate Extent, and the Planter not very much preſſed by 
other Affairs. When the Ground is larger, and the Owner 


has Affairs that will not permit himſelf to attend, hè muſt de- 
pute 
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ute ſome careful and faithful Perſon, and ſtill follow at Times 
with his Eye, what he does not execute with his Hand. 

At this Inſpection in May, whether by himſelf or a Ser- 
vant, the greateſt Care of all is required, for two Reaſons; 
firſt, becauſe it will be the laſt Time of going over the Ground; 
and ſecondly, becauſe Faults at this Time are of worſe Con- 
ſequence than at any other. 

On this laſt View he will find ſeveral that have ſtraggled 
from their Poles, or that grow croſly ſince his laſt reducing of 
them. They are very ſtrong at this Seaſon, and the leaſt 
Fault encreaſes to a very great one preſently, therefore let him 

over them now with redoubled Care. Neither his Hand 
nor the Stick will now reach them, for they are by this Time 
grown to a very conſiderable Height; whoever does the Buſi- 
neſs muſt be followed by a Labourer with a Ladder, with a 
Back to it, and this muſt be ſet down againſt every Pole where 
there is any thing amiſs ; every Fault is to be thoroughly rec- 
tified, and they are then to be leſt to themſelves for a Month. 


CH A P. X. Of clearing the Ground and raiſing the Hills. 


13 HIS is a very conſiderable Article in the Care of a Hop 

Ground, which too many practiſe too ſlightly, and 
which the beſt Managers I have feen do not go through with 
ſufficient Diligence and Attention ; let the Huſbandman who 
plants upon our Plan regard it more perfectly. 

Weleft the Hops in the laſt Chapter at a good Growth, to- 
ward the latter End of May, directed rightly in their Courſe 
along the Poles, and prepared for a beneficial Crop. We are 
now to proceed to the next Operation, which is that of ſhort- 
ening the Plants; but as it is a Month before that is to be per- 
formed, it will be proper to conſider the Condition of the 
Cone „ and the Work that is to be done in the mean Time 

ow. | | 

We have ſaid the Farth is to be ſtirred from time to time 
between the Hills, and the Weeds are to be deſtroyed as they 
riſe: this is a general Direction, but we are to come to Parti- 
culars in this Place. We have frequently ſpoken of the Hills 
in the Hop Ground, but that Name is given to them in Con- 
ſideration of what they are to be, rather than what they are in 
ſo young a State of the Plantation as that we have hitherto de- 
ſeribed; they as yet riſe only two or three Inches above the 
Level of the reſt, and are only of a ſmall Diameter. We ſee 
them larger in old Grounds, and we are about to enlarge them 
in our new one. 

= Holes 
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Holes were dug for the Planting the Hops; theſe were fille 
with Compoſt for the Reception of their Roots: four of the 
Sets were planted at the four Corners of each Hole, and the 
Earth was raiſed two Inches very lightly over their Tops 
which were on a Level with the Surface; therefore the Spots 
where they now ſtand are a little raifed, and the level Ground 
between is plain, as the Harrow left it. 

In this Condition we ſee it in the Beginning of Juns, and 
we then are to begin to give it more the Form and Appear. 
ance of a Hop Ground. After the firſt Shower let a Nun. 
ber of Labourers be ſent into the Ground, with an Overſeer 
of the Work: he is to ſet them to pare off the Surface of the 
Earth between the Hills, about two Inches deep, himſelf is 
in the mean Time to be at work at the Hills. He is with a 
careful Hand to cut away all the ſuperfluous Shoots of Hops, 
and thoroughly to deſtroy all the Weeds that riſe upon the 
Hills: this Earth which the Labourers pare from the Sur- 
face, 1s then to be ſhovelled to the adjoining Hills, and care- 
fully laid upon them. In this Manner they will be encreaſed 
both in Height and Breadth, and the Ground will have more 
Appearance of what it really is. | | 

We mention the Spade for this Purpoſe, becauſe it vill 
ſuit a moderately large Ground. In a very ſmall one the 
Handhoe will do; and in a larger, the Horſehoe, or Hoe 
Plow, invented for the Service of the new Huſbandry, is beſt 
of all. It is much the beſt Method to ſet out with a large 
Piece of Ground at once, and to prepare it for this Inſtru- 
ment by the Diſpoſition of the Hills as we have directed; 
there is no Article in which it is more largely ſerviceable; nor 
will any Hop Ground ſucceed ſo well nearly, as one that is 
fo managed. | 
| Whichever Method be taken, whether that by the Spade, 
_ Handhoe, or Hoe Plow, it is to be conducted in the ſame 
Manner, the Hills are to be raiſed, with the Earth thrown 
up, and the Weeds deſtroyed. | | 

This is to be repeated once in three Weeks, during the 
whole Summer, exactly in the ſame Manner, always taking 
the Advantage of ſome Rains, for the Earth cuts better, and 
every Thing is more compleatly done at ſuch a Seaſon. 


This perfectly kills all Weeds, and the Earth added from 


Time to Time keeps the Hills moiſt, and gives Nouriſhment 
to ſuch new Roots as ſhoot from the upper Part of the Set. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. Of fhortening the Hop Plant. 


HIS is a Practice much more eſſential to the Succeſs 
of the Plantation than many imagine. It depends 
upon the plain and certain Principle- in Vegetation, that in 
order to promote a Plant's bearing a great Quantity of Fruit, 
itis not to be ſuffered to ſpread too much out into Leaves, or 
toriſe too much in Height. 3 

We left our Hops at the End of May conducted properly 
along their Poles, and in a Way to take the ſucceeding Part 
of their Growth to the beſt Advantage. 

In this Condition they are to be left to Nature for a full 
Month, they will be growing in Length all that Time, but 
at the Period of it they ſhould begin to branch. Many of 
them will do ſo naturally, but ſuch as do not, muſt be put 
into the Way of it by Art, and this is to be done by ſhorten- 
ing the Stalk 3 that is, by taking off the Top Shoot. 

Some prevent the ſhooting farther of the Stem in Length 
at this Time, by turning it from the Pole, and this ſometimes 
anſwers very well, but it is not ſo certain or ſo ſpeedy a Way 
85 the other. 

According to the Directions we have laid down already 
for the proportioning the Poles to the Plants, we have given 
a Rule nearly how far in Length each Plant may commodi- 
ouſly be allowed to riſe. The Ladder with its Stay is now to 
be brought into the Ground again, and ſet againſt every Hill ; 
ſuch Plants as have begun to ſpread, are to be left to Nature; 
for the Branches which are ſhooting out from them will draw 
the Nouriſhment, and there will not be any abundant Quan- 
ity ſent into the Top Shoot. But where it is ſeen that Na- 
ture puſhes all her Store this Way, and there is no Appear- 
ance of Branches, the Bud or Top of the Shoot is to be 
pinched off; and this ſtopping its Progreſs that Way, will 
give all the Sap to new Shoots and Branches. The more of 
theſe the better; and as they ſeldom grow much till toward 
the End of Jux, they are then prevented from being lux- 
uriant by the great Quantity of Sap that is devoted to the 
Nouriſhment of the Fruit. 

This is a very happy Proviſion of Nature in favour of the 
Planter, but he muſt favour it, and purſue the ſame Courſe ; 
dtherwiſe Accidents will interfere and prevent much of the 
vantage. Nature ordains that about Midſummer, the 
Hop Plant ſhall ceaſe ſhooting at length, and begin to branch; 
nd if a rainy Seaſon, or any other Accident tend to inter- 
Vor. III. N rupt 
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rupt her Courſe, and continue its Growth in length, he; 
to ſtop it by pinching off the Bud. In the ſame Manger 
Nature intends that theſe Branches ſhall grow but to a mc 
derate Length, and then fill themſelves with Fruit; hy 
ſometimes a luxuriant Soil, or a croſs Accident of one King 
or other, will prevent this Purpoſe by the ſhooting of theſe 
Branches into too great a Length. In this Caſe the Planter i 
to treat them juſt as the main Plant. He is to nip off the 
end Buds; and as the ſeaſon is by this Time far advanced te 
ward the fruiting, Nature will now follow her own Courſe 
and turn all her Treaſures thither. 

A Plant that would have run thus into a uſeleſs Stem, « 
when there were Branches formed, would have extende 
them to a great Length, at the Expence of what was to he 
of Value, will by this prudent Management be thrown int 
a proper Courſe, its Stem ſhortened, and the Branches ſto 
ped in their Growth till every Part be full of Buds for Fruit 
this is its full Perfection. ; 

The Planter is now only to obſerve their ripening ; in thi 
he is to wait the Courſe of Nature, he can do nothing to aſi 
her, and he is only to watch that he may take the moſt ft 
vourable Opportunity for gathering thoſe Fruits, the fre 
Growth of which he has promoted by his Iriduſtry and Care 


CHAP. XII. Of the gathering of Hops. 


T is not without Reaſon we have ſaid, the Planter is tt 
watch his Opportunity of gathering Hops when the 
are ripe. Care and Attention has been directed throughout 
every Step of his Buſineſs, and there is no Part in which | 
can be omitted without Loſs, but there is none wherein th 
Damage of the ſmalleſt Neglect will be fo great as here. 
The Hops begin to flower about the laſt Week in JuLs! 
in a Fortnight after the firſt Appearance of the Flower, tis 
Fruit begins to form itſelf for Perfection. This is, in th 
Phraſe of the Planters, called the belling of the Hop, anc 
it is to be expected in the Beginning of AuGusrT : from ti 
Time, three Weeks, in a good Seaſon, compleatly ripens them. 
So that the Planter may expect them in condition to gather 
in very favourable Seaſons, in the End of AuGusT ; in mid 
dling Times, in the Beginning of SxyrEMRER; and in th 
. worſt, ſoon after the Middle of that Month. 
It is needful the Owner watch carefully for this ripening 
let him begin the laſt Week in August to examine them 
daily, and ſo continue till he find them ripe, Th 


* 


The Marks of their Ripeneſs are theſe. Firſt they change 
Colour, this is a ſure Token that their Maturity is coming 
on: after this they begin to ſmell fragrant and ſweet; in a 
few Days after, the Seeds upon Examination will be found 
turned brown; and ſoon after this the Hop will eaſily fall to 

I1ECES. 

Theſe are the four Stages of the Hops ripening ; in the 
ſirſt and ſecond that Period is coming on; in the third, it is 
perfect; that is, when the Hop has changed Colour, the 
Smell is ſtrong, and the Seeds are brown, it is perfectly 
ripe; in the fourth Stage it is beginning to fade, for this is 
the Courſe of Nature: when Things have attained Perfecti- 
on, the next Step.is Decay. 

The Progreſs from Perfection to Decay in the Hop, is very 
quick, *tis therefore we have recommended ſo particular and 
watchful a Care over it at this Seaſon. When the Owner 
perceives them to have all the Signs of Ripeneſs, let him 
get together all the Hands he can for a quick gathering. One 
Day hanging upon the Plant after they are fully ripe, hurts 
them, and if there ſhould happen a windy Night, as is not 
uncommon at that Seaſon, he may receive vaſt Damage. 

There are too many who gather their Hops irregularly, 
and by that ſuffer a great deal of Loſs. The moſt uſual 
Manner of doing it is this. Begin in the Centre of the 
Ground: Cutdown four Hills that ſtand together, cut the 
Roots even with the Ground, then lay the four Hills, and 
the Ground that is between them all level, in the Manner of 
a Floor: water this, beat it with a Mall, ſuch as they uſe 
n Turfing, then ſweep it and roll it with a heavy Roller. 
This will be a fine level Floor, and is to be the Place on which 
to pick the Hops. To this Place they are to be brought from 
all Parts of the Ground, if it be a ſmall one, all being at 
equal Diſtance from it ; but in very large Grounds, another, 
or ſeveral others, according to the Extent, are to be made in 
different Places, but always central to ſome large Quantity 
of the Ground, for the Convenience of bringing the Hops 
from every Part to it. | 
The Hops to be picked are laid on this Floor, and the 
Pickers are to ſit all round it, and to pick them into Baſkets ; 
the Floor is to be cleaned and ſwept once in three or four 


Hours, and this Way the Work is continued till all is 
hniſhed. 


this, Firſt, let the Perſon employed in this Article, go 
round thoſe he is about to raiſe, with a long Pole in his 
N 2 Hand, 
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The Method in which the Hops are to be taken up, is 
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Hand, with a ſharp Hook at the End of it: let him obſerye 
where the Tops of thoſe Poles he is about to take up, grow 
entangled with others, and with this Hook let him cut all 
theſe gently aſunder. Every Thing 1s to be done with Care 
and Caution in the gathering of Hops, and if this“ ſhould be 
omitted, the Stalks would pull one another, and ſhake of 
the Fruit in the removing. When the Plants of the ſever 
Poles he is about to remove, are thus cleared, he is to cut 
them off at the Bottom. 

It is a common Cuſtom to cut them near the Ground, but 
this is a very great Error. The Hop is in a Condition of 
great Strength at this Seaſon, vaſt Quantities of Sap haye 
riſen for the filling of the Fruit, and they continue riſing ſtill; 
ſo that in cutting the Plant off near the Ground, a Wound i; 
made that does not eaſily heal, and that bleeds a great deal to 
the weakening of the Root. 

The proper Method is to cut them off at a Yard from the 
Root, and they muſt be taken up only as they are wanted, 
proportioning the Quantity taken up at a 'Time, to the Num- 
ber of Perſons —— in picking. 

As many Plants ſhould be cut off at once, as will find 
them Employment a Quarter of a Day, 'tis hazardous to 
venture cutting up any more, for either a hot Sun, or 2 
Shower of Rain will do a great deal of Harm to thoſe which 
are cut, g 

When the Plants are looſened from their Intanglings at 
Top, and cut off at Bottom, all is not done. They are not 
to be unwound from the Poles, for they twiſt themſelves too 
cloſely, and too irregularly about them for that ; the Poles 
are to be taken up, and the Hops picked off as the Plants are 
on them. 

The Method is to raiſe them out of the Ground. Some 
do this by Hand, rocking them about, and then pulling them 
up; but we have adviſed them to be too well faſtened for 
that. Poles thus eaſily taken up, are but in a bad State to 
ſecure them againſt the Wind. e 
Ihe Planter ſhould have a large Pair of Knippers, or 
ſome other Contrivance for this Purpoſe, and a Block of 
Wood to lay near the Pole, that while the opening of the 
Knippers takes hold, their Handles may have the Effect of a 
Lever. Theſe Knippers may be of Wood or Iron, the lat- 
ter is more expenſive, but vaſtly the better. 'Theſe ſhould 
be made with very long and ſtrong Handles, and ſhould 
open like a Smith's Tongs, but be well toothed on the 


Infide, 
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When they are to be uſed, it is thus. Firſt rock the Pole 
about with the Hand; then lay the Block of Wood near it: 


Ground open, to take in the Pole, and the Handles to reſt 
upon the Block. When they are cloſed, and have good hold, 
the Pole 1s to be raiſed out of the Ground by bearing againſt 
the Block. 

The wooden Inſtrument for this Purpoſe, muſt be a large, 
long, and ſtrong Lever, ſplit and kept open at the End. 
There muſt be iron Teeth in this open Part, and it is to be 
vſed exactly as in the former Direction. 

We have obſerved that the Hop Poles ſhould have a Fork 
at the End for the better keeping the Top of the Plant, but 
for the common Way of picking upon the Floor, it 1s beſt 
they ſhould not, becauſe they come the eaſier off when the 
End is ſingle. | 

In the picking of Hops, great Care muſt be taken that it 


mong them, they diminiſh their Value. The little theſe 
Foulneſles add to the Weight, is of no Conſideration, com- 
pared with the Reduction they occaſion in the Price. 

We have given very punctual Directions for judging of 
the Ripeneſs of the Hop, as that is an Article of great Con- 
ſderation; but we are not to omit obſerving that there is a 
Diſpute among the Planters at what exa& Degree of Ripe- 
nels it is moſt profitable to gather them. ; 

We ſhall give the FaQts as they appear upon Trial, for 


moderately ripe, they are of a better Colour, and they pre- 
ſerve it when dry, and at the ſame Time they are ſure to 
retain all their Seeds, in which their greateſt Virtue lies: 
this has led many away at once to the reſolving to gather 
them in this State. The Advantages are very certain, and 
very ben, but let us examine the other Side of the 
veſtion. | 

It is true that the Hop does not dry to ſo fine a Colour 
when very full ripe, and that it naturally drops ſome of tha 
deeds; but on the other Hand, the full ripe Hop has its full 
dubſtance, which the other has not: and as it is leſs watery, 
it does not loſe fo much Weight in drying. Five Pounds of 
moderately ripe Hops yield a Pound dry, and four Pound ot 
full ripe ones do the ſame. Therefore, tho? the others bring 
a large Price at Market, yet unleſs it be larger by that Diffe- 
rence, the Advantage will be in letting the Hop ſtand to 1ts 


full Ripeneſs, 
* ; N 3 BY | This 


then the Points of the Knippers are to be thruſt into the 


be done clean, if there be any Fragments of Stalks left a- 


there is no other Way of judging. When the Hops are but 
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This is the exact Fact on either Side, we have no more ta 


do than to propoſe it: the Planter may now take his Choice 
of the two Methods. 


CH AP. XIII. Of the drying of Heps. 


E have led the young Planter through the whole 

Courſe of his Undertaking in a Hop Ground : from 
the preparing the Land, to gathering the Fruits of his La- 
bour. His Hops are picked and he is to dry them. This is 
to be done by a Kiln erected for that Purpoſe, but we are to 
caution him in the firſt Place to be very quick in doing it, 
No Time is to be loft in the picking after the Hops are cut up; 
and when they are picked no Time is to be loſt in drying 
them. Their lying but a little while together after they are 
picked heats them, and the firſt Effect of this is the Loſs of 
their Colour, the next is the Loſs of their Smell. Few let 
them lie long enough to incur the laft Damage, but the former 
is too frequent, and it is not to be remedied. 

It may happen that the Kiln is full when a great many are 
Picked and ready for drying. This 1s to be avoided as care- 
fully as poſſible, by proportioning one Part of the Work to 
another; but if it happen unavoidably, the Method is to 
ſpread them very thin upon the Floor of ſome covered Place 
where there is a thorough Air, that what drying they thus get 
naturally may be regular. 

A ſmall Quantity of Hops will dry compleatly thus ; anda 
larger will get no Damage in lying a Day or two; and it muſt 
be very bad Management indeed if the Kiln is not by that 
Time ready for them. | 

Nothing is ſo eaſily damaged as the Hop in drying: and all 

the Care ele in the raiſing of it is thus rendered inct- 
fectual; for the Price is reduced at Market, and the Value al- 
ſo for Heme Conſumption ; the Merit of the Hop is its per- 
fect Fragrance and fine Colour, and theſe can never be pre- 
ſerved but by the moſt careful Manner of curing. 

Let the Planter be cautious not only that his Hops be dried 
well, but that they be all dried alike; and if it happen that 
one Parcel differ from the reſt, in this Reſpect let him keep 
them ſeparate; for one Pound of ill dried Hops, mixed with 


fifty of the beſt preſerved that can be, will deſtroy the true and 
rich Smell of the whole. | 


© . 


Having delivered the Cautions in this Reſpect, we ſhall now 
| It 


lay down the Manner of doing it. 
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It is a common Practice in ſome of our Hop Countries, ta 
dry them in a Malt Kiln, upon a Hair Cloth ſtretched out for 
that Service. In FLANDERS they build a Kind of Kiln on 
Purpoſe ; and in ſome other Places they alter the Malt Kiln 
for this Uſe: we ſhall give the Planter his Choice of theſe 
ſeveral Ways, but not without pointing out to him which de- 
ſerves the Preference. 


CHAP. XIV. The FLEMISsH Manner of drying Hops. 
HE Method -uſed by theſe Planters is to build a Kiln 


of Brick ; which is a Room of about ten Feet wide : 
the Door of this Room is made on one Side, and the Fire 
Place is in the Centre, and for a Room of ten Feet, it is fif- 
teen Inches wide in the Clear, and ſo many deep, and its 
Length muſt be within five Feet that of the Room; it is ta 
run all along the Middle, and to terminate two Feet and a 
half from each End, that the Perſon who has the Care of the 
Work may go round it: or it may be free only at one End for 
a Paſſage, and be made in the Manner of the Fire Place of 
our common Malt Kilns, the Fire paſling out at Holes on 
each Side. 

This Fire Place muſt be made on the Floor : and four Feet 
above the 'Top of it is to be made the Bed, whereon the Hops 
are to lie. This muſt have a Wall of three or four Feet high 
round about it, to keep them from falling off. | 

Adjoining to the Kiln there muſt be a Room into which the 
Hops are to be put when dry; and a Window 1s to open out 
of the Place where the Bed 1s, into this Room, that they 
may be ſhovelled through without Trouble. 

The beſt Floor for the Bed is made of a Kind of Rails like 
our Pantile Laths, they are to be an Inch ſquare, perfectly 
well planed, and they are to be placed a Quarter of an Inch 
aſunder, that the Heat may freely paſs through, and the 
ſmalleſt Hop not fall out. There generally runs a Beam croſs 
the Bed in the Middle, and the Rails are all let into that even 
with its Top. | | | 

When this Kiln is prepared the Hops are to be thrown in 
as they are picked, one Baſketful after another, till the whole 
Bed is full, and they lie a Faot and half deep upon it. They 
muſt be let to lie as they fall, and not preſſed down any Way: 
it will be proper to draw a wooden Rake over the Surface, 
that they may not lie thicker in one Place than another but 
this muſt be done lightly. | e 

When the Hops are in and thus ſtroaked even, the Fire is 
N 4 0 
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to be kindled. In FLanprxs they burn dry Wood, and that 
often but of an indifferent Kind; but it is much more proper to 
uſe Charcoal, which we would adviſe the Planter to burn him. 
ſelf, with a particular Care, for that Purpoſe. 

The FLEMISH Hops are commonly cenſured for having an 
ill Smell; and this is owing entirely to the Practice of burning 
Wood under them. Let the clean Fuel we have directed be 
uſed, and that Fault will be perfectly avoided. 

The Fire muſt be a pretty good one, but it 1s not to he 
continued all along the Fire Place, it muſt be only at the 
Mouth of the Furvace; for being well kept up there, the 
Air which paſſes through will convey the Heat to every Part 
of the Kiln. 

This Fire is to be continued till they are thoroughly dry, 
but this muſt be carefully regarded, for they ſometimes do 
not dry equally. 

The Way to try whether they are dry enough is to exa- 
mine them at Top; if they are thoroughly dry there they 
will rattle on drawing a Stick over them; and if they are thus 
dry in ſome Places, and leſs in others, they muſt be thinned 
where they are dampeſt, throwing what are taken off upon 
the dryeſt Places: thus the Fire being continued they will ſoon 
be all finiſhed. 

This is the only ſtirring the Hops are to have when dried 
thus : but the great Care 1s to keep an equal Quantity of Fire 
all the Time, that there may be throughout an even Heat. 
When they all appear to be thoroughly dry by their Colour, 
Aſpect, and Rattling, they are to be tried by breaking the in- 
ner Stalk, if that ſnap freely they are dry as they ſhould be; 
and this is a certain Rule, for till they are, that Stalk never is 
rightly brittle. | 

If they are not found to be perfectly cured, the Fire is to 
be continued a little longer: if they be finiſhed it is to be let 
out, and the Hops are to be ſhovelled out at the Window, in- 
to the Room prepared for receiving them. After this the 
Floor of the Kiln below is to be ſwept, and what Seeds and 
broken Hops have fallen through the Railing, muſt be 
got together and put to the reſt. Then a freſh Quantity 
of Hops are to be put in, the Fire is to be lighted, and the 
whole Procedure is to be repeated exactly in the fame Manner 
as before. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. The Way of drying Hops in a Malt Kiln. 


HIS is a Method of drying them, which comes much 

eaſier than the other, where there is a Malt Kiln in 
readineſs, becauſe the Fire Place there is made to ſerve, and 
the Trouble and Expence of a particular Building is ſaved. 

We ſhall not, in this Place, deſcribe the Structure of a 
common Malt Kin, that is ſufficiently known; and we ſhall 
alſo have Occaſion to ſpeak of it particularly hereafter in its 
Place. The Manner of employing it for the drying of Hops 
b this: a Hair Cloth is to be uſed as a Bed for the Hops, and 
they are to be ſpread upon it ſix Inches thick. 

They are thus kept over the Fire made in the uſual Way, 
till they are about half dry ; then they are turned with a Scoop 
made for that Purpoſe, the lower Part upwards, and the upper 
Part, which was leaſt done, loweſt ; thus they are to lie till 
the whole Quantity is thoroughly dried. 

When they are done the Hair Cloth is removed, and they 
are thrown into a Room ; where they lie ready for bagging. 
This is the Method of drying Hops at the Malt Kiln ; in Fa- 
your of which nothing can be ſaid, but that for ſmall Quanti- 
ties, where there is a Malt Kiln near, it may be convenient to 
fave the Expence of a Building erected on Purpoſe. 

The Hop Branch however is ſo profitable, that we ſhall 
adviſe the Farmer to ſet out in it boldly, taking a large Ground, 
and not ſparing the firſt Expence in any needful Preparations. 
So that this Expedient will be of little Service to him, where- 
fore we have treated of it more ſhortly. 

For thoſe who find it proper, according to their particular 
Occaſions, this Caution is to be given them, that they take 
great Care in the turning, to do it gently; and that they uſe 
clean Fuel, and keep the Heat uniform and equal during the 
whole Time. | 


CHAP. XVI. Of drying Hops in a Malt Kiln fitted to the 


Purpoſe. 


| WE have ſhewn the univerſal FLEMISH Way of drying. 


Hops; and that Method of doing. it in ENGLAND by 
the Malt Kiln and Hair Cloth ; both are uſed, and may anſwer, 
but we are here about to propoſe a better Method, which is by 
preparing a Malt Kiln for that Purpoſe : and before we enter 
on its Advantages it may be proper to ſhew the Inconveniences 
of the others. | | 2 
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As to the FLEmI5H Way the Fire muſt be continued longer 
than in any other, becauſe there is ſo large a Body of Hops 1» 
dry ; and as they are never turned, the under ones muſt he 
more done than the upper, and mult be over-done in the dry. 
ing the upper ones fuffeiently : therefore there is more Time, 
more Charge in watching, and more Fuel than need be; and 
the greater Part of the Hops are too much dried, by which 
they loſe both Weight and Colour, fo that they are doubly 
the worſe, while the Expence is greater. 

In the Way by the Malt Kiln and Hair Cloth, the Neceſſ. 
ty of turning is a great Trouble and Inconvenience, for man 
of the Hops are ſhattered and broken, to which not only the 
Motion of turning, but the Roughneſs of the Hair Cloth 
contributes; and a great deal of the Seed is ſcattered and loft 
by the Motion. Perhaps theſe are leſs Inconveniences than 
thoſe in the FLEMISH Way, but they are very great ones not- 
withſtanding. We have ſaid before, that a great deal of the 
Virtue of the Hop is in the Seed, therefore this is a great 
Damage; and the breaking the Hop always injures the Price 
at Market. 

We ſee the Inconveniences of theſe ſeveral Methods, there- 
fore let us conſider whether they cannot be guarded againſt; 
and whether a Way of drying may not be found, which ſhall 
have all the Advantages attending this Method, without the 
Damage of either. | 

This is what we ſhall attempt in the Method which we are 
about to recommend: it has been practiſed in ſome Places 
many Years, and the Advantages of it are fo great that 't 
pity it ſhould not be univerſal. To this Purpoſe let there be 
a Kiln, the lower Part of which ſhall be, in all Reſpetts, 
the ſame with that of a common Malt Kiln; therefore 4 
common Malt Kiln may be uſed for this Purpoſe, with the 
following Additions, or there may be one purpoſely erected in 
the ſame Manner. | FE 

When the Kiln 1s thus far prepared, the Bed for the Hops 
ts to be thus made. Frame together à Number of Slips oi 
Deal well planed, let them be three Inches broad, one Inch 
thick, and of ſuch Length as ſuits the Kiln, and the Quanti- 
ty. Let theſe be laid Checkerwiſe one over another, at four 
Inches diſtance; let thoſe which lie uppermoſt be let into the 
lower, and the whole Surface kept ſmooth and perfectly even. 
This Frame muſt be ſupported by Joiſts ſet Edgewiſe, and io 
placed as to lie in a true Level. 6 

Then prepare a Covering for it, of that ſtrong Kind of Tin 
called double Tin; let the Meaſure be carefully taken, oy 
5 the 
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the Plates of Tin well ſoldered together, and let the laying of 
the ſeveral Plates be ſo contrived, that the Joints fall upon the 
Middle of the Ledges. 

When the Frame is well tinned let there be ſour Sides of 
Boards made to it. Three of theſe are to be fixed, but 
the fourth muſt have Hinges : it is to be hooked up in the 
Time of uſing; but when the Hops are dried and are to be 
removed, it is to be let down, ſo that they can be puſhed gently 
off without breaking, 

When the Bed is finiſhed let there be a Cover prepared for 
it. This muſt be exactly of the fame Length and Breadth, 
it muſt be made of Boards, and framed together ; the lighter 
the better, ſo it will be able to ſupport its I'xtent. The Face 
of this muſt be covered with Tin Plates, laid on evenly, which 
will be very eaſy, the Boards being planed. 

This Cover 15 to be hung flat from the Roof of the Kiln, at 
a conſiderable Height above the Bed, but @ contrived that it 
may be let lower upon Occaſion, in the Time when it is want- 
ed. The Bed being thus prepared, and its Cover hung over 
it, Conveyances for the Smoak muſt be made at the Sides and 
Corners of the Kiln,” and then the whole is ready. 

Some Expence there is in fitting up this Kind of Kiln at 
firſt, but it very richly anſwers. Leſs Time and leſs Fire are 
required, and almoſt any Kind of Fuel will ſerve. 

We have obſerved that in the FLEMISH Way there is a 
great Error, in uſing raw Wood or any other foul Fuel, but 
in this Method that Caution is not neceſſary. Then the 
Smoak or Vapour of the Fuel lodges among the Hops as they 
are drying, becauſe the Bottom of the Bed is open; but here, 
as that is covered with Tin, the Vapour never gets among the 
Hops at all. 

We have ſhewn the Conſtruction of this Kiln, we ſhall 
now proceed to the Manner of uſing it. We ſuppoſe a Par- 
cel of Hops picked and ready for drying : let them be carefuily 
emptied into this Bed by Baſketfuls, and ſpread a little about 
by the gentle Motion of a Stick, in the Hand of a Perſon who 
can go along the Sides of the Bed, and from one Part or other 
reach over it; the Hops are thus to be ſpread about till the 
Bottom of the Bed is covered eight Inches deep with them 
pretty evenly ; this done the Fire is to be lighted and kept up 
equally, till the lower Part are dry, and the greateſt Quantity 
of the Moiſture is evaporated from the whole. | ; 

Then let the Cover be gently let down till it comes within 
ten Inches of the Surface of the Hops, the Fire being all 
this Time continued as at firit ; the Effect of this Cover wil ho 
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like the Dome of a reverberatory Furnace, it will refle@ back 
the Heat of the Fire upon the Hops, in ſuch Manner that the 
top Part ſhall ſoon be as dry as the Bottom. 

When all are dry enough the hinged Side 1s to be let down, 
and being ſupported ſlanting downwards with a gentle Deſcent 
from the Level of the Bed, the Hops are to be puſhed out 
carefully with a Board at the End of a Pole, and the Side be- 
ing put up again, all is to be continued in the ſame Manner, 
with a freſh Parcel of Hops. 

To ſave the Expence of this Cover, a flat Scoop may he 
uſed to turn the Hops when they are two thirds done, but 
this is ſome Labour, and all Motion, as we have ſhewn, hurts 
the Hops; the Expence of the Cover need not be any thing 
like that of the Bed, for rough Boards will ſerve, and com- 
mon Tin Plates nailed on will perfectly ſerve for the facing of 
it. In this Manner the Price is moderate, but if it were much 
more it would be eaſily ſaved in a little Time, in the Advan- 
tage the Hops get by drying without turning. 


C HAP. XVII. Of the bagging of Hops. 


O young Planter ſhall not be left at a Loſs in any Part 
of his Buſineſs: he has ſeen the Hop raiſed, picked, and 
dried, which laſt is the moſt nice and moſt expenſive Article 
of all; and we ſhall proceed now to the packing them up in 
Bags, after which they are out of his Hands. | 

We have directed that when Hops are to be dried, a Room 
is to be prepared for receiving them from the Kiln. This 
muſt be dry and airy, and there requires no farther Care. 

The Hops being kept whole and clean, is a great Article in 
its Value : for this Reaſon, as well as many athers, they are not 
to be packed up directly from the Kiln, for they are then very 
brittle, and would break in ſuch a Manner as to foul one ano- 
ther, and be full of Fragments. This would greatly reduce 
their Price. Beſide, they would have too much Heat among 
them, and this not going off freely would damage them. For 
this Reaſon they muſt he in this Room till they have tho- 
roughly cooled; and they will, in that Time, grow ſo tough 
and firm that they may be preſſed in packing without Fear 
of hurting them. . 

Three Weeks is the leaſt Time they ſhould lie for this 
Purpoſe, and according to the Seaſon, and other Accidents, 
it will be proper ſometimes to allow them a Montt or longer. 

If the Weather be moderate they will come to a proper 
Toughneſs very well lying open; but if it be very hot _ 
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dry 'tis beſt to ſpread Blankets over them. So tender a Thing 
as the Hop very well perceives the Difference of Seaſons 
within Doors. 

The Room in which the Hops are received from the 
Bed of the Kiln, ſhould be pretty near the ſame Level 
with the Bottom of the Bed, that the Hops may not be 
hurt by falling too far: this alſo anſwers another Purpoſe 
in the bagging; for being at this Height there may be 
another Room under it, which is quite neceſſary for the 
managing that Matter. 

In the Middle of the Floor of the Room into which the 
Hops are received from the Kiln, there muſt be opened a Hole 
communicating with the Room underneath. This muſt be 
four Feet long, and three and an half wide. The Bag into 
which the Hops are to be received muſt have a Hoop faſtened 
to its Top, the Edge all the Way round being turned over 
the Hoop, and faſtened with Packthread in a large Needle. 
This Hoop is to be of ſuch a Size that it cannot go through 
the Hole. | 

The Bag being thus prepared is to be let thro? the Hole, 
the Hoop ſupporting its Top remaining above; and this is to 
be very well faſtened in, becauſe it is to bear all the Weight 
and Force in the treading. | 

The Bag being let through, toſs in a ſmall Quantity of 
Hops and then going into the lower Room, gather up ſome of 
them to the Corners, and tye in a ſmall Parcel into each 
Corner, with a Packthread put ſtrongly round. Theſe reſem- 
ble Toſſels or Pincuſhions, and are very ſerviceable afterwards 
in managing the Hops. | 

When this is done let more Hops be thrown in, and let 
the Man who packs get into the Bag, diſperſing them evenly, 
and treading them down as faſt as they are thrown in : this 1s 
to be done till the Bag is full. 

When this is done the Bag is to be unripped from the 
Hoop, and its Top ſowed firmly together, making a couple 
of little Bunches at the Corners, as there were at the Bottom. 
This finiſhes the Management of the Hop ; for in theſe Bags 
they are ready for the Market, and if the Owner have a Mind 
to wait for a more favourable. Time for ſelling them, they will 
keep ever ſo long in a dry Room without Damage. 
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C H A P. XVIII. Of the Management of the Hep Grays 
after the Hops are gathered. 


WW L have ſet out with ſuppoſing our Planter to begin hi; 

Work from the Ground, and have carried him through 
the firſt Scaſon. We have therefore vet given few Direct. 
ons for the managing an old Hop Ground, our Subject hay. 
ing been a new one. We ſhall here enter upon the Care d 
the Ground after the Crop is gathered, and this will lead us tg 
that Conduct which is neceffary in Plantations that have been 
ſometime eſtabliſhed. 

As ſoon as the picking is over clean off the Stems of the 
Hops from the Poles, and lay them up dry for another Year: 
the beſt Way is to place them in a Heap under ſome Shed, l 
large Grounds *tis worth while to erect a Shed for the Seaſon 
of picking, that this may be done under Cover; and the ſame 
Building will ſerve for keeping the Poles till Spring. Some 
raiſe them in Heaps hollow within, and ſtanding like a Pyn. 
mid, but the Outſide Poles are damaged in this Way, and the 
Tops of all. Others lay them in Heaps expoſed, only ſpread- 
ing the dry Plants over them, but this rots them. The Me- 
thod of houſing them is much better; and the Poles come 9 
dear, and the Shed may be raiſed for ſo little, that 'tis worth 
while to do it only for that Purpoſe. 

As to the Hop Ground, that is to be left untouched ti! 
Spring: but it will be needful to give it a good Dreſſing then, 
and therefore the Manure ſhould be got ready during the dead 
Scaſon. As the Planter uſed a Compoſt for the receiving his 
Sets at firſt, ſo he is to follow the ſame Method in dreſſing the 
the Ground afterwards. Then let him be ſure to remember, 
on all Occaſions, Hops will be very much improved by Dung; 
but they cannot bear ſuch as is new, it will utterly deſtroy 
them. Upon the proper Condition of this Manure, and the 
due dreſſing of the Ground by Tillage, will depend the Suc- 


It is in the Planter's Choice to have a moderate Crop, or 
three Times as much, according to his Diligence and Con- 
duct; and it is poſhble, by Neglect or Miſmanagement, not 
to have a third Part of what would naturally come, 

Mix ten Load of Dung, that is at leaſt a Year old, with 
two Load of common Garden Mould, and half a Load of 
ſharp Sand ; ſtir and work all this thoroughly together about 
Novrurrn, ard let it lie till Spring. : 

The laſt We:k in Marcn plow the Ground lightly 2 

then 
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then bring out all the old Haulm or dry Stems of the Hops that 
were taken off the Poles the laſt Autumn; lay it in Heaps in 
different Parts of the Ground, and let Labourers ſhovel ſome 
of the Surface of the Ground upon the Heaps, then ſet 
them on fire and reduce them to Aſhes. "Theſe Aſhes will lie 
in Heaps, and let the Compoſt laid together in NOVEMBER, 
be brought into the Ground, and equal Quantities of it laid 
on every Heap. Let a Labourer mix the Earth and Aſhes 
with the Compoſt, and this becomes an extremely rich Ma- 
nure, and agrees perfectly well with the Hop, though a dif- 
ficult Plant. | 

As ſoon as this Mixture is prepared, which will probably 
be within the Week, or in the very Beginning of ApRII, let 
the Hills be opened, and they are to be refreſhed with it. 

Let it not appear ſtrange to the Planter, that we adviſe 
the ſetting about dreſſing the Ground ſo late as in the Begin- 
ning of ArRII. We are ſenſible it is the Cuſtom of many 
to do it earlier, but Experience has thewn us this Time is 
much better. The Hop is a Plant that ſhoots late, and 'tis 
happy for the Planter that it does; for when a forward Spring 
brings the Shoots early, there generally happen ſome Inju- 
ries to them. This late dreſſing keeps them backward in 
ſpringing, and at the ſame Time thoroughly deſtroying the 
Weeds ſo late, they do not riſe of a conſiderable Time. 

Theſe are the Reaſons for late dreſſing the Hop Ground: 
the Manner of doing it is this. The Hills are to be one after 
another pulled down, and the Roots examined. Theſe are of 
two Kinds, the old and the new : the old are always to be pre- 
ſerved, and the new, which ſhoot Sideways are to be cut 
away. The old Roots are rediſh, and the new are white, 
ſo that the Colour eaſily diſtinguiſhes them. 

But let the Planter remember that it is not all the new 
Roots which are to be cut off, but thoſe only which ſhoot 
ſideways. Such as run downwards are to be preſerved. 

The ſame Diſcretion is to be uſed with the Shoots, the old 
Sets are to be preſerved, and here and there a good young one 
that is well placed, is to be left on with them, the reſt are 
to be taken off; they are ready for planting in new Ground 
if wanted, if not, let them be thrown away. | 

When the Roots and Sets are thus cleared and prepared, 
let the Earth that was taken from them, and that removed by 
the breaking of the Hills, be thrown into the Spaces between 
the Hills; and let the Hills be made up to a due Height, with 
the mixed Compoſt and Aſhes, and calcined Earth, which 
together makes an excellent Manure. The young Shoots 

are 
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are to be cut off at an Inch from the old one this firſt 
Dreſſing, but every Year afterwards they muſt be cut away 
cloſe. 

It will often happen that the Set of a good Hop degenerate 
into a wild Kind; in this Caſe let the Hill where this ſtood be 
marked at the Time of gathering ; and at this Spring dref. 
ſing let it be entirely taken to pieces, the former Sets re. 
moved, and ſome of the beſt of thoſe produced by the good 
Kinds, be planted in their Place. The Hills muſt not be 
made too high at firſt, becauſe the Ground is to be pared in 
the Summer, as directed before, and theſe Parings are to be 
laid upon the Hills; ſo that if they were too high at firſt, 
they could not bear this Addition, the Uſe of which we 
have ſhewn already. 

As we have adviſed the dreſſing the Ground ſo late, the 
new Planter may be ſtartled to find ſome of his Hops up 
when he ſets about it: he is not to regard this, but to go on 
with his Work. The cutting off a Top at this Seaſon does 
no Harm : but this being once done, and the Hills made, let 
him take Care no Injury is done to them afterwards. All 
Vermin and all Poultry are to be kept off, and of all Birds 
he is to be the moſt aware of the Gooſe, the greateſt of all 


Enemies. 
CHAP. XIX. Of areſſing an old Hep Ground. 
HE Hop Plant comes to its full Vigour the third Year, 


and it will laſt a great while; but Time will wear out 
the Strength and Heart; and ſometimes Neglect will bring 
the Ground in a few Years to the Condition it would have 
fallen into neceſſarily after its full Period. 

In either of theſe Caſes the ſame Method is to be followed. 
In this Circumſtance the dreſſing of the Ground muſt be 
begun in Winter, not ſtaying till Spring. Firſt let the whole 
Space between the Hills be plowed up with a four coultered 
Plow, that it may be cut deep and thoroughly broken: and 
let there be in readineſs ſome of the Compoſt before deſcrib- 
ed. When the Spaces are thus broken up, let the Hills 
themſelves be pulled down as far as can be with Safety to the 
Plants, and let their Earth, and ſome of that which 1s neareſt 
them in the Spaces, be thrown to a Diſtance, and bring in 
the Compoſt to ſupply its Place all about them. 

This deep plowing will deſtroy the Weeds perfectly, and 
the Addition of new-Stuff will give the Hops the Advaniage 


fo far, of not only new Ground, but very rich Ground. 
| There 
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There is alſo another Advantage in this Method, which 
may be underſtood by the Principles of Huſbandry before 
lid down; this is, that the Hop is at once encouraged to 
ſend out new Roots, and Nouriſhment is provided for them. 

To explain this perfectly, let us ſet bene the Reader the 
real State of a decayed Hop Ground, as it would appear if 
the Whole were expoſed to the Eye. 

Here are a Numberof Hills with ſtrong old Plants upon them, 
and here is a great Extent of Ground between and about them, 
which is hard and firm, at leaſt it is ſo at a little Depth. 

The Surface of this Ground may have been ſtirred to four, five, 
or ſix Inches deep, but never more ſince the Ground was made: 
under that it is perfectly hard, as if never broken by any Tillage. 

The Roots of the Hops we have ſhewn do not ſpread near 
the Surface, nor ſhould be ſuffered much to do 15. Their 
common Way is to ſtrike deep into the Earth, and there to 
ſpread every Way to a great Diſtance. This is their natural 
Courſe, and in this they ſhould be encouraged ; now let us 
| conſider what is the Caſe of an old Hop Ground. The 

Roots have gone their Depth, and they cannot ſpread becauſe 
of the Hardneſs of the Ground between. 'The Earth in the 
Hills is all they have any Advantage from, and that in gene- 
ral is renewed too ſuperficially. 

In this Caſe the Hop ſends its Roots but a little Way, and 
they lie in an Earth they have long before exhauſted. This 
i the Occaſion of their Decay. We ſee that by removing 
them into a new Ground, the ſame Plants ſucceed greatly, 
Nature therefore is not exhauſted in them. We have ſhewn 
how they come to loſe their Vigour; and we have ſaid at 


in a freſh Ground, that in which they ſtand being worn out. 
We have ſet this plain State of the Caſe before the Planter, 
to ſhew him that this is the Occaſion of the wearing out of 
the Ground ; and as we are about to propoſe the renewin 
it by Tillage inſtead of giving it up, we ſhall ſhew the Reaſons. 
We have delivered the Caution of planting'the Ground 
with Fruit Trees in Time: ſo that the Perſon who chuſes to 
give up his Ground at the End of ten or a dozen Years, may 
do it to the beſt Advantage; but we here ſhall give him the 
Choice of reſtoring it to its Vigour, and continuing it in 
dtrength from Generation to Generation. = 


CHAP. XX. Of reſtoring a decayed Hop Ground. 


TN the Condition wherein we have deſcribed the Hop 
Ground, the common Practice is to give it up; and this 
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firſt, that at ſuch Time the common Practice is to ſet them 
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was very reaſonable upon the old footing of Agriculture, | 
which nothing was known but by Memory; Men praQiſys 
what they had ſeen done before, and underſtanding nothing o 
what they did by Method; now we are upon a new an, 
better Syſtem. 

On taking up a Root of an old Hop Plant in one of thep 
decayed Grounds, the Fibres hanging from it will be found 
few in Number, large, and often mouldy, or otherwiſe de. 
cayed at their Ends. This is a State in which they can (up. 
port the Plant but very poorly. The large Roots in al 

Growths ſerve to receive the Nouriſhment from the {mal 
ones, and convey it to the reſt of the Plant; but *tis the ſmal 
ones that abſorb it from the Earth. There are few of the, 
therefore the others in a Manner loſe their Uſe, and the Plan 
is very poorly nouriſhed. There are no ſmall Roots to pere. 
trate into the Ground, nor any Ground in a Condition to re. 
ceive or ſupply them with Nouriſhment. Therefore to r- 
ſtore the Hop Ground to its old Vigour we muſt do tuo 
Things, and no more are neceſſary; we muſt occaſion the 
Plants to ſend out more Roots, and prepare the Land to gie 
them free Paſſage, and afford them Nouriſhment. 

How we ſhall go about to make the Plants ſend out ney 
Roots, the common Practice of every Gardener ſhews uz 
When he is to remove a Plant of whatever Kind, he cuts af 
the Ends of all the Roots before he ſets it in the new Ground 
The Effect of this is, that there immediately ſtrike out! 
great many new ones; and theſe being ſmall are in a Condition 
to imbibe Nouriſhment. 

The other Article may be learnt alſo by the ſame familia 
Example. When the Gardener has cut off the Ends of the 
Roots, he opens a Hole and ſtirs up the Ground about the 
Place. This diſpoſes the Mould to give free Paſſage to the 
new Roots, and to afford them Nouriſhment. 

Now let us apply the Principles we have before delivered, 
and this familiar Example to praQiie in the reſtoring a de- 
cayed Hop Ground. "SR ; 

We ſay the Farth is exhauſted, but that is a Miftake. The 
greater Part of it, that is all in the middle Parts of the Inter- 
vals, lies hard and unpenetrated, and has done ſo for man) 
Years, no Roots have got into this at any Depth, therefore 
this 1s not exhauſted. Now the Earth about the Hills being 
exhauſted, is to be removed, and freſh and better Matter t0 
be put in its Place, and the other being thoroughly broken 
and divided by the four coultered Plow, will be ready to ſerve 
as new Earth in all reſpeQs. 

n 
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In plowing the Ground let the Plow come as near to the 
Hills as it can, and cut to the full two Spit Depth, particularly 
in thoſe Places. This will cut off the Ends of all thoſe Roots 
which ſhall have penetrated ſo far within that Depth, and the 
Ground being rendered Light and fine by the breaking, will 
de ready to receive freely the new ſmall Roots they ſhall ſhoot 
from their Ends, and to afford them Nouriſhment. In the 


ame Manner the Spade will, in digging down the Hills, cut 
ap. or the decayed Ends of thoſe ſhorter Roots which never ex- 
1 ended beyond the Hill; and not only a well broken Earth, 


but a perfectly new Earth will be added here for them to ſtrike 
into, and for the ſupplying them with Nouriſhment. 

Thus by this double Management of the Hills and the 
Spaces, the Roots will be nearly all cut off at their Ends ; 
they will be put in a Condition to ſend out new ones, and 
there will be Earth all about them to receive and ſupply them 
vith Nouriſhment ; and this is all that is required for the moſt 
perfect Growth of every Plant. 


the We ſee therefore in Reaſon that a Ground thus treated 
ge eught to yield as well, and indeed better than a new one, be- 

auſe of the eſtabliſhed Growth of the Sets; and I may almoſt 
nc venture to affirm, that it will anſwer exactly fo in PraQice. 
1 What I am propoſing to others I have tried myſelf in little, 
$ 0l 


and am now practiſing at large. I mended one Corner of my 
Ground in this Way, and it anſwered to the utmoſt ExpeQta- 
tion: I am now trying the ſame Courſe in the whole Ground, 
7 have no reaſon to doubt but the Succeſs will every where 

equal. 6 . 

When the Ground is thus run to Decay no Method is ſo 
good as uſing the four coultered Plow, becauſe of the Depth 
to which it cuts, and the perfect Manner wherein it breaks 
the Furrow: but when the Ground is once reſtored this Way, 
the common Horſehoe or Hoe Plow, called the Horſe-Break, 
b fully ſufficient. This is a new Practice, but it is founded 
on Reaſon, and ſupported by Experience in other Growths, 
nor can there be the leaſt Doubt of its full and entire Succeſs, 
«cording to the Promiſe of the Trial I am now making. 


CHAP. XXI. Of watering a Hop Ground. 


THERE remain yet ſome few Particulars to be men- 
tioned, as to the Management of a Hop Ground; and 
theſe as they are not general, and at all Times neceſſary, we 
ave referred ta this * Place of Conſideration, that 

FT A We 


* 1 . — 
— 


If the Seaſon prove tolerably favourable, the Trouble 


and if the enſuing Summer continue dry, it may be repeat 


throws away his Expence, becauſe he grudges to do what! 
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we might not break the Chain of neceſſary Works in every 
Ground, and for every Seaſon, 

The Principal of theſe accidental Articles is watering : It h 
not neceſſary every Year; and happy for the Planter that it i 
not, for tis a Buſineſs of great Fatigue; but ſometimes, what. 
ever be the Expence or Labour, it will be found worth white 
to do it, 

This depends upon the Seaſons. When Nature follows he 
uſual Courſe, the Planter muſt give himſelf no Trouble to af. 
fiſt her; but he is to know what Aſſiſtance ſhe ſhould afford, 
and when that is wanting he 1s to aſſiſt her by Art. 

Thus Spring is a Seaſon in which there are Showers ; Nz 
ture intends this, and all Vegetables require it : but there ar 
Seaſons in which the Courſe of Nature is prevented, inter. 
rapted, or ſtopped ; in theſe let the Planter in the Hop Buſinej 
aſſiſt her at whatſoever Expence. 

No Plant requires the Spring Rains more than the Hey: 
ſome will do without them for the Time, and recover after. 
wards when Rains fall, if ever ſo late; but if the Hop be de. 
frauded of its due Watering in Spring, it will be ſeen in the 
Fruit in Autumn. The Planter being informed of this, wil 
know it his Intereſt to give the Aſſiſtance Nature chances 9 
withhold. 

We have for this Reaſon obſerved, that in the Choice of: 
Piece of Ground for Hops, the Planter ſhould, if poſſible, fr 
upon a Place where there 1s Water near. 

The Time of watering Hops is a material Conſideration 
We have obſerved that it is not to the Advantage of the Hi 
to ſhoot early, becauſe the Plant is by that thrown in the Wy 
of many Accidents ; therefore the Time of watering is nd 
early, becauſe Water will promote their Shooting. 

The firſt Seaſon is juſt before the Ground is pared, and th 
Hills made up. This will diſpoſe the Hops to ſhoot vigor 
ouſly juſt when they ſhould ; that is, juſt when the Hills are i 
a Condition beſt to ſupport their Growth. 


watering concludes at this once; but if no Rains fall in the 
following Month, it muſt be repeated at the End of that Time, 


once more about the Time of the Hops flowering, with greil 
Advantage. Nothing contributes to fill and perfect the Hop 
much as a proper Degree of Moiſture at the right Seaſons. 

In the watering the Hop Ground, a ſufjcrent Quantity 150 
be allowed; to do it ſlightly is not to do it at all, the Plant 


ſufficient: 
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ficient: The Hop is a large Plant, and great Supplies both 
of Water and Earth are to be given it, or it will never be able 
to ſupport itſelf to any Advantage. 

Every Time the Ground is watered, let the Spaces be pared 
afreſh, and the Parings added to the Hills: this keeps in the 
Moiſture, and defends the Roots and Stems towards the Bot- 
tom, where they are moſt capable of Injury from the great 
parching Heat of the Sun. The Vapour of this Water alſo 
xſcending through theſe Parings, mellows and ſoftens them, 
ſo that they become an excellent Manure as well as Shelter; 
and the Weeds are deſtroyed by the ſame Operation : So that 
n this Article thus conducted, nothing leſs is done than this 
he Hop Roots are refreſhed, the Land is not exhauſted by 
Veeds, and it is given to the Plants in the beſt poſſible Con- 
ition for their Support. 

Sometimes particular Plants of the Hop will ſucceed but 
woorly, or ſingle Hills will dwindle when the reſt of the 
round is flouriſhing enough: In this Caſe, as the Diſorder is 
particular, a particular Remedy 1s to be applied. 
Let theſe Hills be watered frequently with Water in which 
Pigeons Dung is mixed, making a Baſon round the Plants, 
at none of the rich Water may be loſt. If this does not ſuc- 
ed, let the Hills be carefully opened, and let ſome Hogs 
Dung, mixed with ſome rich Earth, be put in about the Roots. 
About NOVEMBER let the Ground be particularly well 
ug, and broke round theſe Hills, and they will by this Ma- 
Wagement equal, if not exceed the beſt of the others. 
Having thus laid down the Method of managing the Hop 
round, from the Beginning to the End of the Work, we 
all communicate to the Publick certain Improvements upon 
he common Practice made by others. They have fallen into 
ur Hands in the Form of Letters, from various Perſons, in 
onſequence of thoſe Advertiſements, wherein at the firit ſet- 
ng out of this Work, are requeſted the Aſſiſtance of all who 
ad practical Knowledge, and had Generoſity of Spirit to com- 
unicate that Rnowledge for the publick Good. 
We have not inſerted the Subſtance of them in the Chap- 
ers, where we have treated of the Articles they concern, 
artly becauſe not having experienced them ourſelves, we have 
o right to recommend them to the Planter as certain Prac- 
ce; and, partly, that we might not defraud their Authors 
the Merit of them. We believe them to be right and uſe- 
l, otherwiſe we ſhould not have inſerted them; but the 
relt Method of knowing will te by Trial, to which we re: 
3 commend 
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commend them, not doubting the Succeſs, though we are ng 
able from Proof to inſure it. 


LETTER I 
On the Choice of Ground, and Manner of Planting, 


S IR. 

* If the Experience I have had in the Hoy Way is of ay 
** Uſe, I ſhall be glad to ſerve you. In the firſt Place, if yoy 
* expect a good Ground, let it be free to the Air. I find 
* wherever the Air can't get through, Hops blaſt, and in the 
*« Middle of the Ground they ſhall be all ſpoiled, at the ſame 
Time they are quite good at the Sides. One great Elm in 
** a Neighbour's Ground has ſpoiled me many a Bag of Hop, 
it ſtands juſt where the Air ſhould paſs; and there are tuo 
« others behind it, ſo that Tam then quite choaked up: M 
„Hops for eight, ten, or a Dozen Hills juſt there are many 
« Years ſpoiled, while all the reſt are in Order. 

* I find it inconvenient to have all my Hops ripen at: 
Time, for there is oftentimes no getting Hands enough to 
* manage them. For this Reaſon I now plant three Sorts; 
« the Farly-white, the Long-white, and the Oval. The fi 
5 of theſe ripens a Fortnight before the two others, and the 
“ Oval is commonly a Week later than the Long-white. % 
have three Seaſons. The Early-white don't yield a great 
*© Crop, but they come early to Market, and fetch a Price, 
* fo I find one Thing anſwers for another: And this I know, 
“ ſince I followed this Way, I have always more Profit than 
J uſed to have, and not half the Trouble. If others will do 
* the ſame, they'll find the Truth of what I ſay. | 

ESE I am, 1 

With Reſpect, 
Your humble Servant, 
__ ARTHUR CoLLiks 


LETTER 
On the Planting and Management of Hops the firſt Year. 


SIR, | 

* Whereas it is the common Way to plant four Sets of 

* Hops in a Hill, one at every Corner, I bechought me in 
“ planting a new Hop Ground, to try Practice, and plant 
more; fo in ſome ] put twelve Sets, three on each * in 
| | se otner 


* j 
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« other ſome ten, in ſome eight, and in others ſeven, fix, 
« five, and others four; in ſome alſo I put only three, and 
« in others two, andin a few but one Plant apiece, ſticking it 
« juſt in the Centre, 

% Now by what TI find, after many Years Trial in this 
« new faſhion'd Hop Ground, our Planters have not found 
« out the right Number. Where J have only one Hop in a 
« Hill, it bears full as much as two in the common Way ; 


« Il, 


e not 


any « and where I have ten or a dozen, they ſtarve one another, 
you Wl and don't yield ſo much as four. I find therefore upon the 
find « whole, that placing the Hills at the common Diſtance, 
| the , each will very well feed fix Plants, if the Ground be well 
ame « tilled between, and they will yield every one nearly as 
m in much as one where there are only four. But ſuppoſe the 
oz, WAN fx thus yield as much as five, when there are only four on 
two & a Hill, ſtill it is gaining a great Advantage. | 
My I find that my ſingle Plants are liable to feweſt Damages, 
Jany and the thickeſt planted to moſt ; but I don't ſee any mate- 
© rial Difference in that Way, between ſix and four on a 
ata « Hill: This I thought good to tell for the Benefit of others; 
h to depend upon it ſix Plants in a Hill is the beſt Number can 
ts; be raiſed. 
firſt There is one Thing more it may not be amiſs to tell you 
the «© of, We have got a Way here of loſing the firit Year of a 


new Hop Ground, having a Notion that to let the Plants 
© bear the firſt Year, weakens them for ever afterwards. Ill 
| © tell you how that is: If the Ground be planted in Spring, 
© as ſome do it, then there is fo little Time between that and 
the Hop Seaſon, that there will be a ſmall Produce, and it 
* will be better to prevent than encourage it, for the Plants 
* had better be rooting than yielding a few ſcattering Fruit: 
gut the right Seaſon of planting is the Beginning of OcTo- 
* BER, and in that Caſe the Sets root before the Cold of the 
* Winter, and have Time to ſtrengthen themſelves in the 
' WJ © Ground before the Spring ſhoot. They will therefore come 
* up ſtrong, and as well as ſome Spring planted Hops the ſe- 
* cond Year. In this Caſe they will yield a very good Ga- 
* thering the firſt Summer, and it is a very idle and waſteful 
Thing to neglect gathering of them. I have found it thus 
in many other Things concerning Hops: People follow one 
* another's Practice right or wrong, without conſidering that 
* What is right in one Reſpect, may be wrong in another.“ 
Iam, S I R, | 
Your humble Servant, 
eee 
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LETTER III. 


On the picking of Hops. 
SIR, 
J have found many Inconveniencies attending the uſu] 
Way of picking of Hops in the open Ground, for which 
Reaſon I have now many Years built for that Purpoſe, ] 
am ſenſible the Name of Building 1s enough to ſtartle Peg. 
ple not uſed to theſe Things; but mine is only a Shed, the 
Coſt very little, and the Convenience great on many Occ. 
ſions. My Shed is only a Top, two Ends, and a Side, 
being open all the Length one Way; and the Materials of 
the cheapeſt Kind. The Length is two and twenty Feet, 
and the Breadth twelve. This conveniently holds two 
Frames in the picking Seaſon ; and at all other Times it 
ſerves to houſe the Tools, to put by any Thing like to be 
wanted, and in Winter to lay by the Poles. I never have 
my Poles above twenty Feet long, ſo there is two Feet over 
Room to hold them. 
In the picking Seaſon I ſet up two Frames lengthways in 
the Shed, and have juſt Room for the People to ſit Back to 
Back between them. 
« My Frames are ſeven Feet and a half long, and three 
and a half wide; they are made of nothing but four Poſt 
for Corners, ſet up firm in the Ground, with a Hair-cloth 
tacked over them, and a Couple of Forks to hold up the 
Poles. 'The Poles are laid over theſe, with the Vines over 
them, and the Pickers work along the Sides, and at the 
Ends, picking the Hops into the Cloths. 
Thus I find no Damage nor Danger from Wind, Sun, 
or Showers, and my Work in every Reſpect goes on better 
than my Neighbours. 
Many of them make the ſame Sort of Frames that I do, 
removing it from one Part of the Ground to another ; but 
I have always found the fixed Shed beſt, and mine are not 
ſmall Grounds. The Poles are ready to be laid up, and 
there is no Danger of Accidents. My Hops are picked clean 
and dry, and they are not afterwards broke by tumbling a- 
bout, for it is only taking up the Ends and Sides of the Hair- 
cloth, and they are carried away as it were in a Bag direct 
to the Kiln, where they are emptied into the Bed for drying.” 
SIR, Your very humble Servant, _ 
R—. R 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXII. Of Flax. 
2 Value of Flax is encreaſed * the eaſy Manner 


in which it is to be cultivated. Scarce any Produce 
whatever may be made to bring in greater Advantages, and 
none is fo much neglected. We import from Abroad at a 
great Price, what we might raiſe as well at Home; nor is 
there any Thing to diſcourage us from the Attempt. We 
have laid down in the ſeveral preceding Chapters, the Method 
of managing Hops; an Article of Difficulty, which yet in 
many Places is executed with great Familiarity ; and, we 
hope, from the Light wherein we have ſet it, that it will be 
in many more. 

What we have to ſay of Flax, though we ſhall deliver its 
Management as fully, will be comprized in a much ſmaller 
Compaſs, and the Trouble of the Perſon who ſhall be in- 
duced to raiſe it, will come in a much ſmaller and ſhorter 
Way. 

Flax is a ſlender, tall, and pretty looking Plant. It is too 
tender to keep itſelf well upright ſingly, but in a Field where 
it is ſown together in a Body, nothing ſtands better: this is 
the Caſe with Wheat, which if a ſingle Stalk were raiſed, 
would not be able to ſtand before the Wind, though in a Field 
it very well ſupports itſelf. | 

Flax is an annual Plant. Its Root is ſmall and fibrous, and 
periſhes as ſoon as the Seed is ripened. The Stalk is round 
and ſmooth, and it riſes to three or four Feet in Height. 'The 
Leaves are ſmall and narrow, and of a pale green. The 
Stalk grows ſtrait and ſingle to the Top, where it divides into 
three or four little Branches, and on theſe grow the Flowers, 
and after them the Fruit, containing ſeveral Seeds. The 
Flowers are large and blue, ſo that when the Plant is in 
Flower a whole Field together, it makes a very beautiful 
Appearance. 

The Plant is thus known at ſight, and is very pretty; the 
ſender upright Stalks, ſmall Leaves, and large blue Flowers 
diſtinguiſh it : when examined more nicely, each Flower 1s 
found to ſtand in a ſmall green Cup, made of five pointed 
Leaves: the Flower itſelf in the ſame Manner conſiſts of five 
Leaves; they are narroweſt at the Bottom, and widen all the 
Way to the Top, ſo that the whole has the Shape of a Fun- 
nel. In the Centre ſtand five very ſhort Filaments, each hav- 
ing at the Top a Knob or Button, ſhaped like an Arrow's 
Head ; and in the Centre of theſe is the young Fruit, on which 

grow 
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grow five very ſhort and ſmall Threads, bending at their 
Tops, and having no Knobs or Buttons on them. 
We have ſhewn that in the Hop, thoſe ſmall Knobs on the 


Filaments, contain a Duſt that impregnates the Fruit, and 


pertects the Seeds: they are of the ſame Nature in this, and 
all other Plants, but in this, as in moſt others, they ſtand to- 
gether with the Rudiment of the Fruit, in the Bottom of one 
and the ſame Flower ; whereas in the Hop, and a few others, 
they grow in different Flowers upon the fame, or upon dif. 
ferent Plants of the ſame Species. 

The Huſbandman will not be diſpleaſed that we thus in- 
form him of the Structure and Nature of Flowers; we would 
have him ignorant of nothing that relates to his Profeſſion, 
and this is no idle Curioſity: he who beſt underſtands Plants, 
will be able beſt to raiſe them. 

In Books of Botany theſe Things appear very intricate, but 
we have explained them in a few familiar Words. 

When the Duſt from theſe Buttons has ſhed itſelf upon the 
crooked Filaments which ſtand among them, and which riſe 
from the young Fruit, the Leaves of the Flower fall off. Al- 
though they are the gaudieſt Part of the Plant, they are of 
no other Uſe than to defend theſe little regarded Threads 
from Injuries, while their Duſt is ripening. As ſoon as that 
has ſhed itſelf upon the Points, which riſe from the Rudi- 
ment of the Fruit, they die away and fall off, The Threads 
themſelves alſo fall off, and as in this Caſe of the Flax, ſo in 
ail others, nothing remains but that Rudiment of the Fruit or 
Seed Veſſel we have deſcribed. This encreaſes in Size, and 
when ripe, is a Seed Veſſel of a roundiſh Shape, but marked 
with five flight Ridges, and terminates in a Point. It,con- 
tains ten ſeparate Cells or Compartments, in which there are 
contained the Seeds: theſe are of an oval pointed Form, 
ſmooth, flatted, and brown, and there is only one of them 
in each Diviſion or Cell of the Head. 

This is the Deſcription of the Herb which affords our 
Linen. It has been known in very early Ages, the GREEKS 
having called it by the ſame Name, and uſed it to the ſame 
Purpoſes with the preſent ; and it ſeems to have been origi- 
nally a Native of ſome of the Eaſtern Countries, though it 
is not eaſy to trace its Time of being brought into the North: 
at preſent *tis cultivated in moſt Kingdoms, and, as we ſhall 
ſhew, deſerves to be much oftener raiſed in ENGLAN v. 


CHAP. 


Bo 
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CHAP. XXIII. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Flax, and 
the Choice of the Seeds. 


5 IS one Thing to ſpeak as a Botaniſt, and another as a 

Huſband man; this is ſeen in treating of the Kinds of 
Flax: the Curious in Plants reckon up no leſs than twenty, 
but the Farmer needs to know but one. 

We ſhall not farther particularize this, than that it is the 
Flax juſt deſcribed, and is the only Kind raiſed any where 
for Uſe. 

We ſee a Kind of Flax wild about the Borders of Fields in 
ſome Places, and it has been dittinguiſhed by ſome as different 
from the other, but 1t riſes from Seeds of Flax ſcattered by 
Accident, and only differs from the right Flax in being ſmaller 
and weaker, as Things that run wild always do from ſuch as 
are cultivated, 

In a Crop of Flax a great deal will depend upon the Good- 
neſs of the Seed; and we find too often that this ripens but 
poorly in ENGLAND. | 

We have ſhewn on another Occaſion, that moſt of our 
Neighbours import the Sced of their Flax from FLanDERs; 
but it is better to get it from the Eaſt. Every Plant has its 
native Ground on which it riſes to the greateſt Perfection, its 
ripening the Seed is the compleat Perfection of its Growth: 
and this will be beſt done where it is native. 

We have obſerved, that it is natural to ſuppoſe Flax ori- 
ginally came from the Eaſt, and there is this Evidence in Sup- 
port of the Conjecture, that it no where ripens its Seed fo 
well. DE 1 

For this Reaſon, that the Farmer may ſet out right in this 
Undertaking, we adviſe him to get his firſt Seed from the 
LEVAN T, enough of it is imported every Year, only let him 
take Care to enquire for the right Sort, and to deal with a 
Perſon of Integrity who will not deceive him. 

When he has got a Quantity of this, right and fine for his 
Purpoſe, it will be ſufficient for ſome Time; the Seed of his 
own Growth raiſed from this, will be good three Crops, if it 
ripen favourably, ſo that he need not have any more for four 
Years; but by that Time, in Spite of all the Care he can em- 
ploy, he will find it begin to run weak, and then he muſt have 
a ireſh Parcel from the ſame Place. | 

We ſhall lay down the Rules by which our Huſbandman 
may be ſecure of raiſing a profitable Crop of this Commodity z 
but let him take Care that he make no Miſtake in the _ 
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that would be a Fault no ſucceeding Care could remedy : ſuch 
a Stumble at the Threſhold would keep him for ever out of 
the Houſe. 


CHAP. XXIV. Of the proper Land for Flax, and the 


Preparing ii. 


HEN the Huſbandman has got his Seed, the next 
Thing is to conſider on what Parcel of his Land to ſow 
it. Flax will grow on almoſt any Soil, but it will grow where 
1t will not thrive, and in this Caſe there will only be the Amuſe. 
ment of looking at the Beauty of its Flowers, for there is to 
be expected little Profit. 

To raiſe it to the moſt full Advantage, it muſt have the 
beſt Ground that can be given it. Flax, though a ſmall 
rooted Herb, exhauſts a vait Quantity of Nouriſhment ; in- 
ſomuch that it will impoveriſh the richeſt Piece of Ground in 
a little Time, but it very well pays the Damage. 

The Field to raiſe it to Advantage, muſt have a light deep 
mellow Soil, the more like Garden Ground the better, and it 
will never ſucceed ſo well as when it comes upon a new Piece 
of Tillage. 

As to the Choice of Soils, a rich Loam is by much the 
molt proper for Flax: and inſtead of following almoſt any o- 
ther Crop, tho* with the beſt Dreſſings, to prepare for it; 
*tis much the beſt to ſow it on new broke up Ground. 

The converting of Paſture into Arable, if the Soll ſuits 
Flax, is a very beneficial Opportunity for the ſowing of it; 
but it will ſucceed beſt upon a broke up Saintfoin Lay; for the 
Flax roots very ſhallow, and the Saintfoin very deep, fo that 
the Surface of the Ground, which is all the Flax meddles 
with, is left quite une xhauſted. 

On ſuch a Field with a proper Soil and good Seed, Flax 
will yield a more profitable Crop to the underſtanding Farmer, 
than any Thing whatever; but in this Caſe, to continue the 
Benefit of ſuch Crops, he muſt change not only his Seed, but 
his Ground at proper Seaſons, for the ſame Land will not, 
with any Management whatever, bear many ſucceſſive Crops 
of Flax to the Owner's Advantage. | 
This uſeful Product is an Exception to what has been ſaid 
concerning the new Method of Huſbandry by the Drill and 
Hoe Plow. Mr. Tur. has ſaid, and his Followers have re- 
peated it after him, that by his Method of hoeing between 
the Rows, one Piece of Ground will be enabled to maintain 
the ſame Kind of Crop ever ſo long. Flax, whoſe Culture 

| probably 
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probably Mr. Torr had not experienced, proves the contra- 
rv; for Trial has ſhewn that no Culture or Management 
whatſoever, will enable the ſame Piece of Ground to bear 
Crop after Crop for ſeveral Years. ' 

We do not give this as a Proof that the new Huſbandry is 
not proper for Flax; on the contrary, there is no Crop what- 
ſoever wherewith it ſo well agrees, nor is this to be raiſed an 
Way with near the Benefit that it is by the Drill and Hoe 
Plow z but till the ſame Land will not continue to yield it 
well, Half a dozen Crops are the moſt that can be got from 
a good Field by this Method; and it is not eaſy to get more 
than four by the common Huſbandry. 

After this the Field muſt be well manured for preparing it 
to raiſe ſome other Crop, and the next ſowing of Flax is to 
be upon ſome other Ground. 

What we have ſaid of the new Huſbandry in general, is 
thus explained under the ſeveral Particulars : it is better than 


any other Method ; but it does not come up to all that has 


been written of it ; and though it may in many Places ſupply 
the Uſe of Manure, yet to have the greateſt Advantage, both 
muſt be uſed together. 

The Farmer has got his Seed of the right Rica Kind, 
and he has fixed upon the Piece of Ground where he will ſow 
it; the next Thing then is to prepare for its Reception. 

The great Points here are two; to break the Earth very 
fine, for the Roots of Flax are ſmall; and to keep down 
Weeds. 

We ſuppoſe the Piece of Land to be new broke up for 
Flax, and in this Caſe it is to be wrought over ſeveral Times, 
to reduce it to the needful Fineneſs, it will be worth while to 
beſtow good Pains upon it for this Crop; and the Flax will 
never thrive ſo well as if it be ſown on Land laid as Level as 
the Border in a Garden. 

Let the Ground have the laſt working about the third 
Week in Marcn, and then let the Seed be ſown. This is 
an Article which we ſhall conſider ſeparately, as there are 
two diſtin&t Ways of doing it, that by the Drill and the com- 
mon Way by Hand ; and on the former we ſhall be more par- 
ticular, becauſe we have Experience upon a 'Trial, which 
perhaps no others have made in this Kind. We wiſh to ſhew 
with Impartiality, all the Advantages of the new Huſbandry, 


and although more has been ſaid of it than is true, this Species 


atords us one, and that very conſiderable. | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXV. Of the ſowing of Flax. 


HOSE who have written of the ſowing of Flax all 

mention the doing it by Hand, for there are none who 

name this Species that have written ſince the Horſehoeing and 

Drill Huſbandry have been brought into Uſe. We have 

Proof that Flax is to be raiſed in very good Crops by the com- 

mon Method, but Experience ſhews that it may be raiſed 
much better the other Way. 

The great Damage done to Flax in its Growth is by Weeds; 
and theſe can no Way be deſtroyed ſo perfectly as by the 
Horſehoeing Method. The Reaſon that Weeds do ſo much 
Damage to Flax is, that in its firſt Shoot it is for ſcme time 
very weak. In the common Methods of Huſbandry the Weeds 
riſe with it, and they being ſtrong and the Flax weak, they 
get the better of it, rob it of its Nouriſhment, ſtunt it in its 
Growth, and it never recovers. This the Perſons who raiſe 
Flax very well know, but they do not know how to prevent 
it; they have tried many Methods, but ſome of them have 
been fruitleſs, others prejudicial. It is for this Reaſon we re- 
commend the Horſehoeing Method for Flax, the Succeſs of 
which we have proved by Trial. 

However, as ſome may be bigot:ted to the old Way, we 
ſhall lay down the needful Directions for doing it in the beſt 
Manner, according to that Practice; and afterwards proceed 
to the other. 

If the Farmer chuſes to raiſe Flax according to the old Me- 
thod of Huſbandry, he muſt lay his Ground flat and even, 
with all the Clods broke, and the whole fine like a Garden 
Border; then he muſt ſee his Seed ſown by Hand, in the moſt 
careful Manner, by ſingle Caſt. This done he is to go over 
the Land lightly, with a Couple of fine Harrows joined toge- 
ther, and having thus covered the Seed he is to leave the ret 
to Nature. The Time of ſowing Flax is the laſt Week in 
Marcn, but if the Weather be cold it may be deferred till 
the Beginning of ApRII. The Flax will be ſure to ripen for 
Uſe if ſown. in the Middle of ApRIL, but unleſs it be got into 
the Ground early, the Seed does not ripen to ſo good Per- 
fection. 

We have ſaid when the Farmer has let his Seed into the 
Ground, and covered it with the Harrow, he is to leave it to 
Nature; it is not that the Flax wants no farther Care, but he 


can do no more for it. There is no Growth that has my 
Ne 
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Need of proper Management afterwards, but in this Way of 
raiſing it there is no doing the Crop that needful Service. 

Weeds will grow up among the young Crop; the wetter 
the Spring the more of them, and we have ſhewn the Da- 
mage they do to Flax; but what is he to do, he cannot get in 
to hoc them up ? 

One Practice there is in this Way, which is the turning in 
of Sheep, but though this may be of Service, it 1s capable 
alſo of doing great Harm ; ſo that it muſt be done with 
Caution. 

When the Rains of the Spring have filled the Flax with 
Weeds, ſome have ventured to ſend in Weeders, but their 
Feet do more Harm than their Hands can do Good. | 

The other Method of turning in Sheep is much better, 
but the Time muſt be hit very nicely; if the Flax be too low 
they will tread it down and deſtroy it; and if it be grown to 
ſome Height, and the Stalk firm, they will break it with 
lying upon it, and it will never well recover. 

Theſe are the Diſadvantages of Sheep turned in upon a 
Growth of Flax, but if the Huſbandman can hit the exact 
Time it will do very well: There is a Length of the Flax at 
which it will not be in Danger of being trampled in by the 
Sheep, and at which it will riſe again after their lying upon 
it. This is when ' tis about five Inches high; and if Shee 
are turn'd in upon the Ground then, they will eat up the Grass 
and Weeds; and the Flax, receiving little or no Damage, 
will ſtand the reſt of its Time free from its worſt Enemies. 

This is the Method of managing Flax from the Seed to the 
full Growth, according to the common Methods of Huſ- 
bandry, but we ſee this is hazardous and imperfect: The 
Seed is ſown at Random, and there is great Danger that in 
deſtroying the Weeds the Crop itſelf is hurt. The ſame Ad- 
vantages are procured in a cheaper, eaſier, and more certain 
Manner by the new Huſbandry; and the Method of raiſing it 
is this. | 

The Land is to be prepared in the ſame Manner for this, as 
for the other Method ; and the Seed is to be ſown in treble 
Rows by the Drill, properly ſet for that Purpoſe, leaving the 
Partitions ſeven Inches broad between Row and Row, and the 
Interval between every three and three as ſmall as will admit 
the Horſehoe or Hoe Plow ; for there requires no more Space 
between, than is juſt ſufficient for performing that needful 
Operation. 

In the common Way of ſowing by Hand, three Buſhels of 
Seed are uſually allowed to an Acre, when it is 3 
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Faſtern Seed, and all very fine and full, half a Buſhel leſs will 
do; in the Drill Way one Buſhel is enough for an Acre, and 


the Stalks riſe more numerous, and grow tenderer and finer | 


for it. 

As ſoon as the Seed is in the Ground let the Huſbandman 
prepare for hoeing. He 1s not ſo much to mind the ſhooting 
of the Flax, as the riſing of the Weeds; and this is a Seaſon 
when they will be very ſpeedy and very numerous. The young 
Crop ſhould have all the Nouriſhment the Land affords, 
therefore theſe are to be deſtroyed in the very Act of riſing, 
Let the Intervals be turned up with the Hoe Plow upon the 
firſt Appearance of any Weeds, and this will anſwer ſeveral 
excellent Purpoſes : It will deſtroy thoſe Weeds, and at the 
| fame Time prepare the Earth of the Intervals, to admit the 
Roots of the Flax freely, and they will be well ſettled in it in 
the Midſt of their proper Nouriſhment, before any ſecond 
Crop of Weeds can ariſe. 

As ſoon as the Flax has got a little Height, let Hoers be ſent 
in with Hand Hoes to clear away the Partitions; and thus the 
Growth will have all the Nouriſhment the Earth can afford 
for its firſt Shoot, which will be vaſtly ſtronger than it is tobe 
obtained any other Way. By theſe Means the Flax will get 
ſuch a Footing in the Ground, before any other Crop of 
Weeds can riſe, that it will be too ſtrong for them. As they 
would have ſtarved the Flax before, that will now ſtarve ſuch 
of them as riſe in the Partitions, ſo that it would do without 
any more hoeing there ; however, there 1s no Harm in re- 
peating it by the Hand Hoe, in thoſe ſmall Spaces; and as to 
the Intervals, the Huſbandman is to keep a watchful Eye upon 
them, and to repeat the Horſehoeing as often as he ſees any 
Parcel of them riſe, that would exhauſt the Ground, and tend 
to 1mpoveriſh the Crop. 5 

Theſe repeated Horſehoeings are ſo many freſh Dreſſings of 
the Ground; ſo that the Crop has new Benefit every Time. 
No Growth requires this Aſſiſtance ſo much as Flax, therefore 
the Horſehoeing Huſbandry can never be more proper than for 
this Species; and the Encreaſe in Growth will very well pay 
the Trouble and Expence. | 

What we can ſpeak from Experience is but in a 'Tryal, but 
we have Reaſon to imagine from that, that if the Crop of 
the ſame Quantity of Ground, by the common and new Me- 
thod were compared, the Profits of that in the latter Way, 


after all Deductions, would be double. . 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. Of the pulling of Flax. 


E have conducted the Farmer, to whom the Culture 

of this Species is new, from the Choice of his Seed to 
the full Growth of the Plant, whether he chuſe to raiſe in the 
common old Method, or by the new. He has nothing to do 
but to watch its ripening, and to gather it. This however is 
an Article on which he muſt beſtow a great deal of Attention. 
There is a peculiar Period at which Flax is fit to be gather'd, 
and this muſt be watched, and the Opportunity ſeized as ſoon 
it offers; all before this being wrong, as well as after it. 
We ſhall endeavour, as particularly as ſuch a Thing can admit 
of a Deſcription, to ſettle the exact Time. 

In the farſt Place it is to be conſidered, that the Uſe of Flax 
of a particular Kind. Other Crops are raiſed for their Seed 
or their Roots, but this for the Stalk; which is to be manu- 
aQured in a ſingular Manner, and will yield to the Operation 
better or worſe, according to the exact Time at which it was 

ulled. 
In other Kinds the Ripeneſs of the Seed, or the Bigneſs of 
the Root, are the Marks of their being fit for gathering, but 
in this it is the due Condition of the Stalk. Thoſe Marks are 
nile and obvious to the Eye; this is the more difficult to 
te known, and therefore it muſt be watched the more nar- 
rowly, | 

The Farmer is to conſider, that although the greateſt Part 
of his Flax is to be pulled for the Stalk, it is proper to let ſome 
ſtand for Seed. 

This makes a different Period of gathering, for if the whole 
vere to ſtand till the Seed was ripe, it would be of little worth. 
Therefore let the Owner firſt ſet off a Part for ſtanding for 
Ned, and let this be upon the Edge of his Ground that is beſt 
defended from Winds, and where there is moſt Sun. If there 
be a Part open to the South, and backed by a good Hedge, 
this is the Place. Let him mark out by Stakes what Quanti- 
ty he will have there for Seed, and then watch the reſt for 
ripening, only giving Directions to the Pullers to ſpare the 
ved Parcel. This particular Part is to ſtand till the Seed 
Veſſel is very dry and ready to open, and the Seeds, upon 
opening it, are found to be full and firm. This Degree of 
Ripeneſs is eaſy enough known, ſo there needs no great Care 
"lng Head: but before this he muſt look narrowly into the 
other. 3 - IT 
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It is a very common Practice to ſpoil the whole Crop for 
the Sake of the Seed. The Owners acknowledge, that if 
pores while the Seed is young, the Flax will be the better, 


ut that the Seed will be good for nothing; they therefore let it ] 
ſtand till the Seed has juſt begun to ripen, and then pulling i irre 
the Seed, they ſay, will harden and perfect itſelf in the drying. bee 
Thoſe who follow this beaten Path muſt ſee their Flax of or | 
of Flower, before they examine it for gathering: they mui x 
then watch when the Heads turn brown, and begin to bend hin 
down the Tops of the Twigs whereon they ſtand, for that ig Plac 
juſt the Time of pulling this Way; but as the Flax is ſure . mal 
be much the worſe tor ſo long ſtanding upon the Ground, fou 
is much better to ſet aſide a Part only for the Seeds, and pull the 
the reſt when it is in its Perfection. I 
We would fain lead the ENGLISH Raiſers of Flax, into fou 
this beneficial Way of conducting themſelves. We are ſen and 
ſible that our Flax is inferior in its Quality to that of mami pull 
arts of EuRoPe, where they have no natural Advantage the 
over us for its Growth, but only underſtand its Management 1 
better. The great Article is their pulling it before it is to * 
ripe. a2 
"In the Faſt they ſow particular Spots with Flax purpoſely Der 
for the Seed, chuſing for this Purpoſe warm Situations aner 
the richeſt Soils. This is one Reaſon why their Seed is ae 
fine, their taking ſuch perfect Care in the Productions of af t 
Seed Plants, and nurſing them up purpoſely, and only for iti tie! 
We confound the two Purpoſes of ſowing together, we vi and 
have our Flax ripen its Seed, and yet be fine in the Stalk noth 
which is impoſſible. Both in the LEVAN T, and in tho Bloc 
Parts of the Low CounTRIEs, and every where elle | 1 
Eurovye, ENGLAND excepted, when they ſow Flax, they th 
have their large Fields raiſed for the Stalk, and particul:ghi fact 
Spots for Seed. They can therefore pull their Flax for U the 
Juſt at the Time when it is fitteſt, and therefore their Manu L 
facture from it exceeds ours both in Strength and Colour. burſ 
Let us here take Example by thoſe other People; there flar 
cannot be any Error in following the Steps of thoſe who fadi 
we ſee excel us in the fame Article. We have not here mor 
laid down their Method of raiſing ſeparate Parcels for See pull 
on diſtin& Spots, it is ſufficient that our Huſbandman fo tz! 1 
imitate them, as to ſet apart a certain Parcel of his comma 1 
Growth for that Purpoſe, chuſing that which has moſt S "pe 
and Shelter. , The 
When the two Conſiderations of Seed and Stalk are thus i he 
parated, they will be both better underſtood and better m As; 
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naged. The Huſbandman is to let his Seed Quarter ſtand its 
Time, but he muſt have an Eye upon the other as it riſes to 
flower. 

In the common Method of Huſbandry the Flax flowers 
irregularly in the ſame Field. Some of the Seed having 
been buried deeper, and ſome ſhallower, there has been more 
or leſs Time required for their riſing ; and the ſame Difference 
js preſerved in their coming to flower: alſo ſome of the Seed 
lying ſingle and at a Diſtance, and there being Heaps in other 
Places from this random Method of ſowing, that alſo will 
make its Share in the Variation ; for ſuch as ſtand ſingle will 
flower a Week before thoſe which are in Cluſters, becauſe of 
their having more Strength. 23 

From theſe different Cauſes a Field of Flax ſown by Hand, 
fowers very irregularly, ſome Plants ſooner, others later; 
and this is a vaſt Diſadvantage in a Crop which ſhould be 
pulled at one exact Time, and that Time determined only by 
the lowering. | 

This affords one Inſtance among many, why the Drill 
Huſbandry is much better than the common for the raiſing of 
Flax: for in that Method all the Seeds being let in at the ſame 
Depth, and diſpoſed with an even Regularity, both the above- 
mentioned Occaſions of the Difference in coming to flower 
are prevented ; and it 1s a beautiful Sight to look upon a Field 
of this Growth, raiſed in this Way, the whole Crop being of 
the ſame Form, and the ſame Height throughout their Growth, 
and all burſting out into a Celeſtial Blue together. There is 
nothing reſembles the Brightneſs and Beauty of ſuch a Crop in 
Bloom, but a perfect clear Sky in Summer. 

This 1s a very obvious Mark, and this is the Token for 
gathering. When the Flax is raiſed ſingly for the Manu- 
facture, it is to be pulled as ſoon as ever it is in full Flower; 
the proper Time is before one Flower falls. 

Let the Owner therefore only watch its Bud: when that 
burſts let him have his Pullers ready, and as ſoon as all the 
Plants are in full Flower, arid there appears the firſt Mark of 
fading in any of them, let them be ſent into the Field. The 
more there are of them the better, for the Work would be to 
pull it all in one Day if poſſible. 

This Practice is founded upon the gin Reaſon. . 

The Flax is an annual Plant: the Purpoſe of Nature is its 
npening its Seed, and when this is done it periſhes entirely. 
The Uſe we make of the Stalk is accidental, in Reſpect of 
the Plant's Growth, and we are to ſeize the Period accord - 


ingly. 
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The Articles of Value in the Flax are the good Colour 
and the Firmneſs of the Threads in the Stalk : now theſe 
Threads arrive at their Perfection when the Plant flowers, 
They have been gradually coming up to it before, and from tha; 
Time they are gradually declining from it; therefore that is the 
Period of Perfection, and at that they muſt be taken: in all Things 
when Perfection is attained, the next Step is toward Decay. 

While the Flax is growing to its Height, the Threads in 
the Stalk are green and tender; when it has arrived at its full 
Growth they are white and firm, and as ſoon as that Period i; 
elapſed they grow brown and harſh. This Period is very 
ſhort, and it muſt be ſeized, for all depends upon it; ang 
happily for the Owner Nature is not remiſs in marking it, 
if he be not negligent in taking her Inſtructions. The Time 
of flowering is the exact Time of this Period. This is a very 
viſible Notice, and let it be taken accordingly. 

The Flax always flowers juſt when it has arrived at its full 
Stature; it never flowers regularly before, nor except by ſome 
Accident defers it longer. Therefore till it is in Flower, the 
Fibres in the Stalk are green and weak; when it is in Bloom 
they are white and ſtrong ; and when it loſes the Flower and 
is ripening the Seed, they become harſh and brown. White. 
neſs and Strength are the Qualities we require in theſe Fibres, 
therefore the Period of flowering is the exact Time whereat 
the Plant ſhould be gathered. 

We ſee in all Herbs that the Stalks are weak and tender till 
they flower: they are firm and in their Perfection when the 
Plant is in flower, and they dry up and grow brittle when the 
Seed ripens. Flax follows the Courſe of other annual Plants, 
and muſt be therefore pulled when the Flower is juſt opened, 
in order to have it in the full Degree of Strength, Colour, and 
Perfection. 

When the Pullers are ſent into a Field of Flax, they are 
to be ordered to be as expeditious as poſſible in their Work. 
The Flax roots very lightly, fo that the leaſt Touch takes it 
up ; and this is the Reaſon of the gathering it by Hand in that 
Manner. As they pull it up they muſt gather it in Handfuls, 
and tying theſe together they muſt be ſet up in the Field at 
Diſtances one from another. In this Condition they are to 
ſtand till they are thoroughly dry: the Sun and Air ſoon do 
this perfectly, and they grow firm but not harſh in the drying. 

As ſoon as perfectly dry the Handfuls are to be houſed, and 
they are then ready either for Sale to the Manufacturers, or 
for the Uſe of the Owner it he will work them himſelf, 7 
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which he may be very well aſſured he will get the greateſt 
Profit. 


C HAP. XXVII. Of the werking of Flax. 
HEN the Flax has been well dried after the pulling, 


the next Operation is what is called Rateing of it; as 
to the houſing the Bundles, that is a Matter merely of Con- 
renience. If every thing be prepared, and the Huſbandman 
manufacture it himſelf, he may take it directly from the Field 
to the Water; if otherwiſe it is houſed, to keep it out of the 
Way of Harm. : 

Rateing of Flax is ſteeping it in Water, in order to looſen 
is Bark or Rind. The thready Part of the Stalk is all that is 
to be uſed, and therefore the firſt Thing to be done is tofeparate 
the Rind from it, that not being thready or any Way uſeful. 

Experience ſhews that the beſt Manner of doing this is by 
ſoaking it in Water, and that is the Rateing of Flax: it is 
cone thus. They lay the Bundles in a ſhallow Pond or Ditch, 
ws for that Purpoſe, putting ſome ſlight Weight upon them 
to keep them under the Water, and every other Day they are 
to be turned. 

When they have lain thus ſix Days they are to be taken 
out, if the Bark be ſufficiently looſened. This is eaſily known 
by rubbing one of the Stalks from the Middle of the Bunch 
between the Fingers: if the Bark part eaſily they have been 
rated enough, it not they mult lie a Day or two longer, but 
viuaily, at that Seaſon of the Year, ſix Days are ſufficient, 
lmetimes it is done in five. | 

When taken out of the Water the Bundles are to be ſpread 
abroad and dried; and they will thus be prepared for the 
braking. This is the ſecond Operation they go through, in 
order to being prepared for Linen. This is performed by a 
prrticular Inſtrument made for that Purpoſe, and called a 
Brake, it is notched at the End or throughout, according to 
the various Methods in different Places, and with this the 
thready Part is ſeparated from the Bark and looſened. The 
E is to begin at the Root, and go all the Way up to 
me Jop. 

When the Flax has been thoroughly broke by the Brake, it 
hangs in Threads and ſcattered Pieces, and it is then ready for 
te third Operation, which is the ſwingling. This is a Kind 
Ct beating, and is to be performed with an edg'd Stick, called 
or that Reaſon a Swingle. 42 ſeparates the Fibres * 

3 a 
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and it always lays them more regularly, and by this the Flay 
is prepared for the fourth Operation, which is the beating. 

For this Purpoſe the ſwingled Flax 1s laid on a Block, and 
laboured with a Beetle, or it is put into a Trough, and beat 
with a Hammer, and this beating 1s continued till the whole 
Subſtance of it is made ſoft and pliable. 

When the Flax has been ſufficiently beat it is fit to be hack. 
led or combed. This is done ſomewhat in the Manner of 
combing of Wool, what are uſed in this Caſe for Flax being 
called Hackles. | 
It is to be worked thoroughly through theſe, one after ano- 
ther, till all the ſhort Stuff is got out; and all the long and 
fine Fibres are made ſmooth, and lie evenly together in Form 
of ſo many Threads: in this Condition it is fit be ſpun. 

This is the whole Proceſs in forming the Stalk of the 
Flax, gathered at a proper Degree of Maturity, into Thread, 
and thence into Linen; the whole is very familiar, and can 
admit of no Miſunderſtanding. It were exceedingly to be 
wiſhed that the Plainneſs of the Practice, and the great Profits 
would lead more into the Work. 

When any large Work of this Kind is carried on, there need 
be no grudging of the Expence of Implements; and where 
leſs there are various Ways of contriving to ſave Money. 
In ſome Parts of ENGLAND all the Trouble and Charge of 
beating Flax by Hand is ſaved, by a particular Structure of 
their Corn Mills; they make the Axle- tree of the principal 
Wheel longer than uſual, and they place Pins in it which by 
the Motion of the Mill raiſe large Hammers: theſe beat the 
Hemp in the Manner of the Hammers uſed in Fulling Mills 


Many other Contrivances in this Way might eaſily be made, 


but the firſt Point is to get People into a Way of ſetting about 
the Culture of the Flax. | 

Thoſe who raiſe the Flax for the Stalk and Seed both, have 2 
neceſſary Operation which we have not yet named, becauſe in 
this Practice we adviſe, all that is concerned is the Stalk only, 
the Seed being reſerved in Parcels kept for that Purpoſe. How- 
ever, that no Information may be wanting for thoſe who raiſe 
Flax in their own Way, we ſhall add the Method of ſeparating 
the Seed before the Stalks are put to be watered. 

This is called ripling, and it is thus done. The Flax 
being pulled when the Seed begins to be brown, for that is the 
Time according to this Practice; when the Bundles have ſtood 
up ſeven or eight Days, and are pretty well dried they are to 
paſs through the Ripple; this is a Kind of combing ol " 

; | talks. 
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stalks. The Ripples are made of Wood, and have their 
Teeth ſo cloſe, that when drawn over the Stalk they ſtick at 
the Heads or Seed Veſſels, and pull them off. 

When this is done the Bundles are to be put into the Water 
as has been directed already: and as to theſe Seeds not being yet 
altogether dry, they are to be laid by in an airy Room till 
Spring, when the whole is to be threſhed in the common Way, 
to ſeparate the Seeds from the Huſks. 

This Operation, in ſome Degree, prepares the Stalks for 
rating, but 1t 1s not neceſſary. According to our Advice no 
Regard 1s to be had to the Seed of that Flax that is raiſed for 
manufacturing; and therefore the whole Bundles, when they 
are moderately dried, are to be put into the Water, where 
the Leaves will fall off about the third Day, and ſometimes 
the Stalks will be ready for their farſt Dreſſing the Day but one 
afterwards, and ſometimes the very Day after. 

The Time of taking them from the Water is one of the 
critical Points in the managing and manufaQuring of Flax; it 
muſt therefore be watched accordingly. 

When the Bark will part, and the Threads ſeparate, it is 
fit for taking out, and that Time ſhould not be let ſlip. 

If this happen the third Day there is no Occaſion for any 
more rating, and if it be not in this Condition on the ſeventh, 
it muſt lie longer. We have given the common full Time 
it is in preparing in this Operation, but the Condition of the 
Flax is to guide the Workman, not any particular Number of 
Days of lying. 


CHAP. XXVIIL Of Hemp. 


FT E R the Conſideration of Flax we are naturally led 

to that of Hemp, theſe two Species being raifed for the 

ſame Purpoſes of Cloth, though the Flax be the finer. The 
Culture of the two Plants agrees in many Reſpects, though 
in their Form and Nature, ,excepting that ſingle Article the 
Threadineſs of the Stalk, they differ as much as it 1s poſſible 
for two Plants to do one from another. 

Hemp is a large, tall, buſhy Plant, of a very rough 
a_—_ and irregular Growth, but ſufficiently upright and 

rm. 

We have explained to the Huſbandman, under the two 
former Articles of Hops and Flax, the Conſtruction of Plants 
in Reſpect of their FruQification or Production of the Seed. 
We have ſhewn that there is a Male Duſt which is to impreg- 
nate a Female Embrio, or young Rudiment of the Fruit. 


P 4 


In Flax, as in moſt Plants, we have ſhewn that this Male! 


conſiderable. The other or Female Hemp is more robuſt, 
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Duſt, and the' Female Embrio are lodged in the Boſom of the 
ſame Flower; but in Hops the Male Duſt grows in a Kind of 
little Flowers on ſome Plants, and the Female Embrio or 
young Rudiment of the Fruit on others. This is the Cafe 
with Hemp, as well as with the Hop; and from hence has 
ariſen a Diſtinction in this Kind into Sexes. 

The Huſbandman obſerving that from the ſame Quantity 
of Seed there roſe two Kinds of Plant, though alike in Leaves 
and Stalk, the one bearing little duſty Flowers and no Seeds, 
and the other producing Seeds without any obvious Flowers, 
called theſe two Kinds by the Names of Male and Female 
Hemp. 

This was not improper, but they erred ſtrangely in apply- 
ing the two Names, for they called thoſe Plants which pro- 
duced Seeds the Male, and the others the Female. 

This was ſo contrary to Nature, that being in all Species 
the Female which bears the Embrio or young, that the Names 
have been changed; and are now given to thoſe Plants to 


which they properly belong, that with only Flowers of this | 
duſty Kind being called Male Hemp, and that which has lt 1 
Seeds Female. wil 

After this general Account of Hemp we may proceed to for 
the Deſcription in common to both; for excepting the Flowers Sta 


and Seeds, the Difference between one and the other is very 
ſmall, and may be named occaſionally, 

Hemp is an Annual Plant. The Root is long, flender, 
divided into Branches, and full of Fibres. 'The Stalk is 
thick, upright, ridged, of a green Colour, and grows fix or 
ſeven Feet high. The Leaves are very numerous, and are 
divided in the Manner of Fingers, -or in other Words five 
ſeparate Leaves grow upon each Foot-ſtalk, ſpreading like 
Fingers; they are of a dead green Colour, rough to the 
Touch, and notched at the Edges : 'Tho? five is the common 
Number of theſe Diviſions, it is not without Variation, for 
ſome of them have ſix or ſeven. 

In this both Male and Female agree, but the Difference 
between them 1s, that the Male is the lighter and more deli- 
cate Plant. The Stalk is ſmall, and it has fewer Branches; 
and it is tenderer and more hollow. 

On the Tops of this Kind grow the duſty Flowers, which 
are of a whitiſh Yellow with a Tinge of Green, little and in- 


the Stalk thicker and more branched, and inſtead of theſe 
duſty Flowers it bears the Seed, 11 
5 he 
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The Male.Hemp 1s by ſome diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
summer Hemp, and the Female by that of Winter Hemp; 
becauſe the Male comes to its Ripeneſs a Month or five Weeks 
ſooner than the other, and it yields the fineſt Thread. The 
Structure of the ſeveral Flowers and Fruit are curious in this 
Plant, and very worthy Obſervation. 

In the Male the Flower is compoſed of five little hollow 
Leaves, pointed at the Ends and growing together at the 
Bottom, in the which ſtand five very ſmall Threads, with 
each an oblong Button at its 'Top, of a ſquare Figure. 

In the Female there is a green Huſk of an oblong pointed 
Shape, which fplits open on one Side, and at firſt contains the 
Rudiments of the Seed, and afterwards the Seed itſelf, for it 
does not fall off as theſe Parts uſually do. In this ſtands the 
Rudiment which is very ſmall, and has two long Points riſing 
from it, ſharp at the Ends; the Seed follows, and continues 
ſhut up cloſely in the Huſk. 

This is the Courſe of Nature in ripening the Seed of this 
Plant. . 

Hemp was known to the antient Greeks and Romans. 
t is a Native of the warmer Climates : but where it grows 
wild in Abundance, they cultivate it not the leſs in Fields 
for Uſe, for the Stalk never has its Perfection in the wild 
State. It no where grows ſo luxuriant when wild as in the EasT 
[NdIEs, but even there they raiſe it for Uſe by a proper 
Culture. 

There is properly but one Kind of Hemp. We have men- 
tioned already the Difference of Male and Female Hemp, but 
they both ariſe from the ſame Seed, therefore they are proper- 
ly of the ſame Kind, though they differ by Accidents. There 
b an Account in Authors of a Plant called Virginian Hemp, 
which is large, and has Leaves unlike ours, they being ſin- 
gle, not fingered, neither does it produce its Seed like it, 
though the Courſe of Nature in it has ſome Reſemblance. 
This grows in the Salt Meadows of VIRGINIA, and is called 
by ſome Acidna. There are alſo ſeveral Kinds of a wild 
ENGLISH Plant called Baſtard Hemp; but this is properly a 
Sort of dead Nettle, and ſhould be called the dead Nettle with 
Leaves, like the ſingle Leaves of Hemp, diſtinguiſhing the 
Kinds afterwards, according to their Differences. 

Theſe we have thought needful to name, that the enter- 
prizing Huſbandman might not be led to ſuppoſe them ſo ma- 
ny Kinds of Hemp, or to cultivate them as ſuch. This 
would be purſuing Curioſity at the Expence of Uſe; 
only the Male and Female Hemp he is to regard, 2 

eſe 
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theſe he will always have when he ſows Hemp at all, becauſe Doo! 
they both riſe from the ſame Seed. We have already inform. T 
ed him concerning their Diſtinctions and Uſe. | 8 
on 
C HAP. XXIX. Of the proper Land for Hemp. 4 
an 


HE Culture of Hemp is one of thoſe negleQed Arti. 

cles within the Province of the Huſbandman, by which Def 
he who will engage earneſtly and judiciouſly in it, will not 1 
fail to make very conſiderable Advantage. We ſhall in this, ; 
and the ſucceeding Chapters, lay before him ſuch Directions 4 
for the whole Management of his Crop, that he ſhall not he 
left to ſeek in any the leaſt Point; and ſhall be happy if by 
ſpiriting up the Induſtrious and Ingenious, we can promote 3 
Thing that will be not only uſeful to themſelves, but to their 
Country. The Importation of Hemp in various Forms, is a 
Reproach upon the ExG6L1sH Huſbandry, for we are able to 
raiſe it as well as any of thoſe from whom we receive it. 

In the undertaking this Article of Huſbandry, the firſt 
Thing to be confidered is the Soil, For there is no Growth 
whatſoever that ſo perfectly depends upon the Nature of the 
Land for its Succeſs. 

We have Ground enough in ENGL an that Is proper for 
it; indeed there is no where ſo much of a right Kind, but 
let the Huſbandman take Care he does not ſow it upon a 
wrong. 

Hemp requires a deep, rich, light, and dry Soil. In 
ENGLAND we have more and finer Loams than in any Coun- 
try whatever, and theſe are the Kinds of Land that beſt an- 
ſwer to this Deſcription. One of our dark duſky Loams in 
which there is a good deal of Sand, and a large Quantity of 
pure Mould, will anſwer beyond any other Soil whatever; 
we have a great deal of this Land in NoRTHAMPT 0 NSHIRI, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, and BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, and I have ob- 
ſerved that it there runs very deep, often two Feet and an 
half or three Feet, with a good open Loam at the Boitom. 
This is the beſt of all Grounds for raiſing Hemp. It is a Soi 
that will bear any Crop; but the Farmer will not find any that 
will bring him a greater Advantage on this Land. 

There are Soils that are particularly improper, as well as 
ſuch as are fitted for this Growth. The moſt wrong of all are 
cold Clays : on theſe Hemp can never thrive; it is a Native 
the Faſt, where the Soils are light and dry; it is therefore a. 
gainſt Nature to force it here, to live in a cold, tough, and 
wet Clay. | 1 

The 
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The Farmers are aware of this, and therefore I cannot ſay 
| have ſeen Hemp any where ſo planted ; but the other Soil, 
an which it ſucceeds poorly, 1s that on which it is too often 
own; this is the deep black Mould that lies in low Paſtures, 
and is always wet. This is what we have called, in our firſt 
Book, of the firſt Volume, the rotten mooriſh Soil, The 
Depth and Richneſs of this would agree very well with Hemp, 
but it is always too moiſt and too cold. 

A deep Earth and Freedom for the Roots to paſs every 
Way, is one of the Requiſites for Hemp; but Warmth is 
the other, and this latter is fo eſſential, that it will grow bet- 
ter in a poor Land that is warm, provided it be deep, than 
in a very rich one that 1s too cold, | 

It is for this Reaſon Sand is ſo eſſential an Article in the 
Soil for Hemp. I have made it an Obſervation, that I never 
aw this Plant thrive any where, where there was not Sand in 
ſme conſiderable Quantity in the Ground. I am aware of 
an Objection that will be made to this Aſſertion, by thoſe 
who have ſeen Hemp cultivated in the lower Parts of NorTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE, but I have ſeen it there, and have anſwered 
ſo natural, yet groundleſs, an Objection on the Spot. 

The Land. on which they raiſe Hemp in this Part of Ex- 
GLAND, 1s a deep black Mould, which has been of the moory 
Kind; but by the perfect draining of the adjacent Fens is now 
left altogether dry and crumbly. 1 

Hemp would not have grown here to any Profit, while 
the Land was wet, but it ſucceeds very well in its preſent 
State. I have often talked with the Farmers who raiſe it here, 
and they have told me, there was no Sand in the Ground: 
to convince them TI have only waited for a Shower of Rain, 
after which the firſt Eye that is caſt upon the Ground ſhews it 
in Abundance. 

The Truth is, this is the richeſt Loam in the World, there 
5a little clayey Matter which holds it very well together, and 
ſerves to detain Wet enough to keep it always moiſt, and yet 
not enough to chill it, and there 1s a conſiderable Quantity 
of a middling brown Sand: this warms and opens it excel- 
lently, but the Body of the Soil being a fine black Mould, That 
covers both the clayey Particles and the Grains of Sand, till 
waſhed off by Rains. 

This is a particular Soil, but it is not ſingular in that Place. 
| have ſeen it in LincoLnsHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, and 
LEICESTERSHIRE : Wherever it is the Farmer may be aſſu- 
red, if he will ſow Hemp upon it, he will have a very great 


eturn. 
I have 
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I have ſeen the Experiment of ſowing Hemp on gravell 
and ſtony Lands; and as to the Succeſs, That has depended al 
together upon the Condition of the Soil in Depth, and the 
Degree of ſtonyneſs: if it be a deep loamy Earth, with z 
moderate Quantity of Gravel or Limeſtone Fragment; 
on the Surface, nothing does better, but if it be gravelly to 
the Bottom, or the Stones be too large, it will not ſucceed, 


CHAP. XXX. Of preparing Land for Hemp. 


A Field may beput in order for Hemp, either by breaking 
it up freſh, or by manuring it after other Crops, but 
the former is the better Way. 

In NokTHAMPTONSHIRE they commonly break up Paſ. 
ture Ground, when they have Opportunities for it; and in 
ſome of the Counties where they have got into the Method 
of raiſing the artificial Graſſes, they break up an old Lay of 
one of them, and it always anſwers very well. Once I ſaw 
a Piece of Woodland firſt ſown with Hemp, after the ſtub- 
bing up the Roots, and, moderately ſpeaking, the Crop was 
twice as large as I ever ſaw it on any other Piece of Ground: 
the Soil was very proper, deep, and loamy, and it had lain 
in Wood many Years. 

Whatever Ground be choſen, it will require to be very 
well dreſſed, to prepare for this Growth ; not that Dung is 
ſo proper, for Hemp does not ſucceed well upon it; but a 
right Degree of Tillage. | 

This recommends the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, as for 
Flax, fo alſo for Hemp, before all others, becauſe that gives 
the neceſſary Dreſſings by Tillage, and omits either altoge- 
ther, or in great Part, the Uſe of Dung. 

When any Manure is uſed to a Field deſigned for Hemp, 
it will be better to chaſe ſome. other Kind of the ſeveral that 
we have mentioned in our ſecond Book, of the firſt Volume, 
and not Dung, ſince Hemp does not affect that. It will be 
better to improve the Soil by the laſting, than by theſe tempo- 
rary Additions. 

From what has been ſaid, it will be eaſily ſeen, that Land 
which has been bearing other Crops is not ſo proper for Hemp, 
as ſuch as is freſh. Hemp requires a great deal of Nouriſh- 
ment; and theſe Fields are exhauſted by the Crops they have 
borne: then there is no Way in the common Practice to re- 
cruit theſe but by Dung, and that Hemp diflikes. Therefore 
the other or freſh Lands are better: but though the belt, 
they are not the only ones that will do. I write in theſe 


Things from Experience and Obſervation. I have told the 
9 5 „ Farmer 
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farmer what I have ſeen, I ſhall add what I have tried. 
ſhave made a Piece of Ground that had borne its third Crop 
n the uſual Way, yield a very good Produce of Hemp by 
ly good Tillage, without any Addition of Manure what- 
hever. Therefore it is ſpeaking from Experience as well 
Reaſon, to recommend the Horſehoeing Huſbandry for 
Hemp. Let the Farmer take Care that his Soil be proper, 
nd he may raiſe this valuable Commodity upon it at any 
Time, or in any Condition, only by a ſufficient Tillage. 

This Aſſertion is founded upon Fact, and that cannot miſ- 
ead any; and it is the greateſt Proof I know of the Truth 
of thoſe Principles on which the Practice of Horſehoeing has 
been eſtabliſhed. Hemp requires a great deal of Nouriſh- 
ment, yet it will thrive very well upon Land fo exhauſted by 
its third Crop, that it would have yielded nothing elſe to any 
Profit without a Refreſhment of Manure, there being no 
Manure at all added for the Hemp, but the whole being done 
by Tillage only. | 

This is a Proof that Tillage alone does prepare the Earth 
to yield Nouriſhment to Plants, for the Hemp thriving ſhews 
that it has Nouriſhment in Abundance, and there has been, 
in this Inſtance, nothing but the Tillage to give it. 

As to the Practical Directions for a Choice of Land, they 
may be collected from what we have laid down already. We 
ſew here that any Condition of the Land will be made to do, 
with proper Management; but the beſt is ſuch as has been 
covered with Wood ; the next beſt is ſuch as 1s freſh broke 
up, whether from natural or artificial Graſſes: the leaſt fa- 
rourable of all is that which has been exhauſted by other 
Crops ; but this may be made to anſwer. 

Upon this Diſtinction depends the Management of the 
Land, which is the proper Buſineſs of this Chapter, but 
could not be thoroughly underſtood without firſt ſettling theſe 
Diſtinctions. We would have the Farmer, in all Caſes, 
know not only what he is to do, but why he is to do it. 

Thus in the preſent Caſe, if the Land on which he in- 
tends to raiſe Hemp be newly broken up, whether from Wood 
or from natural or artificial Graſſes, all he has to do is to 
break it ſufficiently fine, and expoſe it alittle to the Sun and 
Air; and then going over it once again to level it, and then 
get in his Seed; but if it be a Field that has borne other 
Crops, and is exhauſted, he is to refreſh it, not by Dung, 
but by ſubſtantial Manures according to its Kind, as with 
Mud, Sand, or the like ; and to break and divide it by re- 


peated Tillage, in order to enrich it. In this Caſe, the often- 
er 


ed to every Acre: if the Drill and Horſehoeing be followed, 
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er he goes over the Ground the better, and the more Variet 

of Inſtruments he uſes, the richer he will make it. Let 
him turn it up deep with a proper Plow, and tear it tc 
Pieces afterwards with a Harrow. Then, in a dry Seaſon 
let him draw a heavy Roller over it, to cruſh the Clogs: 
and when he has done this harrow it again, to break thorough, 
ly to Pieces what the Roller only bruiſed. 

After this let him give it Reſt for ſome Time, that the 
Sun and Air may penetrate it well, and then begin by ploy. 
Ing again. 

Let this PraQtice be obſerved throughout the Winter, and 
in Spring let him lay it level and even for his Seed. 


CHAP. XXXI. Of the ſowing of Hem. 
E Þ HE Land we underſtand now to be well prepared; 


whether rich in its own Nature, or made ſo by Ti. 
lage. We ſuppoſe the Winter Dreſſings to be paſt, and are 
now got into Spring, that is the Seaſon for ſowing this valu- 
able Crop. _ 
Firſt let the Farmer take Care that he get good Seed: if 
he commit any Error in this Reſpect, all the reſt of his La- 
bour will be fruitleſs. Let him chuſe ſuch Seed as is freſh, 
firm, and bright; and then try it by rubbing it well between 
his Hands ; if it bear this without breaking, and look the 
finer and cleaner for it *tis good, but if it appear duſty, and in 
Part broken by this, it is old and damaged. | 
Good Seed being thus choſen, the Quantity is to be de- 
termined, according to the Method propoſed for raiſing it 
If by the common Huſbandry three Buſhels are to be allow: 


which is much beſt, a Buſhel and half of Seed to every Acre 
is ſufficient. | 

The Seed being ready and the Ground dreſſed for bearing 
the Crop, the laſt Operation performed upon it muſt be the 

reparing it for the Seed; and this, whichever Method ol 
Holdandry is choſen, muſt be very catefully done. 

If the common Practice be followed, the Farmer mult 
go over the Ground with the niceſt Care. The firſt Week 
in APRIL is the right Time for ſowing Hemp, therefore let 
him begin his laſt Dreſſing accordingly. If the Seaſon be un- 
favourable, the Sowing may be deferred a Week, ten Days, 
or even a Fortnight without Damage, but 'tis beſt when i 
can be done at the Time juſt named. Wh, 

Ss : 
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When the Farmer gives the Land this laſt Dreſſing, he 
muſt make it fine and level as the Border of a Garden : Hemp 
Ged is tender, it will not grow unleſs laid in very regularly. 
ſt requires but a ſlight Covering, and if it be laid in deeper, 
t will never come up. If any Clods be left in the Ground, 
they will fall over ſome of the Seeds, and ſuch will be ſure to 
periſh. I have ſeen the bad Effects of Careleſſneſs in this 
Article, and therefore caution the Farmer the more ſtrictly; 
he may depend upon this, that in the common Way of Sow- 
ng, not a third of his Plants will come up; and one half 
et thoſe that do, will riſe irregularly, and, getting bad Habits 

by twiſting in their firſt Shooting, will never come to any 

thing conſiderable afterwards. 

When the Land is of a ſufficient Fineneſs, let a careful 
Seedſman go over it, with the juſt named Proportion of Seed 
to every Acre, and let him ſpread it regularly over the whole 
Ground, by ſingle Caſt, as evenly and equally as he can. 

As ſoon as this 18 done, let the Field be harrowed over 
very lightly, and then left to Nature, only with this Caution, 
that it be well defended from Birds. | 

There is no Seed of which the generality of ſmall Birds 
are ſo fond as Hemp Seed; it is a large and conſpicuous Seed, 

ſo that it attracts their Eye, and it is to be ſlightly covered, 
ſo that they can eaſily get at it: therefore Boys muſt be ſet 
to watch, and all imaginable Care taken of it tor ſeveral Days 
aſter ſowing, otherwiſe the Farmer, with all his former Cau- 
tions, will have but a poor Account of it. 

This is the Method of ſowing Hemp in the common Way 
of Huſbandry ; and to what has been laid down already, we 
have only one Caution to add, which is, that the Farmer 
who expects a good Crop, do not follow the Practice of 
thoſe who do nothing to their Land till they are juſt going to 
ſow it. There are thoſe who content themſelves with giving 
it one plowing in Spring for Hemp, and no more; but by 
what I have ſeen, they muſt content themſelves alſo with a poor 
Harveſt, Hemp in its Nature requires a Land better dreſſed 
than almoſt any other Seed. | 

We have given the Method of raiſing Hemp according to 
the common Practice, we are now to name the Way of doing it 
in the Horſehoeing Method, which we have before obſerved 
is vaſtly preferable. To this Purpoſe the Preparation of the 
Ground muſt be the ſame, as in the other Method, and the 
Seed is to be planted in double Rows, with ten Inch Partiti- 


ons, and with Intervals juſt broad enough for the Paſſage of 
the Hoe Plow. | 5 
e 
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We have given Directions at large upon the Manner of 
ſowing in this Method of Huſbandry, therefore need not 
repeat thoſe general Inſtructions under every particular Ar. 
ticle; only let the Farmer obſerve, that Hemp Seed muſt 
be planted very ſhallow, and therefore fet his Drill ac. 
cordingly. 

Hemp is a large Plant, therefore it muſt not be planted in 
treble Rows, for the middle one wanting Air and Space for its 
ſmall Roots, would come to nothing. It ſucceeds very well 
in a ſingle Row; but Experience ſhews, that in the double, 
with this Interval, the Plants grow as well, and the Profit js 
much larger. This is the Method of cultivating Hemp to 
the greateſt Advantage, and with the greateſt Certainty of 
Succeſs. 


CHAP. XXXII. Of the ordering Hemp in its Growth, 


T is the Advantage of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, that 
it ſupplies Plants continually with freſh Quantities of Nou- 
riſkment during their Growth. This is not more neceſſa 
for any thing than for Hemp, for the filling of the Stalk de- 
pends very much upon it. Tis for this Reaſon that we have 
fo particularly recommended the new Huſbandry for this Spe- 
cies. A Plant raiſed this Way will be often worth four in the 
common Method. 

In that Practice the Hemp is to be left altogether to itſelf, 
as ſoon as it is well out of the Ground. The Attendance is 
only required till the Body of the Seed 1s waſted. Birds will 
not meddle with it afterwards, and as to Weeds they cannot 
live among it. Tis a quick Grower, and a very ſtrong 
Plant; and in the Way of ſowing by the common Method, 
the Shoots will riſe ſo near one another, that they will have 
enough to do to live well themſelves, till they begin to 
Pierce with their Roots to ſome Depth; and neither then 
nor afterwards, will they ſuffer any thing elſe to live among 
them. : 1 

Hemp is ſo far from being in Danger from theſe, that it is 
the beſt Thing that can be ſown for preventing them for the 
future. Nothing clears a Land ſo thoroughly from Weeds 
as a Crop of Hemp; but then it exhauſts the Land ſo tho- 
roughly, that it leaves it fit for little elſe without a great deal 
of Preparation. | 

We have ſaid the two great Advantages of the Horſehoeing 
Huſbandry, are the deſtroying Weeds and furniſhing the Crop 


with 
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with Nouriſhment while growing. For the firſt Purpoſe 
Hemp we ſee does not need its Aſſiſtance ; but nothing re- 

\Whcuires it more for the latter. If Hemp ſatisfies the Farmer 

n the common Way, it will enrich him in this, for every 

pant will ſpeak for itſelf in the Praiſe of this Method of 
Culture. 

When the Seed is let in by the Drill, the Danger is not ſo 
great from Birds and other Vermin, as when ſcattered in the” 
common Way, becauſe though covered but at a ſmall Depth, 
fill it is all covered; but this, though ſome Help is not a ſuf- 
kcient Security, one Seed that ſhall chance to ie naked will 
tempt theſe Devourers ;- therefore it is to be watched in the 
ame Manner as when let in in the common Way of ſowing. 
The Time of the Birds feeding upon the Seeds is principally 
tefore Sunriſe, therefore the Ground muſt be carefully watched 
from Peep of Day: After this they are leſs ravenous, till to- 
ward Evening, when they feed again, till within half an Hour 
of Sunſet. 

We don't mean by this that they need not be watched at 
other Times, but theſe are the Hours wherein they require the 
moſt ſtri&t Care. 

When the Hemp has got four or five Inches Height in the 
Shoot, the Weeds will begin to fill the Intervals; and ſome, 
though not many, will riſe in the Partitions between the two 
Rows. Let the Farmer ſend in careful Labourers with Hand 
Hoes, to cut down thoſe that have riſen in the Partitions; once 
doing this will be ſufficient, for the Hemp gathering Strength 
will not permit them to get up any more. | 

Theſe Hoers ſhould be ordered alſo to pull up here and 
there a Plant of the Hemp, where they have riſen too thick ; 
but this is an Article of his Employment in which he muſt be 
ſparing ; for the working of the Intervals between, will ren- 
der the Ground capable of ſupporting the two Rows of Hemp, 
with the Plants cloſer than can be well imagined, 

When the Weeds are cut down by Hand in the Partitions, 
let the Horſe Hoe be brought into the Intervals, and with this 
let all the Ground between the Pairs of Rows be turned up 
deep, and broke very fine. 'The Weeds will be deſtroyed by 
this, which were too far off the Plants of Hemp to be ſtarved 
by them; and the whole Soil will be made fit to receive the 
_ of the Hemp, and filled with Nouriſhment to ſupport 
them. ; 

The Effect of the Horſehoeing is in no Caſe ſeen more per- 
7 or plainly, than in this Inſtance. The Fibres of the Roots 

OL, III. Q. | 
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of Hemp, even in the moſt favourable Soil, do not natural 
ſpread, for they lie in Cluſters about the Baſe of the Stall 
their Number anſwering for their Shortneſs. But in this W; 
of Horſehoeing, the Fibres of the two oppoſite Rows wi 


meet acroſs a five Feet Interval very viſibly, and fill allt N 
Space between; this is plain to the Eye in examining the Roo the 
and the flouriſhing State of the Plant confirms it. tran 
The Horſehoeing muſt be repeated as often as the Weed * 
et up in theſe large Intervals; for no more, after the firf K 
will riſe in the Partitions; and in this Manner the Groy (on 
will be every now and then cleared and enriched, till th Pr 
'Time of pulling the Crop. It will be filled with Nouriſhme -# 
by the Work, and all that Nouriſhment will come to * 
Crop. - 
can 
; Fer 
CHAP. XXXIIL of the pulling of Hemp. * 
W E have brought our Hemp from the Seed Time to! * 
full Maturity. The Summer has been left for ill 
Growth, and we ſuppoſe we are now arrived at Lamm. 
Time, which is the Seaſon of the firſt Hemp Harveſt, ; 
ſay the firſt, for there are two Gatherings of this Plant in eve C 
Ground: The Male and Female Hemp, which always f 
together from the ſame Seed, differing, as we have obſerve * 
in the Time of ripening. | bm 
This makes a very particular Article in the Managemeſ 
of Hemp, and a particular Caution is to be given the H n. 
bandman not accuſtomed to this Crop, about it. * 
We have mentioned the Seaſon of the Male Hemp, wha. 
1s called alſo the Summer Hemp, and by fome fimble Hem 15 
ripening. At this Time let him keep his Eye upon the Fil... 
and obſerve when he ſees the Leaves beginning to hang al N. 
turn yellow. He will ſee this when once it has begun, ſpresſi n 
quickly through the Field, but only upon the Male Plant 4 


About the Time of the Leaves drooping and growing yello 
the Stalks turn whitiſh, and this is the Signal for gathering, u 
farther Care 1s needful. 'This Kind bears no Seed ſo tha 
there is no ſecond Conſideration as there is in the other. 

When the Male Hemp has got into this Condition, the Pul 
lers are to be ſent into the Field to get it up. Hemp is gathere 


like Flax, by tearing up by the Roots, and therefore the 81 3 
thering of theſe is called pulling. But here there is a geg g 
Difficulty. The Flax is eaſily enough pulled up, becauſe it an 


all to be pulled up; but in the Hemp it is only a Part; and 
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not eaſy to do this without damaging the Remainder : A 
careleſs Conduct in the gathering this Part of the Crop might 
aſily ſpoil the other. | 

When Hemp has been ſown'in the common Method, all 
the Owner can do is to caution his Pullers that they do not 
trample down, break, or otherwiſe injure the Female Hemp 
that is left ſtanding ; but with his beſt Inſtructions, and their 
beſt Care, there never fails to be a great deal of Miſchief 
done. Therefore in this Reſpect, the raiſing Hemp by the 
Drill and Horſehoeing Huſbandry, in the Method of double 
Rows as we have adviſed, has a vaſt Advantage. In this Way, 
the Intervals between two and two Rows are ſo wide, that 
the Pullers can eaſily and freely get in between them ; they 
can take up the Male Hemp without the leaſt Damage to the 
Female, and they have Room to manage it and get it up into 
Bundles. All this which is ſo very eaſy in the new Way of 
niſing the Crop, is ſubject to the greateſt Difficulty and Diſ- 
advantage in the old. | 

The firſt Pulling being thus over, the remainder of the 
Growth is to ſtand till MicHAELMAS. It thrives the better 
and the faſter a great deal in either Way of the managing, 
becauſe of being thus thinned ; and the Time of gathering it 
coming 1n late, after the other Harveſt Work is over, is very 
happy for an induſtrious Poor, in the Places where it is pro- 
pagated. 

The gathering of the Male and Female Hemp is to be done 
nthe ſame Manner, except that there is to be a Difference 
in the making up of the Bundles. Each Kind is to be bundled 
up as the Flax, but the Male Hemp is to be gathered into 
ſmall, and the other into large ones. The Male Hemp ſhould 
be gathered up into ſuch Bundles as may be graſped with both 
Hands, but the Female Hemp is uſually got up into ſuch as 
area Yard round. This is all the Difference in reſpect of 
gathering. | 


C HAP. XXXIV. Of the drying of Hemp. 


* the Hemp of the firſt gathering, nothing is to be minded 
but the drying it in a proper Manner, to fit it for farther 
working; but in the Female Regard is to be had to the Seed. 
The, Time of making the ſecond gathering is, for this 
Reaſon, determined by the ripening of the Seed on the Plants; 
and when gathered and bundled, theſe Bundles are to be ſet up 
in the Sun four or five Days, and then ſtacked up, that at a 
22 Proper 
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proper Time the Seed may be threſhed out before they an 
fitted for farther Manufacture. It is the common Prad;c 
to raiſe this Hemp in Stacks, in ſome ſheltered Part of the 
Field ; but as the — of OcToBER 1s uſually a drippin 
Seaſon, it is better to houſe it. A little Wet does it no Har 
as to the main Article of the Stalk, but it may very eaſily re 
Damage in Reſpect of the Seed; and as the houſing it is ef 
tis much better to doit; the Owner then taking his ownll 
Time to threfh it. 

The Caution we have given the Farmer about ordering 
Care to be taken that the Hemp that is to remain for the ſe 
cond gathering, be not hurt in the firſt, will be eaſily ſeen t 
be worth his moſt ſerions Conſideration, when he comes t 
threſhing his Female Hemp. From the Produce of an Ac 
of good Land he will get three Quarter of Seed, if he hare 
followed the common Huſbandry in raifing it; but if he have 
done it in the Horſehoeing Manner he will have four or fg 
Quarters, ſometimes more; the Plants in that Way branch. 
ing out more, and bearing a much larger Quantity of Seed 
and alſo ripening it better. 

This, which is but an additional Conſideration, ſets the Fe 
male Hemp a great deal above the Male in Value, and at the 
ſame Time the Stalk of Hemp itſelf is much more valuable 


in the Female than in the Male. 
CHAP. XXXV. Of the watering of Hem. 


HEN the Male Hemp is gathered, nothing is to be 
done but drying it a little before it is carried to the Wa 
ter; to this Purpoſe the common Practice is to bundle it up at 
once, as it is pulled, and ſet the Bundles up on End till th 
Moiſture is ſomewhat evaporated. 

This 1s all that can be conveniently done in the common 
Way of Huſbandry, becauſe there is no Ground for ſpreading 
it; but in the Horſehoeing Method, as there is Space between 
two and two of the Rows, it is beſt to throw it upon the 
Ground as it 1s pulled, and there let it lye a Day and Night; 
and after that to gather it up into Bundles. 
I bis may be practiſed for the Female Hemp, in the com- 
mon Way of Huſbandry. It is not an Article of any great 
Conſequence, but it is beſt to do it in both. 

The Male Hemp, as ſoon as it is a little dried from the ga. 
thering, and the Female, after the threſhing, are*to be carried 
to the Water in their proper ſized Bundles. For this Purpoſe 


a large 
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large ſhallow Pond is beſt, and it ſhould have a firm Bottom: 
Running Water will anſwer beſt, but it is not permitted any 
where to uſe it, for the Hemp infects it, deſtroys the Fiſh, 
nd ſpoils every thing that is done with it. 

Let the Farmer therefore who is raiſing Hemp take Care to 
we a Pond of proper Depth and Dimenſions ready, accord- 
ng to the Quantity of his Hemp. | 
W He is to prepare for the Hemp by driving in half a dozen 

Cakes in a ſquare Form, very firmly into the Bottom. There 
the Hemp is to be brought and laid in, keeping it under Water; 
ind the ſmall Ends of the Bundles are to be placed inter- 
changeably, the thick Ends of one Bundle being laid one Way, 
and the thick Ends of the next another, and fo with the whole 

Parcel. 

In this Manner the Bundles are to be laid in one upon ano- 

ther, and the Water is to cover them all. 

When the Bundles are all in there are to be Over-layers, as 

they call them, of Wood bound to the Stakes, to preſs them 

down, and keep them not only under the Water, but fixed 
from ſtirring about. Some cover the Square within the Stakes 
entirely with Over-layers of Wood ; others only cover the 

Edges with theſe, throwing great Stones or other heavy Rub- 

bin, to keep all under Water. Whichever Way the Hemp 

b kept conſtantly under, *tis all one. 

When it has lain thus five Days, one of the upper Bundles 
is to be taken out and waſhed in another Part of the Pond. In 
this waſhing the Farmer is to obſerve whether the Leaf comes 
freely off, for if it does, the Hemp is watered enough; if not 
it muſt lie longer. 

When it is watered enough, the Bundles are to be taken out 
one by one; and waſhed in other Parts of the Pond, that all 
the Leaves may be got off, and any Filth or other Matter 
that may by Accident be got among them, may be diſ- 
charged. This done, the Buſineſs for watering and waſhing 
8 over, the clean Stalks are to be ſet up an End, that the 
Wet may drain from them. When they are thus pretty well 

wy rained from the Water that hung about them, they are to be 
carried to ſome Place where they can be ſet up againſt a Wall 
or Pales, expoſed to the South Sun, that they may thoroughly 
dry. This prepares it for the next Operation. 


CHAP. XXXVI. Of thebrakeing of Hemp. 


HEN the Hemp has been cleared from Leaves and 
Filth, and dried from the waſhing, it is ready for the 


23 Brake. 
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Brake. 'This is a wooden Inſtrument made with an Edge 
and in all ReſpeQts like that uſed for Flax before deſcribe, 
but that it is larger and ſtronger. This is the Caſe with aj 
the Inſtruments uſed in dreſſing of Hemp, they are the ſame 
in their Nature as well as Uſes, with thoſe employed in the 
dreſſing of Flax; but as this is a coarſer Matter, they ar, | 
larger, coarſer, and ſtronger. 

The Effect of this Dreſſing is, that the Bark or Rind of 
the Hemp is ſeparated from the ſtringy Part of the Stalk, anc 
and that is broke and prepared for farther manufacturing. 

The thorough drying of the Hemp is altogether neceſſary” 
to the doing of this well, for otherwiſe the Bark will not 
ſeparate, nor the Threads come to Pieces; and the Dryneſg 
of the Weather is a great Advantage in the ſame Reſpet, 
2 this ſhould never be ſet about but in a favourable 

ime. 

If the Seaſon have been dripping, and the Hemp could not 
be got thoroughly dry by the Method already directed, it 
mult be done by the Aſſiſtance of Fire; but there is great 
Caution neceſſary in this Reſpect, the Hemp ſo eafily takes 


Fire in the drying. So many Accidents of this Kind have th 
happened, in Places where Hemp dreſſing is carried on, that b 
every one ought to be vaſtly upon his Guard who ventures on 
it; andif poſſible the Hemp ſhould be dried without having 5 
Recourſe to this dangerous Expedient. d 
In ſome Places they raiſe a Kind of Frame for this Purpoſe, Wi " 
which anſwers very well. They drive Stakes into the Ground 
at proper Diſtances, and lay Hurdles over them at five Feet Wil © 
from the Ground ; they then ſpread the Hemp thin upon : 


theſe Hurdles, and make a ſmall Fire underneath. This 
requires good watching, but as a little Heat does for the 
Hemp, it may be conducted without Danger. The Ex- 
pence is trifling, and it makes it work much the eaſier. 

The Method of braking is the ſame in Hemp as in Flax, 
and the Purpoſe is alſo the ſame, the preparing it for farther 
dividing. It muft be begun at the Root End, and ſo broke 
up to the Top; and the Perſon who brakes it muſt Jook into 
his Work at Times; the Deſign of braking it is, that the 
ſtringy Part of the Stalk may be all thoroughly cruſhed and 
looſened, when this is done, and it hangs in Shivers, it! 
enough; if otherwiſe, it is to be broke more. Let not this 
be ſlighted : the whole Management of Hemp is very ealy, 
but it muſt be conducted with Care; for a Miftake in this 
Reſpect can never be mended afterwards, without the great 
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. Wt Difficulty, and often not without a great deal of Waſte 
4 and Loſs. 

I CHAP. XXXVIIL Of the Dreſſing of Hemp. 

he 


T would be natural to count the braking among the other 

Articles, in the manufacturing of Hemp under the com- 
mon Head of dreſſing; but Cuſtom eſtabliſhes it otherwiſe, 
and we follow the uſual Manner of ſpeaking. 

The braking of the Hemp being over, the next Operati- 
on is the ſwingling. As to the Article of brakeing, ſome 
perform it at once, which is the better Way, others go over 
it twice, this takes up Time, and with good Management is 
not needful. When the Hemp goes through this Operation 
twice, the Brakes are of two Kinds, one coarſer, the other 
finer, and it is firſt broke in the one then in the other; but if 
2 Brake of a middling Degree of Fineneſs be carefully uſed, 
once does it, and it will be fit for the Swingle without any 
more Trouble. | 
The ſwingling of Hemp, which is the firſt dreſſing after 
the Brake, is performed by two Inſtruments, a Block and a 
Dagger. | 

The Block is made of a ſingle Deal raiſed four Feet above 
the Floor, and ſupported ſtrongly to keep it ſteady ; the Dag- 
ger is a wooden one, of the Form of a broad large Dagger, 
with a blunt Edge. 

With this Dagger the Hemp is worked upon the Block, 
opening and beating it.till all the knotty Pieces and Shivers 
are entirely broke, and the whole is perfectly ſmooth and 
even, 

The Parcel of Hemp brought to the Brake together, is 
called a Strike : this they alſo bring to the Swingle together, 
and when they have ſufficiently wrought it, they ſtrike a Fold 
or Twiſt in the Middle, which is the thickeſt Part, and fo 
uy it by, proceeding with the reſt till the whole Parcel 1s 

one. 

This ſwingling is a very uſeful Operation, and it muſt be 
done carefully: the more ſo becauſe it prepares the Commo- 
dity at once for the Market, if the Owner chuſes to part 
with it in that Condition. For this Purpoſe he ſhould obſerve, 
that there are two Things to be done in the ſwingling, the one 
5 the breaking out the Lumps and Shivers, and the other is 
the ſoftening of the thready Part, which is very well ef- 
fected by the ſwingling, provided that be done carefully. 
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If the Owner chuſe to part with his Hemp in the State 
juſt named, he has no more to do but carry it to Market; 
but he may more profitably prepare it farther. Every ſuc- m 
ceeding Operation is a getting it more and more ready fo; Wl n 
Cloth. The next to what we have already named, is a fe. h1 
cond ſwingling. This is done exactly in the fame Manner az 
the firſt, and this works it ſtill finer. The firſt ſwinging 
beat away the Lumps and ſoftened the Teares; this ſecond 
divides the Threads finer, lays them ſmoother, and prepares 
it for heckling. 

When the ſecond ſwingling is over, the Strikes are to be 
divided into Dozens and half Dozens, and ſo made up into 
great thick Rolls. Theſe are to be ſpitted upon long Sticks, 
and hung up in the Chimney, or in the Way of ſome other 
gentle Warmth. They muſt be dried in this Manner till 
there does not remain the leaſt Damp or Moiſture in them; 
and they are then fit for beating. This is to be done in a deep 
and ſtrong 'Trough, or upon a Block hollowed at the Top, 
and the Beetles muſt be large and heavy. By this Operation 
all the Threads are rendered fine, clean and tough. 

When this is done, the Stakes are to be divided, and all 
examined, to ſee if the whole be beaten enough ; frequently 
ſome are not, and theſe muſt be beaten again. 

When the Hemp has been thus twice ſwingled, carefully 
dried, and well beaten, it is to be brought to the Heckle. 
But this firſt Heckle muſt be coarſe, and with very open 
Teeth. 

From this heckling there will come ſome coarſe Parts, 
which neither the ſwingling ſeparated nor the beating ſubdued; 
theſe are to be laid aſide, and the Hemp that has gone through 
this firſt coarſe Heckle, is then to be worked in one that 1s 
finer. This prepares it for working into Cloth in the uſual 
Way: but when it is deſigned for Linen of particular Fine- 
neſs, there is ſome Difference to be made in the Manage- 
ment; and this may be worth the Farmer's Notice, whether 
he intend to work it into Cloth at Home, or deſign it only for 
Sale in the Strike or heckled State. 

Two Dryings are very convenient on this Occaſion, that 
is, when it has been dried and beat, and once heckled, it is 
to be rolled up and dried over again, and the beating and 
heckling repeated in the ſame Manner, and after this the 
Heckles deſigned for Flax are to be uſed inſtead of thoſe for 
Hemp; theſe being coarſer and not ſo fit for the Hine Work, 
even in Hemp, as thoſe intended for Flax. This 
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This is the Management and Preparation of Hemp, from 
the ſowing the Seed to preparing it for ſpinning. The Owner 
may ſell it in the coarſer or finer Condition, but he will find it 
moſt profitable to continue the Dreſſing, in the Manner we 
have directed, to the ſpinning. 


CH AP. XXXVIIL Of the managing the Hurds. 


E have mentioned occaſionally more than once, the 
ſeparating the coarſer Part of the Hemp in dreſſing 
and rendering it finer. This coarſe and knotty Part thus 
ſeparated, is called the Hurds, it is not to be waſted ; but 
being laid aſide in the dreſſing of the other, is afterwards to 
be managed by itſelf. | ; 

To be properly underſtood on this Head, we muſt refer to 
ſome of the former Articles. 

In the firſt ſwingling of the Hemp there will be ſeparated 
from the finer Part, a great Quantity of Refuſe, with Tops, 
Knobs, and half broken Pieces and Lumps. All theſe mult 
be ſhook up together, and carefully dried. When this 1s 
done they are to be threſhed with Flails, and by this Means 
the Lumps will be broken, and they are to be laid by; they 
ſerve for many coarſe Purpoſes, though they would never 
have broke or divided well with the finer Stuff. "Theſe, by 
Way of Diſtinction, are called the Swingle-tree Hurds ; 
though any of the Refuſe may be beat up among them; a 
great Care of the Owner being, that nothing which can be 
put to any Uſe, be waſted. 

When the Farmer purſues his Intereſt by dreſſing the 
Hemp farther, there will be more Hurds ſeparated in the 
ſecond ſwingling, and they will be of a better Kind; theſe, 
managed by the Wool Cards, make what is called Hempen 
Harden. They are not to be mixed with the other Hurds, 
ag they are much better, and ſell at a more advantageous 

rice, 

In the ſame Manner every ſucceeding Operation for the 
dreſſing the Hemp ſeparates a Quantity of Hurds, though 
it be every time ſmaller and ſmaller. Theſe are all to be laid 
by as they come out. They do not require threſhing with 
Flails, in the Manner of the coarſe firſt Hurds and Refuſe; 
but being well managed with the Cards, they make ſo many 
Sorts of ſaleable Stuff at different Prices. 

CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXXIX. Of Waad. 
O AD is a Plant of eaſy Culture, and as eaſy Ma. 


nagement; ſubject to few Accidents, and of a ready 
Sale. Tis pity that it ſhould be cultivated in ſo few Places, 
One Recommendation it has in which it exceeds any Growth, 
this 1s, that it yields three, four, five, and ſometimes fix 
Crops in a Year. 

It is a large Plant, with great blueiſh green Leaves, branch. 
ed Stalks, and Multitudes of ſmall Flowers, followed by lit- 
tie Pods with the Seed. 

The Root is long and covered with Fibres. 'The Stalks 
are thick, round, and upright, and they divide at ſome Heiglit 
from the Ground into ſeveral Branches. 

The Leaves ſtand irregularly upon them, and many very 
large ones riſe directly from the Root. 

I) be Flowers are of the Shape of thoſe of Turnips, and the 
Seed is oval. 

The Flower is placed in a little Cup, conſiſting of four o- 
val coloured Leaves: it conſiſts in like Manner of four Leaves 
diſpoſed croſs-wiſe. There riſe in the Middle fix Filament, 
four of theſe are of the Length of the Leaves of the Flower, 
and two are ſhorter; they have oblong Buttons on them, 
placed Sideways, in the Centre of theſe ſtand the Rudiment 
of the Fruit. It is oblong, ſharp on both Sides, and is no 
higher than the two ſhort Filaments; the Flower and its Cup 
falling off this ripens, and contains only one Seed, which is 
lodged in the Centre. 

There are ſeveral Kinds of this Plant brought for Curioſity 
out of different Parts of the World, but only one is worth the 
Farmer's Notice, this is the common or broad leaved Woad, 
called Field Woad. There is a Kind with ſmaller and nar- 
rower Leaves, diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Wild Woad, 
but it differs little from the other. The Seed of this is ſome- 
times, by Deſign or Accident, mixed with that of the right 
Sort, and of this the Farmer ſhould beware; the only Dit- 
ference is, that this Seed is ſomewhat ſmaller than the right. 
It brings up a very good Woad, but not equal to the other. 


CH AP. XL. Of tbe proper Soil for Moad. 


HE Farmer is not to be tempted by the Advantage at- 
tending any Crop, to engage in the raifing it, if he have 
not the proper Requiſites; and the very firſt of theſe 1s 2 
proper Soil. - There 


] 
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There are Plants that will ſucceed only in ſome one Kind, 
but Woad gives him his Choice of two or three: it muſt be 
ſown however on one or other of theſe, or it will never an- 
ſwer. Therefore, though he has this Liberty, let him ſee 
that he does not exceed it. The two Articles in a Soil that 
favour the Growth of Woad are, that it be dry, and that it 
be rich. When theſe happen together the Soil is perfect for 
the Plant; but ſeparately they will do. Any warm and dry 
Soil will do, though it be but poor, but the better the richer; 
and in a rich Soil Woad will do, tho? not ſo perfectly dry as it 
muſt be in the other. 

What this Plants affects moſt is a rich warm Loam ; but as 
Richneſs and Dryneſs are what favour it, Cold and Wet toge- 
ther will never fail to deſtroy it. x 

Clayey Soils will never do. This is to be the great Cauti- 
on; and the next is, that, be the Soil what it will, the Woad 
will not ſucceed upon it unleſs very deep, if there be a clayey 
Bottom. This depends upon the ſame Principle with the 
other, the Hatred there is in this Plant to Cold and Wet; for 
Clay holds Wet and always makes a Soil cold when it lies 
near the Surface, 

Now from theſe general Hints the Farmer may very well 
ſettle his Practice in all the needful Particulars. Firſt let him 
avoid all Clays and clayey Soils for Woad, and next, when 
he is about to ſow it on any other, let him examine the Depth 
and the Bottom. 

Woad 1s a large Plant and requires a great deal of Nouriſh- 
ment, therefore it muſt have Quantity, that is, Depth of 
Soil, at any Rate; and particularly it muſt when there is a 
wrong Subſtance underneath. _ 

Theſe are the Cautions as to what he is to avoid, the next 
Conſideration is what he is to chuſe. | 

If he have a ſandy Soil that is not bare and poor, but en- 
riched with a large Quantity of good Mould among it ; this is 
excellent, and the deeper the better. If he have a Piece of 
Ground that has a Soil of pure mellow Earth to a due Depth, 
this is better ſtill; and in particular if he have Opportunity of 
breaking up a Piece of Ground near ſome great 'Town, where 
there has been a Garden, this is very proper. 

It is worth his while to be careful in this Choice, becauſe 
the Profits will anſwer accordingly. For on favourable Ground 
he will have one or perhaps two more Crops in a Year, than 
on ſuch as is but moderately right. 

Woad, like all other Plants which require a great deal of 
Nouriſhment, ſucceeds beſt of all upon a Piece of 9 

| that 
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that is new broken up for it; and in this Caſe none anſwers 
like that which has once been in the Garden Way, and which 
has been mellowed by Dung and great Tillage. ; 

If there be a Piece of gravelly Ground where there is not 
too great Abundance of large Pebbles, and a good deal of 
Loam among them, this will do excellently. I have ſeen 
Woad thrive very finely, where it has ſeemed to grow among 
bare Pebbles ; but there has been good Stuff at the Bottom, 

Any Ptece of light Limeſtone Ground will alſo do for 
Woad, with the foregoing Reſtrictions, that it be not full of 
very large Pieces of Stone; and that there be ſome Goodneſ 
and ſome Depth in the Soil. 

Of all Places in ENGLAND where I have ſeen Woad cult. 
vated, the fineſt has been about THORNEY in NoRTHAMP. 
TONSHIRE. Thad the Curioſity to examine the Soil in this 
Part of the Country, in ſeveral of their Fields, and found it 
all of one Kind, it was deep, rich, and of a blackiſh Colour; 
it conſiſted chiefly of mellow Earth, but with a large Propor- 
tion of a bright brown Sand. 

What is more remarkable than any thing about this parti- 
cular Soil is, that the Situation was low and ſubje& to Wet. 
The Woad grows there in the Way of more Moiſture than! 
have ever ſeen it elſewhere, and yet ſurpaſſes all other in the 
Largeneſs and Fineneſs of the Leaf. 

This is a particular Caſe, and J have inſerted it as ſuch, 
for the Sake of the Huſbandman who may chance to have 
Land of the Kind of this about THoRNEy, but in general a 
ſomewhat hilly Situation is beſt, and a dry deep Soil. 

We have obſerved that Woad ſucceeds beſt of all upon 
new broke up Land, and the, ranker this is the better the 
Woad will thrive ; it ſerves excellently to prepare ſuch Land 
as this for Crops of Corn, for which it would otherwiſe be 
too rich at firſt : but on all other Occaſions, as well as this, 
the Woad is to be removed after a Year or two. It exhauſts 
the Ground, and never ſucceeds well in the ſame Place long 
together, | Ws; 

The new Method of Huſbandry might remedy that Incon- 
venience, and perhaps with the Aſſifiance of a moderate 
Quantity of enriching Manure, the ſame Piece of Ground 
might be made to bear Woad ever ſo long; but this we ſhall 
mention more at large hereafter : the common Practice of 
Huſbandmen is what we conſider in this Place; and that re- 


quires that-the Crop ſhould be removed the third Year. 
CHAP. 


* 
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C HAP. XLI. Of preparing the Ground for Moad. 
HEN the Farmer has fixed upon a proper Piece of 


Ground for this Growth, his next Care is to prepare it 
for the Reception of the Seed ; for without this he may, af- 
ter his beſt Choice, reap but a poor Advantage. 

All Plants that draw a great deal of Nouriſhment, require 
that the Soil ſhould be well prepared for giving it. This Pre- 
paration is beſt given it by frequent Tillage ; and a careful 
and repeated breaking and dividing, and occaſionally enriching 
of the Ground. As it requires a great deal of Nouriſhment, 
a Piece of rich Paſture Ground new broke up for that Pur- 
poſe, is better than one in Tilth for Corn, and the Woad will 
leave it in a very good Condition for any other Crops. 

The beſt Way of preparing ſuch a Piece is, by turning it 
up firſt with the four coultered Plow, which we have deſcribed 
before. This will cut and tear all the entangled Roots of 
the Graſs, and turn up the Mould to a very conſiderable 
Depth. h . 

After this plowing it ſhould be harrowed carefully, and if 
the Seaſon and Soil be both dry, it ſhould be then rolled, and 
afterwards harrowed again. 

This being done, the Lumps broke, and Refuſe of every 
Kind drawn off, there ſhould be People ſent on the Ground, 
to pick off the large Stones or any thing elſe that breaks in 
upon the Evenneſs and Fineneſs of the Ground, and has 
eſcaped the Teeth of the Harrow. | 

This is the Cuftom in the Land that is moſt fit for Woad, 
that is, ſuch as is dry and warm: when it is a little moiſter 
the beſt Way is to plow it in high Ridges, and then the Pieces 
of Turf, and other Refuſe that lie upon the Surface, when 
picked off, may be thrown into the Furrows to rot. 

Whichever Method be followed, the Land when finiſhed 
for ſowing, ought to lie as level, and be as free from Lumps, 
as the Border of a Garden. Land that has .been fallowed 
ſome time does very well for Woad; and I have ſeen it thrive 
excellently on a broke up Piece of any of the artificial 
Graſſes: but in any of theſe Cafes the Preparation muſt be 
exactly the ſame, and the Reward will be ſuited to the Labour 
and the Care. 


CHAP. 


4 
: 


Week in Au Gus r. The Woad ripens its Seed in the End of 


Spring comes they are in a Condition to ſhoot with Strength 
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CHAP. XLII. Of ſowing of Waad. 
& 7 HE Preparation of Land for this Produce having been 
ſh 


ewn, there remains to enquire into the Time and 
Manner of doing it. In each of theſe there is ſufficient Mat. 
ter of Choice to the Huſbandman, for neither the common 
Manner of diſperſing the Seed, nor the common Time of 
doing it are ſo proper as what may be adviſed. 

In the firſt Place the Farmer is to take Care that he buy 
good Seed, and that he have enough of it: he is not to count 
that Quantity ſufficient which will do to ſow the Ground he 
intends for this Purpoſe. Woad is very apt to fail, or to be 
deſtroyed early in its Growth; he muſt therefore have a Sup- 
ply of Seed by him, to let in and make up the Deficiencies, 
Having his Seed and his Land ready, he may ſow it in the 
common Way or by the Drill. In the firſt Method a Gallon 
of Seed is enough for an Acre, and in the Drill Method half 
that Quantity is ſufficient, for Woad is large in its Growth, 
and a few Plants are enough upon the Ground. 

In the common Way of ſowing, the Seed 1s to be ſcattered 
as evenly as poſſible over the Ground, by the ſingle Caſt, and 
then harrowed 1n carefully. In the Drill Huſbandry it is to 
be ſown in double Rows, with ten Inch Partitions, and with 
five Feet Intervals between two and two, 

Few Crops are more difficult to be well managed in the 
common Huſbandry ; and none eaſier in the Drill and Horſe- 
hoeing Method. "The Leaves alſo grow much larger, and are 
in themſelves much better this Way. 

As to the Time the common Farmer errs as much as he 
does in the Manner of ſowing. The common Seaſon for this 
is the Middle of FEBRUARY, but the proper Time is the firſt 


JuLy; Part of the Plants are to be reſerved for that Purpoſe; 
and the Seed never puſhes ſo ſtrongly as when ſown as ſoon as 
fat for it. . 0 

This is the Courſe of Nature; and it would be well if it 
were followed in more Things. We ſee the Seeds of Plants 
ripening in AUGUST and SEPTEMBER, naturally fall to the 
Ground at that 'Time, or ſoon after, and they ſhoot in a few 
Days, their Leaves ſtand the Winter, and all that Time the 
Root is ſtrengthening itſelf in the Earth; ſo that when the 


and Vigour. 


This 
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This being obſerved in Relation to Woad, the Growth 
will be much ſooner fit to cut for the firſt Crop, and every 
Way better. This firſt cutting will be the richer for the 
Time the Roots have been in the Ground, and the freſh 
Shoots will be the more vigorous for the next, it will come 
ten Days or a Fortnight earlier in the ſame Seaſon than it 
would have done in the Spring ſowing. 

There 1s this farther Conſideration, the firſt Shoots of 
Woad are very apt to ſuffer by Inſects, in the Manner of 
Turnips and ſome others. It is for this Reaſon we have cau- 
tioned the Farmer always to have a Supply of Seed to make 
up Deficiencies; but it 1s better to prevent them, and on this 
Occaſion the Autumnal ſowing is preferable. 

When the Sced fails in ſome Part, and the Crop is ſup- 
plied by freſh, this is a little backwarder than the firſt ſown ; 
and when the Fly has deſtroyed a Part of the young Crop, 
and more 1s ſown, this laſt will be ſtill more backward in its 
Growth than in the former Inſtance. The Huſbandman 
would wiſh it ſhould be all equal, that it might come all to 
be cut together, but this is not to be obtained, unleſs theſe 
Evils be prevented inſtead of remedied. 

This 15 not, 1n either Caſe, to be done without a Poſſibility 
of failing, but it may be made greatly more ſafe and certain 
by the Autumnal ſowing. | 

I can ſpeak from Experience, that the Seed ſown in Spring is, 
in this Kind, much more ſubject to fail than that in Autumn; 
and alſo that the Fly or Grub, ſo deſtructive of the young 
Growth, is much more frequent in the former than in the 
htter Seaſon. | 

As to the Goodneſs of the Seed, that depends in a great 
Meaſure on its being new. Seed ſown in FEBRUARY muſt 
be ſeven Months old, and it may be nineteen or twenty 
Months; and for this it is always the worſe in Proportion. 
It is a common Opinion among the Woadmen that two Year 
old Seed is as good as freſh, but nothing 1s more erroneous. 
They complain of bad Crops, and *tis ſtrange they do not ſee 
into this, which is one principal Cauſe. I have made ſome of 
them try the Experiment, and the Difference has been this, that 
out of twenty new Seeds ſown, not above one, two, or three 
have failed; and out of as many old ones, eleven, twelve, or 
more : one would think this ſhould be convincing. ' 

I have found in the ſame Manner by Tryals, that out of 
twenty Seeds of the ſame Crop, ſown in a Fortnight after 
their ripening, only two have failed ; and out of twenty ade 
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from the ſame Parcel, the next FEBRVUARx, four or five: this 
is as convincing an Argument as the other. 

Theſe are Facts on which the Huſbandman may depend, let 
him therefore regulate his P-. ſineſs accordingly. Having thus 
laid down the beſt Method of ſowing this Crop, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to inform the Huſbandman of the Way of managing it, 
whatever Practice he may have followed in ſowing. 


CH AP. XLIII. Of managing Woad in the Growth, 


E ſhall here direct the neceſſary Conduct for every 
Kind of Crop of Woad. We will ſuppoſe then firſt, 
that the Farmer hath followed the old Method, and ſown his 
Land in FeBrxuUaryY by hand. In this Caſe he will fee it 
come up irregularly, and when it has been a Week abore 
Ground, he muſt obſerve how it ſtands; if the Grub or Fly 
have been at Work, he muſt ſend in a careful Perſon with x 
Dib in his Hand, and a parcel of Seed in his Apron. With 
the Dib he is to make Holes, and into each Hole he is to put 
five Seeds; this is to be done wherever the young Crop iz 
ſeen to be thinned, and theſe Holes are to be a Foot afunder, 

If the Farmer will ſow his Woad in Spring, the earlier he 
does it the better. This Plant will ſhoot in very cold Wes 
ther, and the earlier the Seaſon the fewer there are of tho 
Inſects: the warm Showers of the more advanced Spring bring 
them on in Abundance. 

When the Plants from this new ſowing have got to a little 
Size, the Field is to be hoed. This is not only to be done to keep 
down Weeds, but to thin the Crop itſelf, for the Plants mult 
not ſtand ſo cloſe as they riſe in this random Way; if they 
do they will ſtarve one another. The Hoers muſt be careful 
Perſons ; they muſt have Orders to thin the Plants to about a 
Foot aſunder; and they ſhould leave the ſtrongeſt and moſ: 
promiſing. In this Manner they will be refreſhed as well 2 
thinned ; and having taken good Root, and the preſent Crop 
of Weeds being deftroyed, they may be left to themſelves, 
for they will not ſuffer any more to riſe among them. In this 
Manner they may be left to make their neceſſary Growth. 

In the ſecond Place let us examine the State of a Crop ſown 
the firſt Week in AuGusT. In this, if the Seed have been 
the Produce of that Year, and the Ground well prepared for 
it, there will be little or no Need of examining it on Account 
of Deficiencies. The Ground will be too well cgveredto need 
a Supply, and the Flies will have little Power. 1 
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At a proper Growth, as in the former Inſtance, the Hoers 
are to be ſent in, and they muſt thin the Plants in the ſame 
Manner as the others, and thus leave them for the Winter. 
In that Time they will make but a moderate Progreſs above 
Ground, but they will be all the while ſtrengthening themſelves 
at the Root, which is the Owner's true Intereſt. They will 
be juſt ſtrong enough to keep down the poor Shoots of Weeds, 
that ſhew themſelves in that cold Seaſon, and they will ſhoot 
pace into Leaves in Spring, affording an early Crop and a 
ery fine one; and leaving the beſt Foundation that can be for 
the next, that is, Strength at Heart. 

From what I have ſeen practiſed by ſome particular Woad- 
men, in this common Way, I ſhall be able to give the ordina 
Farmer who purſues it, ſome uſeful Hints. If he ſend in his 
Hoers again in Spring, to break the Surface of the Ground, and 
leſtroy all the Weeds between the Plants, this Practice will 
reatly ſtrengthen and refreſh them. Not ſo much for the 
Injury ſuch a few poor ſtarved Weeds could have done, as for 
te Advantage there is in breaking the Ground. 

This ſuperficial hoeing leads us naturally from the common 

practice of raiſing Woad by the old Huſbandry, to the Me- 
hod we have propoſed for doing it according to the new, and 
o the Advantages of deep hoeing about Plants of ſo large a 
rowth. - 
We have adviſed double Rows and five Feet Intervals, be- 
wſe a third or middle Row would want Air, and therefore its 
aves would never come to their Freſhneſs and Colour ; and 
xcauſe the Land between double Rows ſhould have Opportu- 
ity of good turning. 

We will now ſuppoſe a Farmer to have ventured on this 
lethod, and ſhall not fear to promiſe him a three-fold Succeſs, 
0 what it was poſſible he ſhould have obtained by any other. 
7 Method he is to follow in the Management of his Crop 
5 this, | 

When the Plants in his two Rows have got ſome Bigneſs, 
e muſt ſend in the Hoers with their Hand Hoes. Theſe muſt 
ear away all the Weeds in the Partitions between the two 
here the Horſe Hoe cannot come; and they muſt thin the 
Flants in the Rows. They muſt leave one every fifteen In- 
hes, or thereabouts; and theſe alternately, not oppoſite one 
to another. t 
This will reduce the Number of Plants on an Acre to very 
ew, but the Profit will be ſo much the greater. The Bene- 
it of Woad is not from the Seed but the Leaf ; and Experi- 
nce ſhews, that one ſingle and vigorous Plant will produce 
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no Way bring him nearly ſo large a Profit as when it is raiſes 
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more than five that ſtand cloſe and. ſtarve one another : any 
what is yet more to the Owner's Profit, one Leaf of this will he 
equal in Goodneſs to ten of the others. 

When the Plants are thus thinned, and the Weeds cleared 
away in the Partitions, the Horſe Hoe is to be ſent into the In. 
tervals ; this is to plow deep and turn up the Soil, thorough; 
deſtroying the Weeds, and preparing the Earth to ſupply 
abundant Nouriſhment to the Plants. 

As often as Weeds riſe in the Intervals, this Horſehoeing i; 
to be repeated; and it will be beſt to uſe it alſo at certain 
Times, for the Advantage of the Crop in particular States, 

To underſtand this perfectly the Farmer muſt be led to 
conſider the Nature of the Woad : its Value 1s in the Leaf; 
and that conſiſts chiefly in its fine Colour and great Freſh. 
neſs. 'The Woad draws Nouriſhment apace while the Leave 
are young, and ſo continues till they get a good Growth; 
but toward the, Time when they are to be cut, being large, 
they are not ſo fully ſupplied, partly becauſe they require more 
Nouriſhment, and partly becauſe the Ground 1s in a Condi- 
tion to yield leſs. We have ſhewn the Occaſion of this be- 
fore, namely, that all Ground, from the Time of its being 
broken and divided by Culture, grows worſe and worſe till it i 
tilled again. Therefore when Plants want moſt Nouriſhment, 
they can obtain leaſt ; and this 1s particularly a Diſadvantage to 
Woad, becauſe its Value depends upon the Freſhneſs of the 
Leaf, which relies upon the Quantity of Nouriſhment it can 
get juſt at that Time, 

For this Reaſon let the Farmer who raiſes Woad accord- 
ing to the new Method of Huſbandry, contrive his Horſehoe- 
ing ſo that one of them may come juſt before the full Growth 
of the Leaf for cutting. | 

There is a Time when the Leaves of Woad have acquired 
their Size, and want only their Fullneſs and Colour; at this 
Period let him bring in the Horſe Hoe between the double 
Rows. The Earth will by this turning be filled with Nouriſh- 
ment; the Ends of the Roots of the Woad will be cut ofl, 
and new ones will ſhoot from them into the new Earth: thus 
in two Days the Crop will acquire a new Aſpe& of the true 
freſh green Colour; and if ten Days after this Horfehoeing it 
be cut, it will be in the utmoſt Perfection whereof it is capa- 
ble; and the young Shoots that are to riſe for the fucceeding 
Crop, will ſhoot with great Vigour immediately afterwards. 

From this it appears plainly, that though a Grop of Woad 
may be every Way very advantageous to the Farmer, it can 


b) 
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by the Drill and Horſehoeing Huſbandry. This Practice is 
uſeful for all Plants, but moſt for the largeſt. We 

As to the other Method, thoſe who follow it ſtrictly will 
yet reap enough Advantage to encourage them to continue 


the Crop. 
CHAP. XLIV. Of the gathering of Woad. 


E left the Farmer in the laſt Chapter, with his Field 
of Woad ſufficiently ſtocked with Plants, and not 
over-burthened with them; and free from Weeds. They 
were in this Condition declared capable of over-powering the 
Weeds in the common Huſbandry, and proper Directions were 
given for deſtroying them by the Horſehoeing; thereforethe Far- 
mer had only to wait their Growth, for gathering his firſt Crop. 

At what Time of the Year this ſhall happen cannot be well 
determined, for it differs greatly according to the Manner of 
Huſbandry, and the Time of ſowing; and alſo in ſome De- 
gree in Reſpect of the Richneſs or Dryneſs of the Seaſon. 
All that can be ſaid in this Reſpe& is, that Woad ſown in 
Autumn will be fit for a firſt Cutting, earlier than that ſown 
in Spring; and that the Woad raiſed by the Drill and Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry will be ready to cut earlier, and yield the 
ſecond Crop quicker than that managed according to the vulgar 
Practice. For the reſt, as the Seaſon is better, the Crop will 
be the ſooner ready. l 

As warm and light Soils are moſt ſuitable to Woad, ſo a 
warm Sun and light Showers raiſe it the quickeſt to Matu- 
tity; therefore the Seaſon will often make ten Days, a Fort- 
night, or ſometimes more Difference in the ripening of a Crop 
of this Plant. Rs, 

Let the Owner, when it comes near ripening, watch 1 
carefully; for on finding the exact Time of this depends 
a great deal of the Advantage. When the Leaf is full 
ſized, firm to the Touch, juicy, and of a freſh and fine 
Green, it is ripe for gathering; and as foon as 1t 1s, that 
ſhould be done. | i | 

Nature, in moſt Things, changes ſwiftly, from a State of 
Perfection to Decay; and in nothing more than this Growth. 
If the Time of Ripeneſs in the Leaf be not ſeized, it pre- 
{ently begins to fade, it firſt grows flabby, and then loſes by 
Degrees its Colour. | AD 

This firſt Accident is very hurtful, but the other worſe. 
The letting Woad ſtand but three or four Days too long, wall 
| R 3 reduce 
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reduce a very good Crop to the Condition of a very middling 


one. 

Therefore when the Leaf is ripe let it be inſtantly cut. 
Ass ſoon as cut it is to be ſent to the Mill, and the Farmer is 
to prepare for his ſecond Crop. 

We have obſerved that Woad yields ſeveral Crops in a Year. 
In the new Huſbandry the Aſſiſtance of the Horſe Hoe is ſo great, 
that theſe are all nearly of equal Value, and at the ſame Time 
there are more of them ; but in the common Huſbandry eve 
Crop is inferior to the firſt, both in Quantity and Goodneſs. 'The 
Woad of the firſt and ſecond Crop are ſometimes mixed toge- 
ther ; but thoſe which come after muſt be kept ſeparate, or 
they will ſpoil; or at leaſt much reduce the Value of the whole. 

As to Quantity in the common Huſbandry, an Acre uſually 

ields a Tun of Woad, but in the Horſehoeing Method there 
15 no Doubt of its yielding a much larger Store. 

Woad will ſtand ſome time and yield ſucceſſive Crops, but 
it is not adviſeable to truſt the old Roots too long, 'tis therefore 
to be renewed after the ſecond Year, with all the Care that 
we have deſcribed as neceſſary at the firſt ſowing ; this is an 
Expence and Trouble it very well anſwers. 


CHAP. XLV. Of renewing a Field of Waad, and of ib. 
; taining the Seeds. 


7 E have mentioned the Neceſſity of renewing the Woad 
Field, and we have given the Farmer great Caution 
with Reſpect to the Choice of his Seed. Theſe are Articles 
which naturally fall in with one another. 

It is the Courſe of Nature in the generality of Plants, that 
the large Leaves which riſe immediately from the Root fade, 
when the Stalk grows up: Therefore, as theſe Leaves are 
what the Farmer wants from this Uſe, he is not to encourage 
or ſuffer the Growth of a Stalk if he can help it, in the ordi- 
nary Courſe of the Crop: But when he wants Seed he muſt 

romote this Growth on certain Plants, that he may have it 
in ſufficient Quantity for his future Occaſions. This he is to 
provide for at the ſame Time that he rene ws his Crop for the 
uſual Service. 

We have ſhewn him the whole Management of this Species, 
and we ſuppoſe him to have gone through the firſt Summer ; 
what remains of the two Years Produce will be eaſily under- 
flood, as to its Uſe and Management. 


When he has gathered the laſt Crop for the Summer, the 


Woad will continue growing. It will not riſe to Leaves 15 
7 | or 
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for the Common Service during the Winter, but what grow 
at that Seaſon will not be uſeleſs. The Field will be a very 
rich, wholeſome, and nouriſhing Food for Sheep, and their 
biting, far from doing any Harm, will prepare it for ſhooting 
ſtronger the next Spring. 

After that it is to be managed exaQly as the firſt Year, and 
the firſt Crops will be as good, but not the following. The 
Owner will ſee toward Autumn, the Neceſſity of renewing 
his Plants, and he is to do it in this Manner. 

When the laſt Summer's gathering is over, he is to plow 
up the Ground immediately for the receiving of freſh Seed, 
but in this he is to obſerve a particular Caution; for he is to 
leave a Part of the old Roots, they being to afford the Seed 
for the ſucceeding Crops. The reſt of the old Roots are to 
be harrowed up and thrown away, -and theſe being left, and 
having the full Advantage of the new plowed Ground, thrive 
at a ſurpriſing Rate, and yield the next Year ſuch a Quantity 
of Seed, that an Acre will ſometimes yield fifty Quarters. 

This will appear the more ſurpriſing when the Reader re- 
collects what we have ſaid in the Deſcription of the Plant, that, 
each Pod has in it only one Seed ; but the Number of Pods 
upon a Plant 1s in a Manner incredible. 

When the ſame Piece of Ground is to be in Woad for a 
conſiderable Time, this is the Method of managing it; but 
we adviſe the Farmer rather to obſerve the Caution we have 
irſt given, and not keep any Piece of Ground more than two 
Years in this Crop; for in that Time, if the Land were ever 
lo rank, it will bring it down to be fit for Corn, and if con- 
tinued longer will impoveriſh it entirely: There is no Land 
that can ſtand the exhauſting of ſo large a Growth cut ſo 
often, except it be refreſhed and kept in Heart by the Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry. | 

In this Method the Intervals, while they are plowed up for 
receiving the Roots from the Rows, enjoy in other Reſpects 
a Kind of Fallow, and after two Years the new Crop may be 
lowed in the Centre of each Interval, and the Places that firſt 
held the Rows become Intervals in their Turn, to prepare 
them for the Crop at the next Change. 

If even this ſhould not prove ſufficient to keep the Ground 

in Heart for this rapacious Crop, ſome Dung may be uſed, 

plowing it, in the Intervals. It muſt be old mellow Dung 

tor this Purpoſe z and by this Practice the Land may be kept f 

in ſufficient Heart for any thing. There is no Crop whatſoe- | 

ver that may not be ſupported, by this Management, ever ſo 

long upon the ſame Piece of Land, breaking the Intervals | 
R 3 often 11 
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often and well, and burying mellow Dung in them at Times, 
and finally changing, at proper Periods, the Places of the 
Crops, making that the Middle of the Interval at one Time, 
which was the Place of the Rows at another. This is the 
Practice we adviſe the Farmer for every ſtrong Crop. 


C HAP. XLVI. Of Weld, or Dyers Weed, and its Dif- 
ference from Woad. | 


EFORE we enter upon an Account of this Plant, 
which may well enough be called a Weed, as it grows 
wild by Way Sides as well as in Fields where it is cultivated, 
it will be neceſſary to obſerve one very natural and very fre- 
quent Miſtake that is made about it, as it is an Error that may 
be very prejudicial to the Farmer; this is, the confounding it 
with Woad. Its Name Weld ſounding ſomewhat like Woad, 
has led ſome into this, and its Uſe in dying like Woad ſeems 
to have confirmed them in it; but notwithſtanding this 
Reſemblance in Name and Uſe, the Plants are altogether 
different, and the Culture that belongs to one does not ſuit the 
other, | 

What is the more dangerous in this Reſpect is, that thoſe 
who have written to inform the Huſbandman, have too often 
fallen into the Error. Mr. HoucGnToN, whoſe Collections 
on Huſbandry and Trade are much eſteemed, falls into this 
Miſtake : he confounds the two as if they were one Plant, and 
orders for Woad what thoſe from whom he learnt meant of 
Weld, and what muſt ruin the Huſbandman who ſhould de- 
pend upon it. This Account is to be found in his 3818 
Number of the ſecond Volume, where his Account and the 
Directions following it do not belong to either Woad or Weld, 
but are made up partly of what belongs to one, and partly of 
what belongs to the other. 

This will ſhew the judicious Reader the Neceſſity of thoſe 
Deſcriptions we have prefixed to each of theſe Heads, of the 
Plant itſelf; they may have appeared at firſt Sight to ſome ſu- 
perfluous, and to others too particular, but here is a Proof 
that they are in neither Fault; that nothing can be more want- 
ed than proper Accounts of the Plants themſelves, before we 


enter upon their Culture, and that theſe cannot poſſibly be too 


punctual or exact. Where ſuch a Perſon as Mr. Hou 6HT0N 
ſhould miſtake, how is the common Huſbandman to ſuppoſe 
he ſhall eſcape, eſpecially when he is defirous of improving 
his Ground by ſome new Product. There is no other Way 
but by a perfect Knowledge of the Plant itſelf; he who = 

| : ee 
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| een Weld and Woad treated of as diſtin Articles, and had 


read an exact Deſcription of each, could never ſuppoſe them 
both to be one and the ſame Plant, or miſtake one for the o- 
ther, for ſcarce any two Herbs are more different. It is in 
this, as in all other Reſpects with relation to Huſbandry, in 
order to practiſe it ſucceſsfully, the Perſon muſt underſtand 
it thoroughly. This is what we have attempted to inculcate 
throughout our whole Work, labouring to make the moſt 
ordinary Reader know the Grounds and Reaſons of every 
Thing he is to practiſe, and in every Article begin at the 
Foundation. 


CHAP. XLVII. What Meld or Dyers Weed is. 
T HOUGH the Names may perplex the unexperienced 


Reader, none who has once ſeen Woad and Weld, can 
ever in his own Mind confound them together afterwards. 
We are to endeavour here to ſupply the Place of that Sight of 
the Plants themſelves by the Deſcriptions and Figures we have 
given, and are about to give of each. 

Woad we have ſhewn 1s a large Plant with broad Leaves, 
covering a great deal of Ground: Weld on the contrary, is 
an upright, ſlender, and tall Plant, ſpreading at the utmoſt 
over but a very few Inches. 

It naturally grows wild on the Banks of Ditches, and is fre- 
quent in this State all over ENGLAND. Culture makes no 
Alteration in it, ſo that he who knows it wild, cannot miſs it 
in the Field. 

It is very upright, and ſcarce at all branched. The Root is 
white and fibrous, the Leaves that riſe from it are long and 
very narrow. They lie ſpread in a Circle upon the Ground, 
covering a Spot as big as a ſmall Plate; they are ſmooth, 
gloſſy, and of a pale but freſh green. | 

The Stalk riſes in the midit of theſe, and has a great Num- 
ber of Leaves upon it like thoſe of the Root but ſmaller. 
From the Middle upwards, it is covered with Flowers, theſe 
are very ſmall and yellow, and they often ſtand in a kind of 
Spike of near two Feet long: after them come the Seeds, 


Which are very ſmall, and are contained in open Seed Veſſels, 


a vaſt Number in each. 

The Structure of the Flower and Seed Veſſel is this. Each 
Flower ſtands in a ſmall green Cup, formed of a ſingle Leaf, 
divided into four ſlender pointed Parts, two of which gape 
open more than the others. . 
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The Flower is compoſed of three little yellow Leaves, 
placed one uppermoſt and two ſideways. The upper one i 
lightly divided into ſix Parts; the two fide ones are each di. 
vided into three Parts in the ſame Manner. Sometimes there 
are beſide theſe three, two other ſmaller Leaves in the Flower: 
theſe are undivided, and ſtand at the Bottom, but man 
Flowers are without them. The upper Leaf is rounded at 
the Bottom, and has there a little Receptacle for a ſmall Drop 
of Honey Juice; this Receptacle is flattiſh, and ſtands ere& 
Juſt under the Leaf. 

Within this Flower there are a Multitude of fine ſmall 
Threads, each having a little upright Button on its Top. In 
the Centre of theſe ſtands the Rudiment of the Fruit, or 
Seed Veſſel, this is rounded, and has three Points riſing from 
it of the Length of the Filaments. Theſe receive the Duſt 
from the Buttons at the Tops of thoſe Filaments, and convey 


ment. 

When the Filaments and Leaves of the Flower are fallen 
off, this Rudiment remains in the Cup, and grows larger, it 
becomes at laſt ridged and riſing; the three Points remain 
upon it, and it is open juſt at their Origin. The Seeds are 
numerous and very ſmall. When nearly examined, they are 
found to be of a Kidney Shape, and they grow to the Inſides 
of the Ridges of the Veſſel. 

This is the Structure of the Flower and Fruit of this Plant: 
it was known to the Antients by the Name of Luteola, and 
in ſome Places we call it Would, which comes nearer the 
Name of Woad than the other. It ought therefore always to 
be called Dyers Weed, for the fake of Diſtinction. 

The Antients called it Luteola, which ſignifies the yellow 
Plant, either from its yellow Aſpe& when in Flower, or elſe 
from its Uſe in dying yellow, with which they are acquainted, 
and to which Purpoſe it is uſed at this Time : in this it differs 
from Woad, which does not afford a yellow but a blue 
Colour. | 

The Huſbandman can need-no Advice as to what Kind he 
Mall chuſe, for there is but one that deſerves his Notice. 
We have a little Sort of Dyers Weed wild in ſome Parts of 
ENGLAND, but it is a trifling Plant, and not worth Notice, 
the other is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from it by its Bigneſs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. xLvnl. Of the proper Soils for Dyers Weed. 
N ATURE points out the proper Soil for this Plant, 


and that is no ſmall Recommendation of it to the Huſ- 
bandman, for the ſame Obſervation ſhews, that a very poor 
one will do. We ſee the Plant wild, and we ſee it flouriſh in 
that State; and its general Situation is upon a Ditch, Bank, 
or other dry and poor Piece of Ground; often upon a Wall, 
and very frequently upon almoſt bare Sand, or entire Gravel. 
Nature therefore points out a poor, barren, dry Soil for the 
cultivating of it, and the Farmer who has Uſes enough for 
his beſt Land, will be very glad thus to know what to do with 
his worſt, 

Weld will always grow upon this with very little Expence 
of dreſſing, and it is a Commodity of certain Sale to the 
Dyers, and of no mean Price. | 

Let the Huſbandman who intends to raiſe Weld, fix upon 
ſome poor, barren, ſandy Field, if he have ſuch a one; if 
not, let him chuſe the drieſt Piece of Ground he has, if it be 
better than needs, let him not grudge it to this Crop, for he 
will find a proportioned Advantage. The Weld will grow 
upon the pooreſt Ground, it will thrive better, and grow 
larger upon ſuch as is. ſomewhat richer, provided it be of the 
tight Kind. | 

[ have obſerved ſeveral Pieces of Ground to the South 
Weſt of Loxpox, where the Soil conſiſts only of Sand, 
and a black Mould ; this is the beſt Ground that can be pitched 
upon to yield Dyers Weed in large Crops. It is a Vert of 
Land that requires a great deal of Manure to make it yield 
well in the common Way of Huſbandry, wherefore this 
would be a very great Improvement: ſuch Land will bear 
great Crops of this Plant from Year to Year, without any 
Expence of Manure, and with very little Culture. 

In many Parts of HER TFoRDsSHIRE and BuckINGH AM- 
SHIRE, they have dry parching Gravels, which yield very 
little in the common Way of ſowing, and that at a very con- 
ſiderable Expence; theſe would bear Dyers Weed in great 
Plenty at ſmall Expence. . 

Theſe Soils, as alſo all poor Loams that are over ſandy and 
even, the Heath Land that lies dry will bear it; and in many 
Places Eſtates may be made by the Culture only of this 
trifling Article, for ſo it is in reſpeQ of the many others uſu- 


ally ſown. | 
Now 


fore a vaſt Number goes to a ſmall Meaſure. This makes 4 
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Now that we have ſhewn the Farmer the Advantage c 
raiſing Dyers Weed, we muſt caution him in one Reſpect; 
that is, that when he has found a proper Piece of Land for it 
he examine whether there be a Purchaſer for the Commodity 
near him. 

As much as this Plant is neglected, there is not any one 
whatſoever that 1s more fit to improve Eſtates in many Places, 
but it would be eaſy to overſtock the Market; and there are 
Places where there wants the Convenience of a ready and uy. 
expenſive Sale. | 

Under theſe Conſiderations, few Things can be more ad. 
vantageous than the cultivating this Plant, and nothing i; 
more eaſy. 


C HAP. XLIX. Of the ſowing of Dyer, Weed alone. 


W E have obſerved that there needs no particular Preys. 
ration of the Land for the Reception of this Seed, but 
there is none that requires more particular Caution in the 
Sowing. 

This may be done either alone or with ſome other Crop; 
and of theſe two Ways the firſt is preferable for very poor 
Soils, and the latter for ſuch as are ſomewhat better. 

When a poor Piece of Land is to be ſown with Dyers Wed 
alone, nothing more is needful than Plowing, and once Hr: 
rowing. As to the Time of ſowing it, the Huſbandman my 
take his Choice of Spring and Autumn, but the Autumn » 
vaſtly preferable. | 

We have obſerved that the Seed is extreamly ſmall, there. 


little Seed by Meaſure ſuffice; but there is a great deal of Dit 
ficulty in ſcattering ſo ſmall and light a Seed tolerably equal 
over the Ground. | 

When the Land is ready, let the Huſbandman procure 
good Seed in the Quantity of a Gallon, to every Acre. This 
is the uſual Allowance, and if properly diſtributed it is enough, 
the Number of Seeds being very great in this Quantity: bi 
in all the Obſervations I have made, I never ſaw a Field that 
had any tolerable Regularity in this Reſpect. 

The Farmers have a Cuſtom of mixing Duſt with the 
Seed before ſowing, to make it ſpread the more evenly, but 
this does not ſucceed. *'Tis ſcarce poſſible to ſow. ſo ſmall à 
Seed by Hand alone, but the beſt Crops ſhew how imperfectly 
this Practice anſwers the Purpoſe. 


We have before us at this Time, a Letter from a very in 
genious 
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genious Correſpondent on this Subject, which propoſes a 
rreat Improvement founded upon the Principles of Reaſon, 
ind eſtabliſhed by Experience. We thank this Gentleman in 
che Name of the Publick, and with for the Sake of Mankind, 
he would extend his Obſervations to more Subjects, and that 
others would follow the ſame uſetul Steps, we ſhould then ſee 
Huſbandry appear with a new Luſtre. 


To the AuTHoRs of the BODY of HUSBANDRY, 


GrNTLEMEN, 


« Permit me to give you the moſt eſſential Proof of my 
« Regard for your Undertaking, by contributing my Mite 
toward the publick Benefit. What I have to relate to you 
& regards a ſingle Article, and one uſually eſteemed but in- 
« conſiderable ; but it is one which I am ſufficiently certain 
« might, with proper Management enrich many a Land- 
* owner or Farmer. 

“ The Plant I mean is Dyer's Weed, and what I have 
« obſerved and practiſed concerning it is as follows, 

« Obſerving that the pooreſt Places ahounded with this 
« Weed, I reſolved to try a Crop of it upon a Piece of Land 
had, that ſcarce yielded me any thing; and not having 
% an Opportunity of buying the Seed, I ordered a Labourer 
* to gather it for me from the Banks, and other waſte Places, 
* when ripe. 

“J am ſituated about eight Miles from the Sea, in the 
County of EssExX. I went with my Labourer to ſhew 
him the ripe Plants, and fee he made no Miſtakes ; and 
* thus had an Opportunity of obſerving the natural Growth 
* of this Plant in different Places. 

&« I found this Particular, that upon the ſame Soil, and un- 
* der all the ſame Accidents, the Plants were larger and finer 
* between me and the Sea, for two or three Miles, than they 
* were on the other Side. 

„ You will perhaps think it Fancy, and imagine that the 
“Sea can have no Effect on the Growth of a Plant, at five 
* er ſix Miles diſtance; but having ſtudied Botany in my 
* younger Time, to me there was nothing wonderful in this, 
* though I ſoon determined to make the Diſcovery uſeful. 
There are on the Side of my Eſtate, for the little Land I 
* cultivate is my own, that is next the Sea, ſeveral Sorts of 
Trefoil that are not found on the other Side, though the 
Soil be the ſame; and I have obſerved that any 
„Herbs 
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Herbs, which will not grow within the Reach of abſolute 
Salt Water, yet either grow in no other Places than ſuch x 
are four, five, or ſix Miles diſtant from the Sea; or no 
where ſo thrivingly. 
From theſe Obſervations, made at a Time when little 
thought they would be uſeful, it appeared no Wonder to 
me, that Dyers Weed ſhould thrive better within this remote 
Influence of the Sea, than elſewhere, though it grows na- 
turally in all Parts of the Kingdom. 
* Upon this Obſervation, and the Practice of our Far. 
mers, of mixing dry Road Dirt among the Seed of Dyer 
Weed, to make it ſpread more equally in ſowing, I founded 
the following Practice, which anſwered my utmoſt Ex. 
pectations, and which is the Occaſion of this Letter, 
« Having got together a good Quantity of Seed, I ſpread 
it on the Floor of a Garret to Air, and in the mean while 
ordered my bad Piece of Land to be twice plowed and har. 
rowed very even. It is one of thoſe brown duſty Soils that 
we ſee on the Heaths of SussEx. 
4 Having meaſured out five Gallons of Seed, for my Piece 
is near five Acres, and this is the common Allowance, [ 
ordered ſome fine ſmall red Sand that lies upon our Coaſt, 
to be brought in wet from the Sea, being pared away juſt 
where the Tide was run off. I ſpread this to dry a little in 
the ſame Garret, and when it would juſt break, I meaſured 
two Buſhels and a half of it to my five Gallons of Seed; 
I ſaw theſe well mixed with a ſmall wooden Seoop, and 
then ordered them to be ſown. This was the ſecond Week 
in AuGusT. The Seed came up very regularly and 
ſtrong, the lower Leaves ſtood the Winer, and in Spring 
the Stalks ſhot up; I had my Dyers Weed ripe three 
Weeks before my Neighbours; and by the concurrent 
Teſtimony of all who underſtood it, I had twice as much 
as ever was raiſed upon an equal Piece of Ground, in the 
Memory of Man. ; 
This great Advantage I attribute to ſeveral Cauſes, all 
owing to the Mixture of the Sand with the Seed ; but hav- 
ing related to you the Fact, which is the uſeful Part, [ 
ſhall be ſhort upon the reſt, In the firſt Place my Piece of 
Ground was a barren Earth, therefore the Addition of the 
Sea Sand enriched it; for though but ſmall in Quantity, 
the ſpreading it even was a great Advantage. 
In the next Place the Soil was rendered ſomewhat lighter 
and warmer than before, both which Qualities fitted it the 
better for this Plant, 

2 Thirdly, 
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« Thirdly, The Seed was by this Means very evenly 
« diſtributed over the Ground, for by ſowing it by hand in a 
« careful Manner, where freſh mixed ; and before the Sand 
« was thoroughly dry the Seeds ſtuck to one or other of the 
« Grains of Sand, and the Weight of the one carried the o- 
« ther along with it ; whereas in the common ly Fog mix- 
« ing the Seed of this Plant with dry Duſt, the Duſt goes 
« one Way and the Seed another; and though the Duſt be 
« yery evenly ſprinkled, the Seed is not. ; 

« But laſtly, the great Aſſiſtance of all I attribute to the 
galt hanging about the Sea Sand. I doubt not but you ver 
« well know how rich an Improvement Sea Sand is to rad 
and how vaſtly preferable to that of Pit or Rivers: in this 
« Caſe every thing concurs to make it take the fulleſt Effect. 
« The Improvement it makes in the Soil is what exactly 
« ſuits it to the Crop; the Richneſs it gives is conveyed di- 
« rely to the Plant in its firſt Shoot, the Sand being ſown 
« with it; and finally here is the Advantage of that little 
« Saltneſs, which ſo well agrees with this particular Plant, 
* conveyed to Land which lies too remote for the Influence of 
the Sea. 

% Whatever you determine concerning my Reaſonings, 
* the Facts are certain, and they are ſufficient. I hope to 
« ſee the Improvement communicated to the World by your 
„Means, and practiſed wherever there is a proper Land for 
* this Growth, and Sea Sand within a proper Diſtance. 
J wiſh your Endeavours the Succeſs they deſerve, and 
am with Reſpect, 
| Your humble Servant, 
CHRISTOPHER HAwkiNs. 


We can add nothing to this Account of the beſt Method 
that ever was invented for ſowing of Dyers Weed alone, but 
ſhall proceed to the Way of ſowing it with another Crop. 


CHAP. L. Of ſowing Dyers Weed with another Crop. 


A® the fecond Year is the Time at which the Dyers 
Weed comes to its Perfection, it may very well be 
ſown with another Crop to ſave Trouble; the ſmall Advance 
it makes under the Shade of that more ſpeedy Growth, dur- 
ing its Continuance on the Ground, being ſufficient to give it 

Strength in the Root for the enſuing Year. 
Some Trouble and ſome Charge are ſaved by this Manage- 
ment therefore many will chuſe it; and theſe are to be in- 
| formed 


; 

| 
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formed that there are only two Crops proper for its being 
ſown with, theſe are Barley and Oats: in either of the 
Caſes the Seed is to be mixed in the Proportion of a Gallo 
to an Acre, with the Seed Corn of either Kind ; and when 
ſown together with that it is to be rolled into the Ground, |; 
will ſhoot up ſoon after the Corn, and will continue alive 4: 
mong it, though with a weak Aſpect. 

As it now only ſends up the Leaves from the Root, an 
they lie naturally ſpread upon the Ground, and will beat 
trampling, it will get no Harm from the neceſſary treading 
down in the Harveſt, nor from the Inſtruments uſed in that 
Employment. | 

All this Time it has ſtood juſt alive, but as the Roots 6 
the Stubble decay, and there is no other Growth to exhauſt the 
Nouriſhment from the Ground, it will, having Air and Food, 
begin to ſtrengthen itſelf and acquire a Look of Health and 
Vigour. In this Condition it will ſtand thro? the Winter, and 
then it will ſhoot up in Spring and preſently come to a fine and 
rich Growth. 

In this Caſe, as in the Method of ſowing alone, the Diff 
culty is to ſcatter the Seed equally over the Field. Thisis 
not done by mixing it ever ſo evenly among the Seed Grain, 
becauſe the Weight of the Grain throws it forward, accord- 
ing to the Direction of the Hand, but this light Seed does not 
keep it Company. For this Reaſon I ſhould be for ufing the 


_ ingenious Method of our Correſpondent, even in this Caſe, 


only mixing the Sand in about half the Proportion which he 
allows for the ſowing of it alone. This will have the ſame 
Effect of ſpreading it equally, and, far from injuring, will be 
an Advantage to the Corn; the Quantity of Salt Sand, though 
ſmall, yet being enough to do ſome Service in the Way of 1 
Manure. This is the beſt Method of ſowing Dyers Weed 
with another Crop, but however ſome may pleafe themſelve; 
with the Fancy of the Money they fave by it, the other l 
greatly preferable. ; 


CHAP. LI. Of the Management of a Crop of Dyeri 
Weed in growing. I 


E have ſaid leſs Trouble is required for this than mol: 

Crops, but of the little that is needful nothing ſhould 
be omitted. We have ſhewn how little Preparation of the 
Ground is neceſſary for the ſowing this Plant alone, and 


having delivered the beſt Method ever invented of raiſing !! 
| | 
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in this Manner, we are to conſider it as it riſes, and in its 
Growth, 

f the Seaſon prove dry the Seed will be ſome time in the 
Ground before it makes any Appearance, but after a little 
Rain it ſhoots up, and the Leaves are of a pretty Green. 

When the Leaves are of ſome Bigneſs, and ſpread with 
strength, Hoers are to be ſent into the Ground: they are not 
only to cut up the Weeds that riſe among the Plants, but to 
thin the Plants themſelves. In this Caution is to be uſed: the 
Shoots will be too thick in many Places, but tis to be remem- 
bered, that this 1s an upright Plant with few Branches, it may 
therefore ſtand much cloſer than others. 

About nine Inches Diſtance is ſufficient for theſe Plants, and 
if on any Part they are thinner by the irregular Diſtribution 
of the Seed, 1t will be proper to thin them to that in other 
Parts by pulling up inſtead of cutting away the Plants, and fo 
tranſplanting as many of them as are wanted. 

When the Field 1s thus left properly ſtocked with the Plants, 
it is to remain untouched during Winter: in Spring the Owner 
ſhould go over it, and if it be a poor Soil he will probably 
find little or no Occaſion for more Trouble; but if a rich 
one, Weeds will naturally be grown up in it, and in this Caſe 
it muſt be hoed again. This is done at a ſmall Charge, and is 
very well worth while, it ſo happily and perfectly provides for 
the Growth of the Crop. 

After this the Dyers Weed 1s to be left to itſelf till the 
Time of gathering. The Strength it has got at the Root in 
the Autumn, and during the Spring, will be ſhewn in the 
Shoot at this 'Time, and no Weeds will be able to live near 
it. From this Time it will ſhoot up very faſt and if ſome 
warm Rains fall as the Stalk is riſing, they will add greatly to 
its Height. 


CHAP. LII. Of the gathering of Dyers Weed. 


"F\HIS is one of thoſe Crops that is to be gathered by 
: pulling: the Roots are of no Service after the Stalk has 
riſen, and conſequently the Method is to tear it up by them. 

This is to be done in the fame Manner as the pulling of 
Flax, but with more Care on Account of the Seed. We 
have obſerved, in the Deſcription of the Plant, that the 
deed Veſſels are naturally open, ſo that this is eaſily ſcattered 
and loſt ; the more as it is ſo extreamly ſmall; and this the 


Owner is to guard againſt as · much as poſſible, becauſe of its 


Price; the Seed in this Crop being no little Addition to its Va- 


lue. 
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lue. Though very ſmall it is produced in a prodigious Quan. 
tity ; every Stalk being half Way down covered with Seed 
Veſſels, and theſe quite full of Seed, and its Price, one Year 
with another, being ten or twelve Shillings a Buſhel. 

For the ſaving of this not only a great deal of Care is to 
be taken in the pulling up the bane but the proper Time 
for that Operation muſt be watched ſtrictly. This alſo is 
” on Account of the Herb itſelf, and its Uſe to the 

er. | | 

"There is a Degree of Ripeneſs at which it is perfealy 
ſuited to his Purpoſe ; before that Period it is unripe, and im- 
mediately after it changes greatly for the worſe, by a begin- 
ning Deadneſs and Decay. Happily for the Farmer this Pe- 
riod of Ripeneſs of the Stalk is exactly that of the Seed, but 
he muſt therefore be doubly careful to watch when it arrives, 
and ſeize upon it. | 

When the Stalk is ripe for the Dyer the Seed has its full 
Growth and Maturity. It requires only to dry and harden a 
little, and this may as well be done out of the Ground as in. 

To find this exact Seaſon for pulling the Crop, the Owner 
is to watch the Colour and Aſpect of the Stalk, and of the 
Spike of Flowers. 

The Stalk is at firſt of a faint Green, but when it ripens 
for Uſe it grows yellowiſh ; this is the firſt Signal of its being 
growing ready for pulling. When this 1s perceived let the 
Farmer examine the long Spikes of Flowers and Seeds. The 
whole Field generally ripens very regularly, ſo that judging 
by two or three there will be no great Danger of Error. If 
there be many Flowers on the Spike downwards, and the Seed 
Veſſels at the lower Part be green and ſoft, tis not yet ready; 
but by Degrees theſe Seed Veſſels toward the Bottom of the 
Spike grow hard, and there are only a few Flowers toward the 
Top of the Plant, and then the Seaſon of gathering ap- 
8 If there have been Wet there will continue new 

lowers ſhooting after the Veſſels harden, but theſe are not to 
be regarded; the proper and preciſe Time is when there area 
very few Flowers, and thoſe only at the Top, and when the 
loweſt Seed Veſſels are hardened, and have the Seed looſe in 
them, and the reſt are hardering. This is the proper Ripe- 
neſs of the Dyers Weed ; the Stalks never fail to grow yel- 
lowiſh at the ſame Time. When the Weather is fair this 
Condition of the whole Plant comes on very regularly and 
very favourably ; and the Farmer who watches it from the 
firſt Appearance to the laſt, cannot fail of knowing it exact. 

When the Crop 1s thus ripe the Pullers muſt immediate} 

e 
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te ſent into the Field, with Orders to get it all up with Ex- 
tion. The Cautions to be given them, if unuſed to this 
Crop, are theſe, they are to draw it up as upright and with 
little ſhaking as poſſible ; and then keeping it ſtill upright 
they muſt tie it into ſmall Bundles, and ſet them up to dry. 
There would require Difficulty and Troublę to get up the 
Plants in this Manner, if pulled before Ripeneſs ; but when 
the proper Period is obſerved, the Seed being ripened, the 
Roots are of little farther Service, their ſmall Fibres rot off, 
they 3 firm Hold of the Ground, and come up with 
feat Eaſe. 
; When this Herb is dry it 1s fit for Sale, but the Seed is of 
o Uſe to the Dyer, nor would at all add to the Value in his 
ye. Therefore the Farmer is to take Care to get it out for 
s own Supply, and for Market. 
To this Purpoſe, when the Handfuls have ſtood to dry a 
Iitle in the Sun, he is to have them houſed ; and after a little 
ime he is to examine and ſee if the Seed be all hardened. 
Vhen it is he muſt throw the Bundles on a Floor and threſh 
hem lightly, to ſeparate the Seed. A very little Violence 
n{wers this Purpoſe. Shaking alone would very nearly do it. 
Vhen the Seed is out it is to be left on the Floor three or 
our Days, to dry and harden more perfectly, that it may 
ot be in Danger of damaging by keeping, and then is to be 
wept up and cleaned. | 
The whole Herb is to be ſold to the Dyers, and it is ready 
vr them as ſoon as threſhed. The Seed is to be ſold, referv- 
ga ſufficient Quantity for the ſucceeding Crop, and this is 
be ſown as ſoon as it is thoroughly dried. Two good plow- 
and one harrowing will prepare the ſame Ground tor it 
gain; and thus two or three Crops may very well be raiſed 
ithout Expence. After this it is better to change the OP 
an manure the Ground, for Dyers Weed is one of thoſe 
lants that do not like Dung. 


CHAP. LI. Of Coleſeed. 
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HIS is a Produce confined, in a Manner, to a few 
Parts of the Kingdom, but that might very well be car- 
& to others. We ſhall ſhew the Profits to the Huſbandman 
general, and if we can tempt him to cultivate the Plant, 
fall not leave him deficient in any Article regarding the Ma- 
gement. | | 


J- ere is the leſs reaſon to wonder that Coleſeed, ſo pro- 
ly WW ble in ſome Parts of the Kingdom, is ſo little raiſed in 
be Vor. III. 8 others, 
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others, for this, that the Plant itſelf is leſs known than any ot 


that Condition, is very conſiderable, reckoning the Quanti 


HERE is no other Name by which we can treat of t 
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among the whole Number of thoſe cultivated for Uſe, 7; 
aſk what Herb it is that yields this Seed, is a Queſtion th 
would puzzle many beſide the Farmer. Even its Name! 
not commonly known, Coleſeed is the Name of the Sex 
only, it is alſo called Rape Seed, but this does not lead to 
Matter; Cole is not the Name of any Plant, and Rape fig 
nifies Turnip: we ſhall explain this Matter, and, before y 
enter upon the Culture, ſhew the Farmer what the Herb pr 
1 that he 1s to cultivate. 

leſeed is very well known in L1NCOLNSHIRE and ſo 
other Counties; and Rape Oil is as well known, which | 
made from it. | | 

The Seed is known at the Shops, and the Plant by the P. 
mers who raiſe it: but nothing more. In ſome Places 
Seed 1s ſown among the other Kinds of what are called youn 
Salleting ; but in this Caſe, as the firſt Leaves only are eate 
no more is ſeen of it. 

All the Time that this Ignorance remains about the For 
of a very uſeful Plant, it is common wild on our Ditch Ban 
and there needs nothing more than to ſhew its Seed to t 
LiNcoLNSHIRE Farmer, for him to ſay that is it. Th 
are the Inaccuracies and Errors which ſo greatly retard i 
Progreſs of Improvements in Huſbandry. The Articles a 
themſelves unknown to thoſe who ſhould be the Authors ( 
thoſe Amendments. 


The Price of Coleſeed, if the Farmer chuſes to fell it 


an Acre yields; and if he will be at the Trouble of drawi 
the Oil, the Method of doing it is very eaſy, and his Prot 
vaſtly greater. Nor are theſe all the Advantages he recein 
from the Growth of this Plant: it is like the Dyers Wee 
this, that it will grow on Soils which will not yield any thit 
elſe to Advantage; and though theſe are of a very diffem 
Kind from thoſe peculiar to the Dyers Weed, that flouriſh 
on the moſt dry, and this beſt on marſhy Grounds ; yet the 
are enough of theſe laſt in many Parts of the Kingdom, 
ſhew how advantageous it muſt be to the Nation, to rent 
the Plant more known, and the Culture of it among 0 
Farmers more univerſal. 


CH AP. LIV. Of the Caloſecd Plant. 


intelligibly to the Farmer, than this formed * : 
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ved : what Herb it is that is thus called in the Coleſeed Coun- 
tries, or what is the Plant that yields Coleſeed, we are about 
ſhew. 

x There are three Kinds of Plants, each containing ſeveral 
Cpecies, and 1 by different Names, but very nearly 
agreeing in their Flowers, Seed Veſſels, and other general 
Circumſtances : theſe are, 1. The Cabbage Kind; 2. The 
Turnip Kind; and 3. The Navew Kind. The Confuſion 
that has been made among theſe, has been one Occaſion of 
the Uncertainty about the Coleſeed Plant. 

The Root of the 'Turnip Kind, and the Stalk of the Cab- 
hage Kind, are what principally diſtinguiſh them : as to the 
Navew it differs very little from the Turnip, and that princi- 
pally in the Smallneſs and Length of the Root. 

The Flowers of all theſe are alike, and the Seeds of them 
|| reſemble one another, and they will all, in the ſame 
Manner, yield that Oil which we call Rape Oil; but there 
zone Kind that yields it in greater Quantity than the others. 
This is the wild Navew, called Napus Sylveſtris by Authors, 
and this is the proper Coleſeed Plant. 

The Turnip and Cabbage Kind we have in our Gardens in 
great Variety, and ſome have for Curioſity introduced the 
arden Navew, or Napus Sativus, but it is inferior to the 
urnip, and therefore little regarded. The Authors who 
gure and deſcribe the Garden Navew, figure alſo a wild 
ind, and this is what we have on the Banks of Ditches. 
e have obſerved that the Navew, differs little from the 
ſurnip, except in the Shape and Bigneſs of the Root; and 
his Plant, which otherwiſe much reſembles the Turnip 
Kind, yet is properly a Navew, becauſe it has a very ſmall 
Noot. 

This is the wild Napus, whoſe Seeds are preſcribed in Me- 
licines; and it would be better the Apothecaries gathered 
hem from the Fields, or bought them under their proper 
Name at the Shops, than uſe Turnip Seed, as is the uſual 
uſtom, in their Stead. 

We generally receive the Seed from HoLLAND or FLAx- 
DERS, and I have ſeen that the Seed from different Places is 
ot all of the ſame Kind. I have obſerved a Field of the 
fellow Turnip raiſed from Coleſeed, brought from FLAN- 
DERS; and another of a particular Plant of the Cabbage 
Kind, raiſed from Seed from HoLLanD. Theſe were equally - 
alled Coleſeed, and they anſwered the Purpoſe ; the Reeds 
ere ſmaller in the firſt, _ duſkier in the latter, than —_ 
2 0 
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of the wild Navew or right Coleſeed Plant, but they exc 
yielded a good Quantity of Oil. 

Any of theſe Kinds therefore will anſwer under the Pat. 
mer's Hands, but as the wild Navew yields much the fine 
Seed, and much the larger Quantity of it, and that is alt 
richeſt in Oil; *tis beſt to cultivate that particular Kind. Thi 
is oftener to be had from HoLLanD than any where ele 
and we ſhall inform- the Purchaſer how he is to know it þ 
the Eye. 

The proper Coleſeed Plant, or wild Navew, is four Feet 
high, and of an irregular Growth. The Root is long, flen 
der, and white; 'tis of a {weet "Taſte like a Turnip, but wit 
ſomewhat more Warmth. The lower Leaves are long, large 
deeply divided at the Edges, and of a duſky Green. Ong 
Stalk uſually riſes in the Midſt of theſe, ſometimes two 
more. This is round, ſmooth, of a pale Green Colour, and 
divided into many Branches toward the upper Part. Th 
Leaves upon this ſtand one by one, not in Pairs; they ar 
ſmaller and narrower than thoſe from the Root, and are of: 

aler Colour. The Flowers grow at the Tops of all thi 
Branches they are ſmall, of a bright Yellow, and perfect 
reſemble thoſe of .the Turnip : after theſe come Pods, whict 
contain the Seed. This reſembles Turnip Seed, but thatiti 
larger and ſmoother. The common Appearance of the Plant 
in Summer, is with long Spikes of Pods, and a few Flower 
at the Top of each. 

This is the Appearance of the wild Navew in our Fields 
and on Banks. When it is cultivated for Coleſeed it grows 
fomewhat taller and more branched, otherwiſe there 1s no 
Difference ; and in good Ground the Root will be larger and 
more tender. There is no Difference between this wild Na- 
vew and the Garden Navew, except that the Root of the 
Garden Kind is yet tenderer and thicker ; but this is princ- 
pally while it has only the lower Leaves, for when it is ſut- 
fered to run to Seed the Root grows ſticky in the Garden. In. 
deed there ſeems no other Difference between the Garden and 
the wild Navew, but what is made by Culture. 
The Flowers and Fructification of the Coleſeed Plant, 

hen nicely examined, are thus formed. The Flowers ſtand 
in a Cup compoſed of four little oval pointed green Leaves, 
and this does not remain after the Flower is faded, as in the 
Dyers Weed, but periſhes and falls off with it. The Flower 
is compoſed of four plain narrow yellow Leaves, placed croll- 
wiſe. Theſe are broadeſt at the Ends, and not at all divided; 


they are of the ſame Length with the Leaves of the oY 
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jn the Centre of this Flower riſe ſix Filaments, four of theſe 
ate conſiderably longer than the other two: they have ſmall 
pointed Buttons growing on them. In the Centre of theſe 
riſes a ſmall upright Body, which is the Rudiment of the 
seed Veſſel; this has a Kind of Button at its Top, in which 
there are ſmall Openings for receiving the fine Duſt out of 
the Heads of the Filaments ; for in propagating the Seed, 
when the Leaves and Cup of the Flower are fallen, this Part 
enlarges, and at length becomes a Seed Veſſel of a longiſh 
depreſſed Shape, divided in the Inſide by a Membrane, which 
ſhews itſelf beyond its Extremity, and containing ſeveral large, 
round, bright Seeds. 

This is the Conſtruction of the Flower and Fruit of the 
Coleſeed Plant, the proper Name of which is wild Navew, 
and which'grows naturally wild, not only in ENGLAND but in 
FLANDERS, and other Parts of EUROPE. 

The Seeds of the natural wild Plant may be gathered and 
ſown; but thoſe from ſuch as has been cultivated raiſe the 
ſtouteſt Plants; theſe therefore the Farmer is to chuſe, accord- 
ng to the following Marks. 


CH AP. LV. Of the Choice of the Secd. 


W E would have the compleat Huſbandman not enly in- 
troduce every Crop that can be profitable upon his 
Land, but would have him manage every Kind in the moſt 
profitable Manner. When a common Way of conducting 
himſelf will bring an ordinary Profit, we mean to ſtir up his 
Induſtry to new Methods by propoſing a much larger Advan- 
tage. This is the Caſe in nothing more eminently than the 
preſent Inſtance. Coleſeed is a very advantageous Growth, 
to the Farmer, who takes leaſt Care or Pains to underſtand or 
manage it: but to him who will ſet about it on our Principles, 
it will yield a much greater. 

We ſhall begin with the Seed, for without a due Care in 
the Choice of this, all the ſucceeding Labour will come to 
little: now this is an Article in which Miſtakes are frequent. 

We have obſerved that there are ſeveral Kinds of Coleſeed. 
Of theſe one is the right and proper Sort, and is in all Reſpects 
preferable to the others. Let the Farmer therefore be ſure 
that he knows, and next take Care that he chuſes this. The 
deed of the Navew is. this right and proper Kind; it is very 
large, ſmooth, and of a fine bright Colour. Let the Farmer 
keep theſe Marks in his Remembrance, and then examine 
levera] Parcels of Seed together, to ſee to which they beſt an- 


8 3 | ſwer, 
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ſwer. All the Seeds ſold under the Name of Coleſeed reſem. 
ble one another, but the worſer Kinds are either ſmaller or 
of a duſkier Colour and leſs ſmooth Surface. Tis eaſy to be 


deceived, till they have been once ſeen together : but after this equal 
the right Kind will always be known by Sight, and the carefy W 
7 will be in no Danger of miſtaking any other let " 
or it. 1s, le 
The next Thing to being ſure of the right Kind, is tak- All 
ing Care it be in a right Condition. Coleſeed is a particulat ander 
Seed, and is much eaſier damaged than Corn. It conſiſts of i {een * 
a great deal of ſoft pulpy Matter, under a thin Shell or Cruſt; ¶ oſity 
therefore it is naturally moiſt. If it be not carefully kept it Wi and 
will grow damp, and this is a certain Deſtruction to it. There- ther. 
fore let the Huſbandman take Care that he buys dry Seed, the « 
and ſuch as has been always kept dry, not what has been of P 
damp and dried again. He will know this by the Colour and TI 
the Smell. No Seed is ſo apt to damage by this Accident of the 5 
Moiſture, and in this Caſe it gets a raw muſty Smell, which of tk 
never goes off entirely, though it be ever ſo well dried after. it ha 
wards. Alſo as ſoon as it becomes damp enough to be d- Le 
maged, it loſes the fine bright Colour on the Outſide, and ſect | 
this it never recovers again perfectly. he p 
Therefore the Sweetneſs and Brightneſs of the Seed are his I 
great Marks of its being in good Order ; and if the Huſband- to h 
man keep this in his Mind, and be careful in the Choice, he Crec 
will rarely be deceived. penc 
The next Thing to the buying it dry is the keeping it ſo, grea 


if there be any Time between the Purchaſe and the ſowing of 
it; for as this Seed eaſily receives Damage, it receives it alſo 
very quickly. The beſt Method, as ſoon as the Seed | 
bought, if the Ground be not entirely ready for it, is to 
ſpread it on the Floor of a dry airy Garret. This not only 


will preſerve it from Damage, but it is an Improvement upon Gr 
the common Method of keeping it, and will make it ſucceed 45 
much the better. | | tion 


Next to the Choice and Preſervation of the Seed, we are tot 
to adviſe the Huſbandman to take Care whence he has it. Th 
Although the Plant is equally a Native of ENGLAND and raiſ 
FLANDERS, yet it thrives more in the latter Place, and fi- inte 

ns its Seeds better; ſo that they are more perfect and are it u 
fit for the Production of the ſtrongeſt and largeſt Plants. but 
FLEMISH Seed is always to be had, and it will be always to the 
the Farmer's Advantage to get it. 5 

The People in LincoLnsmirRE and NokRTHAMPTON- be 


SHIRE, commonly ſow the Produce of their own Crop, * 
3 : this 
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this from time to time dwindles ; and there is no Compariſon 
between a Field of Coleſeed raiſed from ſuch Seed, and one 
from FLEMISH or DUTcH Seed, other Circumſtances being 
equal. 

"While the Farmer gives the Preference to foreign Seed, 
ſet him take Care that he do not fall into another Error, that 
is, let him ſee it be not old. 

All Seeds ſhoot the quicker and the ſtronger for being new; 
and none ſhews the Difference more than Coleſeed. I have 
ſeen the Experiment tried by Mr. GrxzsToNE, who for Curi- 
oſity ſowed the Seeds of ſeveral of his own ſucceſſive Crops, 
and tried them in a Piece of Garden Ground near one ano- 
ther. The laſt Year's Seed was up five Days before ſome of 
the old, and above a Week hefore others; and the Number 
of Plants from the ſame Quantity was alſo greater. 

Theſe are very material Conſiderations. The Newneſs of 
the Seed in this Kind, may always be known by the Clearneſs 
of the Colour. Tis always impaired in this Character, when 
it has been kept any conſiderable Time. 

Let the Huſbandman get a Quantity of this good and per- 
fect Seed from Abroad for his firſt Attempt, and he may if 
he pleaſes ſow the Produce of that for two Years more upon 
his Land; but at the End of that Time, it will be neceſſary 
to have Recourſe to the ſame foreign Seed, to keep up the 
Credit of his Crops : and if he will be at the additional Ex- 
pence of foreign Seed every Year, he will be repaid with 
great Intereſt. 


C HAP. LVI. Of the proper Soil for Coleſeed. 


HEN the Farmer has procured a Quantity of good 
Seed, let him pick out the moſt proper Piece of his 
Ground for the Crop. 
This will depend on the two great Articles, Soil and Situa- 
tion; as to the firſt, the richer the Land the better; and as 
to the other, all that is required is, that it lie tolerably dry. 
There is no Part of ENGLAND where ſo much Coleſeed is 
raiſed as in the Fens, but the Lands are firſt laid dry that are 
intended for this Purpoſe: in the ſame Manner they cultivate 
it in FL ANDERS and HOLLAND on Ground originally marſhy ; 
but they are at all the neceſſary Pains and Expence of making 
them properly dry firſt. : 
No Lands are more proper for Coleſeed than ſuch as have 


been ſubje& to Overflowings, but they muſt be ſecure from 
| S 4 that 
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that Accident while the Crop is upon them: and muſt be pro- 7 
perly dry, in order to receive it. low 
Whether this Overflowing hath been from Land Floods, that 
great Rivers within Reach of the Sea, or the Sea itſelf, i; ſow 
prepares them equally for the Crop of Coleſeed. Thoſe / 
where Salt Water has come, are properer than any others, dra 
but they require ſomewhat more Preparation. the 

There are Parts of Essxx where the Huſbandman might ger 
raiſe Coleſeed to a very great Advantage: and in many Place: aft 
where Grounds have been newly recovered from the Sea by ma 
Banking, and the other Methods we have laid down for that is t 
Purpoſe, Coleſeed is an excellent Crop. | 

Every Piece of fat rich Land is proper for it; and the Far- an 
mer need not fear to beſtow it upon this Species, for it wil the 
yield to his full Content. alf 

If he has a Piece of Ground that is too rank for Wheat, loc 


or the other uſual Growths, let him ſow it with Coleſeed: 
this will yield an extreamly rich Encreaſe, and the Land that 
would not before have done for Corn, will, by proper Ma- 
nagement, be perfectly well prepared for it by this Means. 
The right Soil for Coleſeed is mellow Earth. A ſoft deep 


black Mould, with little other Admixture, feeds it better hi 
than any other. The Plants never grow ſo robuſt, nor the th 
Seed is not formed in ſuch Plenty, or ripened in ſuch Perfecti- P: 
on on any other. This is the Reaſon that marſhy and fenny tc 
Lands, when properly fitted for the Purpoſe, anſwer fo well t! 
with Coleſeed: this black deep mellow Earth is the natural C 
Soil in theſe Places, one ſcarce ſees any other on breaking 8 
the Turf in any of them. This is of all others the beſt t 
Soil for Coleſeed, but we have ſhewn it is not limited to this 

ooly, any deep Soil that is mellow, and properly ſituated, [ 
WIII do. | - \ 


CHAP. LVII. Of preparing the Ground for Coleſerd. 


HE Soil we have recommended as moſt proper for 
Coleſeed, is one of thoſe that do not require any 
great Labour in Tilling; nor does the Coleſeed demand any 
particularly to its own Management. The black mellow 


Earth whereon this Crop ſhould be raiſed, cuts eaſily, and 
turns freely under the Plow ; and when it is in a proper De- 
gree of Dryneſs, breaks freely and finely in the working. All 
that is particularly neceſſary to fit it for Coleſeed, is to make 
it very fine; and this, unleſs the Seaſon prove quite unfa- 
yourable, or the Huſbandman be very unſkiltul, is a . 
| in 


whereinto it is brought eaſily. 
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In Mar the Land intended for Coleſeed is commonly fal- 
lowed: in JUNE it is twy-fallowed ; and in the latter End of 
that Month, or the firit Week in JuLy, the Coleſecd is 
{own. | 

After the laſt Plowing, a fine toothed Harrow ſhould be 
drawn over the Field: after this, if the Weather be dry, let 
there be a light Roller carried over it: then let it be very 
gently and tenderly harrowed again. This laſt Harrowing, 
after the Roller has cruſhed and broke the Lumps, uſually 
makes it as even as the Flower Border in a Garden, and this 
is the proper Condition wherein it is to receive the Seed. 

If the Weather prove too wet, let the Rolling be deferred ; 
and afterwards let it be performed with great Caution : for 
though the Roller may do great Good in this Caſe, it may 
alſo do much Harm. In ſome Lands the Soil is naturally ſo 
looſe, but once harrowing divides it ſufficiently. 


C HAP. LY. Of ſowing the Seed. 
II E RE we enter upon an Article which leads to very 


different Practices; and it is now the Farmer is to make 
his Choice which Method he will follow, that of the old, or 
that of the new Huſbandry. If he chuſe the old and beaten 
Path, his Neighbours ſoon will ſhew him that it is eaſy for him 
to reap a large Advantage from this Growth; and it will be 
the greater to him as he the more ſtrictly follows the ſeveral 
Cautions we have before given him, relating to the Choice of 
Seed, and other Articles, which few know; and even they 
too much neglect. 

Thus much is in his Power, by following the common 
Practice; but if he will uſe the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, he 
will without doubt reap a vaſtly greater Advantage. This 
Method of Tillage is ſo new, that we have not in all Caſes 
an Opportunity of recommending it upon Experience; but 
in many wherein we have not had the Advantage of Trial, 
we may very ſafely propoſe it from Reaſon, and this is one 
of thoſe Inſtances. 

The great Article in the Value of this Crop, is the Quan- 
tity of the Seed produced. This will be the more as the 
Plants are ſtronger and more flouriſhing; and there can be 
no doubt but they will be much ſtronger and better when 
they are raiſed by the Horſehoeing Method; for all Plants 
are ſo. | 

There are other Advantages of this Growth beſide the 
Seed; of thoſe we ſhall ſpeak hereafter; but this of the Seed 


15 
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is the principal, and deſerves the firſt and greateſt Notice, 
the Crop being to be regulated according to that, not any 
other. 

The Huſbandman having his Choice of the Common, or 
the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, may have either a great many 
Plants growing irregularly on his Field ; or a ſmaller Num. 
ber diſpoſed regularly and growing longer : it remains to 
conſider which of theſe will yield him the greateſt Quantity 
- Seed, and he may be certain this will be from the larger 

lants. 

In the irregular Manner of growing they ſtarve one ano- 
ther: and the Earth between them cannot be ſtirred and 
broken to any Depth to give them Nouriſhment : therefore 
they will be ſmall, and will ſhoot up in Height like Herbs 
raiſed under Shade, and will have few Branches. In the 
other Method they will be robuſt, and will ſpread every Way 
in Branches, and all theſe Branches will be full of Seed Vel- 
ſels. The Number will be vaſtly greater, and the Seeds will 
ripen to a much greater Perfection in them. This will happen 
becauſe the Plants ſtand at a ſufficient Diſtance, and becauſe 
the Earth can be turned up and broken by the Horſehoe be- 
tween them. a 

In the common Way of ſowing, five Pounds of the Seed 
are uſually allowed to an Acre. In the Drill Method two 
Pounds and an half will be full enough: and as to the Method of 
doing it, two Rows may very well be drilled at ten Inches 
Diſtance, with a five Foot Interval between them. 


CHAP. LIX. Of ſowing Coleſeed in the Drill Way. 


N the common Way of Management, Coleſeed is to be 

ordered much in the ſame Manner as Turnips. When it 
is got to ſome ſmall Height, Hoers are to be ſent into the 
Ground, whoſe Work ſerves very well to cut down the Weeds; 
and they may alſo thin the Plants where they happen to have 
riſen too thick, as they will always do in ſome Places from 
this irregular Manner of ſowing. To thrive well in this 
Way, they ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand at about ten Inches 
Diſtance. 

In the ſame Manner when the Huſbandman ſhall think 
proper to raiſe this Crop by the Drill and Horſehoeing Me- 
thod, they muſt be hoed when they have got a little 
Strength. In this Reſpe& we need nor tediouſly repeat the 
Particulars, the ſame Management ſhould be —_— in 

| oeing 
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of Turnips, raiſed by this Huſbandry, which we have laid 


down at large in that Place. | 

The Weeds in the Partitions between the double Rows, 
are to be cut up with the broad Hand Hoe; and the Plants 
ſhould be at the ſame Time thinned till they ſtand but one 
every Foot and half, and theſe not oppoſite in the two Series, 
but one in each Row oppoſite to the Middle of the Space be- 
tween two in the other. 


When the Plants are thus cleaned out and thinned, let the 


Horſe Hoe or Hoe Plow be ſent in as ſoon as any Weeds ap- 
pear in the Intervals. This will thoroughly deſtroy them, 
and well break the Ground. 

This is to be repeated as offen as the Weeds riſe, only ob- 
ſerving this Caution, that at firſt the Plow tears up only the 
Middle of each Interval; and afterwards that it comes nearer 
the Edges. 

The Farmer need not be under any Uneaſineſs at the 
Diſtance at which his Plants ſtand, or at the Space of Ground 
that is left vacant between every Pair of Rows. They will 
yield the more, and he might even have them at greater 
Diſtances than we have named, without Danger of Loſs. 
They will grow robuſt in this Way, and as it is their Nature 
to ſend out on every Side a great many Branches: from theſe 
there will ſhoot others; and they will all be loaded with Seed 
Veſſels, ſo that, moderately ſpeaking, and judging from what 
is ſeen, in the Courſe of this Method of Huſbandry in other 


Kinds, one Plant may be expected to produce as much Seed 


as ſix in the common Way. 


CHAP. LX. Of managing the Crop. 


HEN the Coleſeed is ſown, there are only two 'Things 

neceſlary, the ſingling out the Plants to a proper Di- 
ſtance, and the keeping them clear of Weeds while young; 
for afterwards they will need no Care on that Head, the 
Plants are ſo ſtrong, and draw ſo much Nouriſhment, that 
nothing can live among them. 

Which ever Method of raiſing the Crop be uſed, it is to 
be thus prepared for a good Growth; and this done, the Ow- 
ner is to conſider, that it has more Uſes than one. Though 
the Seed be the principal Conſideration, it is not the only one; 


and the more. Regard is to be ſhewn to another, becauſe it 


comes in order of 'Time before it. 

We have obſerved that this Plant is of the eatable Kind: 
As it does not grow ſo much into Root as the Turnip, its 
Leaves 


* 
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Leaves are more delicate. Sheep are very fond of them, and 
they afford a rich and wholeſome Nouriſhment. This, pro- 
perly managed, is a great Article. The Sheep are ſupplied 
at a Time when they extreamly want Nouriſhment, and the 
Crop is far from being injured ; on the contrary, it is improved 
by it. This therefore 1s to be conſidered as a very eſſential 
Part in the Management of a Coleſeed Crop, and we ſhall 
give the practical Huſbandman the Method of ordering it to 
the beſt Advantage. 

Coleſeed having been ſown in the Beginning of Jux, ſhoots 
with ſome Strength; after a few Weeks keeps itſelf up during 
the Droughts of Autumn, and getting new Strength and Size 
in the Leaves from the Rains, which introduce the Winter, 


becomes in a Condition to reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Froſts. It ſtands 


well, and on every open Day or two, grows during the Depth 
of Winter; ſo that in JANUARY, FEBRUARY, and Marcy, 
the Ground is well covered. 

The Leaves which now riſe, are of no real Uſe to the Plant 
in perfecting its Seed, which is to be done the ſucceeding 
Summer. If they grow very rank they rather are injurious, 
ſwallowing up too much of the Nouriſhment that ſhould go to 
the forming of the young Stalk, therefore they may be ſpared 
without Injury. Here is then a great Supply of Food for 
Sheep, at a Seaſon when Graſs is low, and it is extreamh 
wanted; and the Sheep are to be turned in to eat it without 
any Damage to the ſucceeding Crop of Seed. 

There are thoſe who ſow. Coleſeed in ſome Parts of 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE for this Uſe alone, and it anſwers 
the Intent very well. They uſe the pooreſt Land for this 
Purpoſe, and on that, although the Plant would never grow 
vigorous and ſtrong, ſo as to yield any profitable Quantity of 
Sced, it ſhoots up very well in Leaves. 

In the proper Lands for this Growth, the Leaves at this 
Seaſon are much finer and ſtronger, and they may be eaten 
without Damage to the Crop. 

There are thoſe who prefer the Cole Plant, on theſe poor 
Lands for Food for Sheep, to the young Growth on ſuch a 
is richer, and they ſay it is more wholeſome; they are not 
without Reaſon, but their Experience on this Head ſhould not 
have led them to diſcard the Uſe of Coleſeed for feeding on 


rich Ground, but to uſe it with Diſcretion. 


The Diſadvantage that attends the feeding of Sheegy-on 
the rank Growth of Coleſeed in rich Ground is, Mat it makes 
them ſwell. This is the ſame Conſequence that is taken No- 


tice of in the feeding them on Clover, but it is eaſily del 
ie 
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died. ' Tis only at firſt that this rich Food takes ſo ill an Ef- 
fect, and this may be prevented by proper Regulations. When 
the Sheep are firſt turned in, let it be toward the Middle of 
the Day; and an Hour before Sun-ſet let them be driven out 
again into a common Paſture. The next Day let them be 
turned in earlier, and driven out later; and ſo the third, fourth, 
and fifth: after this let them be juſt driven out at Night for 
two or three Days more, and let in again as ſoon as they will 
in the Morning. This will prevent the Effect of the Coleſeed 
at firſt, and being now hardened to it by a little Cuſtom, they 
may be left in the Fields of it altogether, and will thrive upon 
it excellently, without the leaſt Damage. 

Under this Article of the Effect of Coleſeed on Sheep, it is 
proper to mention, that the firſt Shoots are not all that ſerve 
this Purpoſe. There is another Growth of them that is leſs 
rank, and that the Sheep love better; and which not being 
liable to affect them with any Diſorder, is to be truſted to them 
at their Diſcretion. 

We ſhall in the next Chapter treat of the gathering of Cole- 
ſeed, and in an exact Method, we ſhould after that name the 
Shoots which riſe from the Roots and old Stumps of the 
Stalks; but theſe being a Food for Sheep, we ſhall treſpaſs 
upon Regularity, to avoid dividing this Article of their Feed- 
ing. 

The Shoots of the Coleſeed after gathering the Stalks for 
Seed, are this mild, fweet, and wholeſome Food we have 
been naming. Theſe grow very ſtrong when there has been 
Rain, but they are never rank or over-rich. Every one knows 
the Difference there is between the Cabbage and Coleworts ; 
full grown Leaves firſt cut for the Pot, and the Sprouts that 
grow on the Stumps and Stalks after cutting ; the Difference 
is juſt the ſame between the firſt Growth of large Leaves from 
the Coleſeed Plant, and the Shoots that rife after the cutting 
down the full grown Stalks for Seed. | 

The Root of the Cole Plant is very ſtrong; it does not de- 
cay as many-others do when the Seed ripens, but the Crop 
being cut for that Purpoſe, the Strength below foon ſhews it- 
felf : a great Number of Shoots rife from the Part of the Stalk 
where it was cut off, and from l between that and the 


—— and ſome from the Top of the Root, ſurrounding the 
talk. | 


If the Coleſeed Plants have been cut up for Seed in the- 


End of Juxe, theſe Shoots begin to appear about the ſecond 
Week in JuLy. | 


They 


| 
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They make but a ſlow Progreſs while the Weather is dry 
and ſultry, as it often is for a conſiderable Time at this Sea. 
ſon; but when ſome Rains come, they gather Strength and 
riſe apace. | 

Theſe all tend to Stalks, and would form ſo many new 
Plants for Seed, but that would not ripen well, nor would 
come in any Quantity; therefore it is not the Farmer's Intereſt 
to encourage it, and happily for him the Beginning of the 
Shoot is at a Seaſon when the Weather ſeldom favours its riſing 
to any Height. 

Before theſe young Shoots get Strength for riſing up to 
Stalks, the cold Mornings come in, and ſtop them, ſo that 
they continue ſmall and low; but they grow buſhy from the 
Nouriſhment they receive from Rains : this 1s juſt what the 
Farmer deſires, and they grow more and more fit for the 
Sheep, and are in excellent Condition for them at the Time 
when they are moſt wanted. 

We ſhall add to this general Account of the Coleſeed Sprout, 
ſuch particular Obſervations as may be uſeful to the practical 
Farmer. | 

In the firſt Place he muſt conſider the Condition of his 
Stock, and the Value of the Land on which this Crop is to 
grow: by theſe Articles he will be led to know how far it is 
proper for him to encourage, or ſuffer the ſtanding of it after 
the material gathering for Seed: for in ſome Caſes it may be 
not at all worth while, and in others very profitable. 

If from the Circumſtances and Situation of the Ground, 
and his Stock, he find it adviſeable to continue the Growth, 
he will vaſtly increaſe it by a proper Management. 

If it be ſown at random, according to the common Methods 
of Huſbandry, it muſt be hand-hoed juſt as the Shoots appear. 
Nature may be left to herſelf for a little 'Time, after the Stalks 
are cut down, and ſhe will give Strength enough to the Roots 
to make the Shoot; but then if a dry Seaſon follow, as is 
uſually the Caſe, theſe young Shoots will turn yellow, and 
threaten Decay. p 

In this Caſe it will be proper to ſend in the Hoers to clear 
the Ground between the Stumps, and the deeper they cut the 
better, for the beſt Work of this Kind is very ſuperficial and 
ſhallow. : 

The Weeds are few and ſmall that can ſtand upon a ripe 
Ccleſeed Ground, ſo that the deſtroying theſe is but a flight 
Part of the Deſign in Hoeing : its great Advantage lies in 


breaking the Ground, and making it better receive 4nd = 
| e 
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the Dews, therefore let it be broke as much as this ſlight In- 
ſtrument will do it. : 

This Hoeing has alſo another Uſe, which is the cutting a- 
ſunder ſome of thoſe fibrous Roots that ſpread from the Bottom 
of the Stalk, under the Surface. Each broken Root in this Caſe 
will ſend out many new ones, and theſe will have a freſh broken 
Earth wherein to ſpread, and to draw that Nouriſhment with 
which the Dews and Rains enrich it. This we have ſhewn al- 
ready to be extreamly effectual in the ſupplying all Plants with 
Nouriſhment, from the deeper and more perfect Method of 
Hoeing ; and we ſee that in this ſlight and imperfect Kind, 
the Freſhneſs and free Growth of the Shoots immediately 
after ſhews the Benefit. 

From this, which is the Method to be uſed for promoting 
the free and ſtrong Growth of the Shoots in the common Way 
of Huſbandry, we ſhall proceed to that more beneficial Way 
of doing it by the Horſehoeing Method, when the Plants have 
been ſown by the Drill. Nothing is of ſo great Service to this 
Crop, and indeed, as we have ſaid already, to any other, as 
the breaking the Ground while the Plants are growing upon 
it; but this Advantage is always the greater, as the breaking 
the Earth has been done the more perfectly. 

We have adviſed the Farmer to conſider the particular Si- 
tuation of his Farm, his Stock, and the Value of his Land, in 
order to determine whether or not he ſhall continue to raiſe 
Coleſeed upon the ſame Piece of Ground. If he reſolve to do 
this, we have ſhewn him how it is to be effected in the com- 
mon Method, by promoting the Growth of the young Shoots ; 
but this is only for a Time: on the contrary, in the Horſe- 
hoeing Method, the ſame Piece of Land, if the Farmer think 
convenient, may bear Coleſeed for ever, and that in a very 
beneficial Method, not only for the Crop, but the feeding. 

In this Caſe we are to ſuppoſe the Coleſeed raiſed in double 
Rows, with proper Intervals between Pair and Pair, as we have 
directed. It is now we will ſay, Ju Nx, the Plants are vigo- 
rous, and they will ſoon be ready for cutting. The Method 
of doing this we ſhall ſhew in the ſucceeding Chapter. 

The Intervals afford an excellent Space for the Management 


of the Plants when cut, and as ſoon as they are cleared off, and 


the Seed threſhed out, they are to be plowed up with the Horſe 
Hoe or Hoe Plow. 'This deep plowing furniſhes the Roots of 
the old Plants with abundant Nouriſhment, ſo that they ſhoot 
up the Sprouts before-mentioned in vaſt Abundance, and 


with great Strength; and at the ſame Time double on 
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of freſh Seed may be ſown in the Middle of each Interval for 
a ſucceeding Crop. In this Caſe both will flouriſh greatly. The 
Leaves from the Roots of the new ſown Plants, and the Sprouts 
from the Stumps of the old ones; theſe laſt will grow with a 
rticular Freſhneſs and Vigour, becauſe all the working of the 
intermediate Earth for the ſowing of the new Crop, will be ſo 
many Additions of Tillage upon Tillage for them ; and the 
Roots of the Seedlings will not ſpread fo far at firſt as to inter. 
fere with them. Thus they will grow and flouriſh together 
during the Remainder of the Summer, the Autumn and the 
Winter; and in early Spring, there will be a double Supply of 
Food for the Sheep. | 
In the End of Marcn when the Sprouts are well eaten 
down, for the Sheep having their Choice of both, will be 
fondeſt of them, they are to be plowed up by the Hoe Plow; 
and the Places where they ſtood are to be made the Intervals 
tor the new Crop. i 
This new Succeſſion will by the Time juſt mentioned, have 
ſpread out their Roots in Abundance toward the Places where 
the old Crop grew: the plowing up of the Roots of that 
Crop, will break and cut off thoſe of the young Plants ; and 
this Earth being thoroughly broken by the ſame Operation, 
will be rendered full of Nouriſhment, and ready to receive 
thoſe innumerable new ones that will grow from the broken 
Ends of the old. Thus the Ground will be by the ſame Ope- 
ration cleared and tilled, and the Crop will grow in a ſurpriz- 
ing Manner; much better than any other Way. The Plants 
will be very vigorous, large, and full of Seed, and the Crop 
will be ripe and ready for cutting, a Fortnight ſooner than that 
raiſed the common Way. 
In this Manner, only repeating the ſame Management on 
every new Occaſion, the ſame Piece of land may be made to 
yield a continual Succeſſion of Coleſeed Crops, without fal- 
lowing; and, if it be tolerably good Earth, without Manure. 
One thing there is, concerning which we muſt caution the 
Farmer who ſhall have the Senſe and Spirit” to raiſe Coleſeed 
this Way, which is, the guarding againſt the two great Lux- 
uriancy of the Crop for Sprouts. We have ſaid they advance 
ſlowly during the Summer, in the common Way, and that 
it 15 to his great Advantage, for otherwiſe they would run up 
to Stalk, which is not his Intereſt, as not the Seed but the 
Leaf is to be uſeful to him the enſuing Spring. | 
If Rains happen ſoon after the cutting the old Plants, this 
Accident of the new Shoots running to Stalk is apt to happen 
in the common Way of Huſbandry, becauſe more Nouriſh- 
| ment 
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ment is ſupplied by the Moiſture than is wanted in the Leaves ; 
and the ſame Thing happens much more certainly from the 
deep plowing the Intervals, when the Coleſeed is raiſed by the 
Drill and Horſehoeing Method : therefore if Rain falls ſoon 
after, or if the Shoots are over rank without that Aſſiſtance, 
as will often be the Caſe when the Ground is tolerably good, 
let him go round the Field himſelf up and down every Inter- 
val, or employ ſome truſty Perſon to do it, and with his 
Thumb and Finger knip off the Top of every Shoot that is 
running up to Stalk. By this the Advance upwards, which 
is of no Uſe, will be ſtopped, and the ſame abundant Nou- 
nſhment which was ſupplying the Growth that Way, will 
furniſh new Shoots upon the Sides of the firſt. So that in a 
Field of this Plant, tolerably good as to Soil, and managed in 
this Manner, there ſhall ſtand, as it were, a Foreſt of green 
low Buſhes without one Stalk, riſing toward flowering : for 
when ſuch as were moſt forward are nipped this Way, the 
cold Weather coming on checks them, and all the Nouriſh- 
ment they draw from that abundant Reſource of Tillage, 
will go to enlarge the firſt Leaves and form others. A little 
Obſervation of what paſſes in the common Courſe of Nature 
on other Occaſions, will ſhew the Farmer how eſſential and 
material a Point it is to nip theſe riſing Stalks. They will be 
of no Uſe as to Seed, that we have ſhewn him already. 

It is not a Crop of Seed he now wants, that he has had 
before, what he in this Caſe deſires to have is a Supply of 
Leaves, for the Food of his Cattle; and the Merit of this 
Crop is, that theſe Leaves be numerous and freſh, and full of 


Juice. Let him obſerve what happens to the Leaves of other 


Plants: when they have all the Nouriſhment to themſelves, 
they are numerous, freſh, and full of Juice ; but as ſoon as 


the Stalk has got to any Height, and the Rudiments of Flow- 


ers and Seeds appear, this being the great Intent of Nature 
in the Oeconomy of all Plants, the Nouriſhment taken in by 
the Root all goes there. The Leaves that were freſh, juicy, 
and green, become withered, dry, and yellow ; the older ones 
fall off, no new ones grow in the Place, and in fine all decay, 
and the Stalk alone remains riſing naked from the Root. 

The Uſe of the Leaves which riſe firſt from the Root, is of 
the ſame Kind with that of the gaudy and beautiful Parts of 
the Flower. We have obſerved before, that although theſe 


ſeem the Perfection, and greateſt Beauty and Excellence of 


the Plant, they are intended only to ſhield and defend the little 
obſcure Rudiment of the Fruit, or Seed Veſſel, that ſtands in 
their Centre; and in the ſame Manner that fine ſpreading 
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Shew of Leaves, which firſt riſe from the Root of a Plant, 
are in Reality of no other Uſe than to ſecure and preſerve 
the little Rudiment of the Stalk, which is hid in their Centre. 

We ſee that as ſoon as the Duſt from the little Buttons in 
the Flower has impregnated- the Rudiment of the Fruit, the 
gaudy Leaves decay and fall off, the Nouriſhment being al 
conveyed to the uſeful Part, the Fruit or Seed Veſſel; and in 
the ſame Manner, as ſoon as theſe Leaves have defended 
throughout the Winter the young Bud of a Stalk, and that 
by the Heat of the Spring Sun begins to riſe in Height, and 
ſhew its Buds for flowering, all the Nouriſhment is conveyed 
to it; the lower Leaves have done their Buſineſs, and they 
fade and periſh. 

The Caſe is juſt the ſame in the Shoots from the old Stun 
of Coleſeed, as in the Leaves from the Root at the firſt ſow. 
ing. The Leaves that rife from the Top, and from eve 
Joint of the old Stump, have the Rudiment of a Stalk within 
them. This is the Purpoſe of Nature, but it is the Far- 
mer's Buſineſs in the preſent Inſtance, to check it. When it 
riſes the Leaves will fade, but ſo long as it is kept down, whe- 
ther that be done by Art or Accident, all the Nouriſhment in- 
tended for it by Nature, will be given to the Leaves. This is 
the Reaſoning upon which the Practice of nipping off the 
Buds of the Coleſeed Sprouts is founded. We would have the 
Farmer underſtand all he is adviſed to practiſe. 


CHAP. LXI. Of the gathering of Caleſeed. 


Oward the End of Jux the Colefeed Plant, in what- 

ever Way it hath been raiſed, wilt be fit to cut. The 
Huſbandman muſt therefore keep his Eye upon his Field 
very carefully toward that Period; for it is of the utmoſt 
Importance to him to ſeize it when it comes. No Day of 
the Month, or other preciſe Time, can be named for the g- 
thering this Crop, becaufe the Differences of Soils and Seaſons 
promote and retard its ripening ; and even the Variety of Ma- 
nagement, or the Age of the Plant, may make ten Days or a 
Fortnight Difference in the ripening in two Fields of the 
fame Soil in the ſame Year. We have told the Huſbandman 
about what time he is to expect it; and ſhall add the Signs b) 
which he ſhall know that it is fit for Harveſt. One caution we 
muſt give him withal, that as the Soil and Method of Culture 
may make a very great Alteration in the Time of ripening, be 
muſt be upon the Watch accordingly, expecting it earlier b 
a Fortnight in rich Soils and the moſt careful Conduct, - 
| C 
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he need in poor Land in the common Way. It will be in 
vain that we lay down the Signs of its ripening, if he ſlips 
the Time. 

We have obſerved that the Coleſeed Plant has ſmall Flow- 
ers on the Tops of the Stalks and Branches, which when the 
Leaves fall off are ſucceeded by Pods. As the Flowers that 
opened firſt are thus followed by the Seed Veſſels, other Flow- 
ers open upon the Tops, which ſhoot up continually higher 
and higher. Thus, when the Plant begins to flower, nothing 
is ſeen but a little Button or Tuft of Buds at the Top of the 
Stalk, and of every Branch, with one or two Flowers opened 
or opening upon it ; but when it has been ſome time flower- 
ing, the Aſpect differs, for then the Branches having length- 
ened, from the Time of their beginning to flower, all that 
Part of them which was the Top, and where ſucceſſively the 
former Flowers appear, is covered with Seed Veſſels; thus 
each Branch terminates in a Spike or Seed Veſlel, a Foot or 
more in Length, with a few Flowers at its Top. 

The Quantity of Seed is the Riches of the Crop, there- 
fore it would appear at firſt Sight, that the longer the Plant 
ſtood, ſo long as it continued flowering, the more advanta- 
geous would be the Growth, but there are Limits to this En- 
creaſe, beyond which all is Waſte. 

The Courſe of Nature is to ripen theſe Seeds, and then 
ſhed them upon the Ground for producing the Plant again : 
therefore when ripe the Pods open of themſelves, and the 
Seeds are loſt. This no Art can prevent; and for that Reaſon 
the Time is to be watched when any of them begin to open, 
and that is the exact Period for gathering. | 
When a new Flower is formed, the Rudiment of the Pod 
from which the laſt fell, is but ſmall ; it continues to encreaſe 
in Size before it begins to harden, or properly ſpeaking to 
ripen, ſo that ſeveral ſucceſſive young ones are left by the 
Flowers before any one is ripe. 'This is the Occaſion of the 
Length of the Spike of Pods, while all are yet entire ; but 
when they begin to open, let the Huſbandman be ſpeedy in 
gathering, for he will deceive himſelf very much if he ima- 
ine it as well to let it alone awhile, ſuppoſing the new formed 
ods at the Top of the Stalk will make Amends for the old 
ones that are loſt at the Bottom : the loweſt Pods are the 
faireſt always, and three of the young ones will not ſupply the 
Place of one of the lower. ” 

The Farmer now underſtands the Period whereat his Crop 
is to be gathered; and it will be eaſy for him to judge at Sight 
when it is about to arrive at that Condition. 

T 2 The 
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The Length of the Spikes of Pods is one obvious and fa. 
miliar Token, while they are ſhort the Crop cannot be fit to 
gather, becauſe, while they are in that Condition there are 
but few of them, and none of theſe are ripe. 

When theſe Spikes have got a conſiderable Length, their 
Colour 1s to be regarded. The Pods while young are always 


green, as they grow toward Ripeneſs they loſe that Colour, 


at firſt they become pale, then yellowiſh, and laſtly browniſh, 
The whole Spike, while very young, is green. 

When ſome of the Pods approach toward Ripeneſs they 
change Colour, and the Greenneſs is only feen at Top; when, 
upon a curſory View, there are ſome found to grow browniſh 
at the Bottom, and thofe in the Middle are yellowiſh or pale, 
thoſe at the 'Fop only being green, then the Time of gather. 
ing is at Hand. It is the Intereſt of the Owner to let them 
ſtand ſo long as all are ſafe, but no longer. He is therefore 
now to look into the Field once or twice every Day, in a more 
ſtrict Manner. He muſt examine the bottom Pods of the 
ripeſt Spikes; ſo long as theſe are cloſe all is ſafe ; but as ſoon 
as ſome of them begin to open the Time of gathering the Crop 
is come, for after this every Hour ſtanding will be attended 
with Loſs. | | 

The beſt Method of cutting Coleſeed is with a ſtrong Sickle, 
m the ſame Manner as W heat isreaped : but this muſt be done 
carefully. There is no Part of the Farmer's Occupation that 
requires more expert and honeſt Labourers than this. The 
Stalks are pretty thick, and by that Time the Seed is ripened 
thus far they have loſt their juicy Condition, and are grown 
hard and ſticky. They are not eaſy to be cut, and yet that 
muſt be done evenly, and with little ſhaking. A great deal of 
Care 1s to be taken, that the Sickle goes eafily through them, 
and when ſeparated from the Root they muſt be laid gently 
down in Handfnls, that they may dry. 

About one third Part of the Seed 1s ripe at that 'Time when 
the loweſt Pods are ready to open : in the lying expoſed to the 
Heat of the Sun at this Seaſon, more than another third har- 
dens, and becomes good; fo that above two thirds of the 
whole Quantity of Pods yield good Seed, and. this is all that 
can be expected; for if the Farmer were to ſtay for the n- 
pening of the other third, while growing, he would loſe the 
Seed from the lower Pods, which is much more valuable; and 
the Seed is of a ſufficient Growth to ripen or harden in the 
Sun after the Plant is cut down. . 

In the- common Way of ſowing Coleſeed, *tis difficult to 
lay the Handfuls well to dry from the reaping, and a buen 
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deal of the beſt Seed is loſt for want of this Advantage; but in 
the Way 15 drilling all will be eaſy, and there will be no 
Danger of Loſs, for the Intervals will ſerve excellently for 
ſpreading the Plants. i 

When the Crop has been once laid on the Ground it is not 
to be ſtirred till dry, for the Seeds in the lower Pods are ſo 
looſe, that they will ſhake out with the leaſt Motion, and be 
loſt. What is required from this Expoſure is to dry and har- 
den them, and they will get this ſufficiently by lying tolerably 
thin, without being moved. If the Weather be very hot the 
Buſineſs is done the ſooner, if otherwiſe ſomewhat more Time 
is required, generally from ten Days to a Fortnight proves 
ſufficient. The Proof that they are dried enough is, when 
the Pods toward the upper Part of the Spikes open eaſily, and 
the Seeds in them are hard. 


CHAP. LXII. Of threſbing the Plants, and the Uſe of 
the Seed. 


HEN the whole is in this Condition, nothing is re- 
- quired but to get it to the Barn and threſh it. In 
LINCOLNSHIRE they ſave themſelves a Part of this Trouble, 
by threſhing it in the Field; they ſpread a large Sheet upon 
a level Part of the Ground, and lay a Quantity of the Herb 
on it : a little threſhing does to diſlodge the Seeds, which are 
already looſe and moſt of them in Danger of falling out 
of their own Accord. I have ſeen this practiſed without 
much Loſs; but it is an irregular and aukward Method ; 


it leaves the Farmer's Produce, after all his Toil, very much 


at the Mercy of the Winds, and cannot be performed ſo well 
2s in Doors. 

The Method I would therefore recommend to the Huſ- 
bandman, if the Ground be any thing near Home, is this : 
let a Parcel of large Sheets be ſpread in the Field, and the 
dried Stalks carefully taken up in their Bundles, and laid on 
them. Each Sheet will hold a great deal this Way; for 
though the Parcels muſt be very gently moved to the Sheet, 
they may be preſſed hard, and handled roughly there; for 
what Seeds fall out will be ſaved. 

When the Sheets have as much in them as they will hold, 
the Edges and Corners are to be gathered in and faſtened, and 
the ſeveral Parcels are to he carried to, the Barn : there they 
are to be threſhed with a careful but light Hand, that all the 


Seed may be got out, and as little of it as poſſible bruiſed, 


for it is tender and eaſily hurt, eſpecially when freſh. 
'F3 | After 
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After it is ſeparated from the Refuſe that was mixed a. 
mong it in the threſhing, it muſt be ſpread on a Floor pretty 
thin, and turned often till it is thoroughly dry and hardened; 
for otherwiſe, when put up, it will quickly grow damp and 
mouldy. 

'F 4 Seed thus prepared for keeping is alſo in a better Con- 
dition for immediate Uſe, than when too green: the Farmer 
may ſell it, or ſend it to the Mill on his own Account to be 
ground and preſſed for Rape Oil, the Sale of which is certain, 
and the Price, conſidering the Charge, tolerably high. If 
the Seed be ſold as ſoon as threſhed and dry, it brings from 
eighteen to two and twenty Shillings a Quarter, and the Pro- 
duce at an Average in the common Way of Management, 
and upon middling Ground, may be reckoned at five Quarters 
to an Acre: much more Advantage may be made of it, if the 
Farmer will have the Oil drawn himſelf; and in the Method 
we have propoſed by the Drill and Horſehoeing Huſbandry, 
it will be eaſy for him at any Time to double his Profits: in 
many Caſes, taking all the neceſſary Care, and making the 
moſt of his Produce, he may make it treble. 

We have obſerved that in the new Method of Huſbandry, 
the ſame Piece of Land may be made to bear Coleſeed ever 
ſo many Years in Succeſſion. According to the vulgar Prac- 
| tice the ſeveral Kinds of Corn may be ſown after it. In 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, where the Land is rich, they find 
Coleſeed a very good Preparer of it for Barley or Wheat; 
in EINCOLNSHIRE, where it is not ſo good, they ſow Oats 
after it very profitably. 

The Uſe of the Coleſeed is not over when the Oil has been 
preſſed from it. The Cakes that remain are a large Quantity, 
and as the freſh Leaves feed Sheep, theſe in a proper Method 
of giving them, turn to a very good Account for feeding of 
Cows. In Winter this is an excellent Food for them, for 
keeping them in Heart and Strength, at a 'Time when other 
good Food 1s ſcarce. 

Calves are alſo to be fed with Coleſeed Cakes very profita- 
bly, but that in a particular Manner. After the Oil is preſſed 
out as clean as the common Practice can obtain it, there till 
remains ſo much of it in the Cakes, that when they are beat 
to Powder, and mixed with hot Water, they make it white 
and milky, in the fame Manner as ſweet Almonds beat up 
with Water make an Emulſion. This is the Way of giving 
it to Calves, and it proves a very rich, wholeſome, and 
ſtrengthening Food. Calves may be fed with this from three 
Days old, till they are fit to eat Graſs or Hay. la 
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In FLANDERS and HorranD, where Coleſeed is raiſed, 
and its Oil preſſed in great Quantity, and to great Advantage, 
they conſtantly make both theſe Uſes of the Oil Cakes: it is 
ſurprizing that in many, nay in moſt Parts of ENGLAND, 
where they raiſe this Crop, they know no other Uſe of» the 
Cakes than as firing. In LixcoLnsnire they heat Ovens 
with them, while they want Winter Proviſion for their Cows. 
In ſome few Places, and but few, they have got into the Me- 
thod of giving the Cakes in Water to their Calves. 

There are many Reaſons to wiſh this Species were more 
cultivated than it is in ENGLAND, but there is but poor 
Hope of that being brought about, when thoſe who do 
raiſe it know but a ſmall Part of its Management, or its Ad- 


vantages. 
CH AP. LXIII. Of Liguorice. 


Itherto we have treated of Articles known to be raiſed 

by Huſbandmen, in different Parts of the Kingdom, 
and familiar by Name among Country People; ſo that the 
Farmer who never had before thought of raiſing them him- 
ſelf, yet knew others did ſo: here we mention one, which, 
being leſs common in the Profeſſion, may make ſome of the 
common PraQiſers of Huſbandry wonder at its being added to 
the Lift of Things recommended to them for Culture. They 
know Liquorice by Name, and they are ſenſible that it brings 
a large Price at the Druggiſt's: much of it is imported from 
GERMANY, and other Parts of Eu ROPE, but we can acquaint 
thoſe Farmers who have not been in the Way of knowing it, 
that very conſiderable Quantities of this valuable Root are 
raiſed in Fields, in ſome Parts of ENGLAND, and may be in 
many others. We have all along obſerved, that great Gains 
are to be made in Huſbandry by going out of the common 
Road, and this is one of the Inſtances. 

We would not adviſe the Farmer to let alone his common 
Occupation, or to neglect the uſual Articles of his Profeſſion ; 
on the contrary, we have made it an eſſential Part of our 
Work to inform him of every Method of managing them to 
the beſt Advantage; but with the Cultivation of theſe we 
would have him keep his Eyes open to that of other Things: 
particular Soils and Situations ſuit particular Growths, and we 
would have him a Maſter of the ſeveral Articles in his Buſi- 
neſs, uncommon as well as common ; that when he has an 
Opportunity of gaining conſiderably, by adding ſome new 
Species, he may not over-look the Advantage, It is in this 
T 4 Light 
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Light we propoſe Liquorice to his Conſideration ; and having 
thus far explained the Intent of naming it in this Place, ſhall 
proceed to acquaint him with the Nature of the Plant, its 
proper Soil, its Culture and Advantages. 

The Root of the Liquorice Plant is a Yard long, and as 
thick as a Man's Thumb. It is ſoft but very tough, brown 
on the Outſide, and yellowiſh within: it is full of Juice, and 
though not eaſily broken, may be beat out into a Kind of 
thready Subſtance : its Taſte is very ſweet and pleaſant, it 
ſpreads and encreaſes naturally in the Ground, and is leſs in 
Danger of Accidents than moſt other Roots. 

From this Root riſe the Stalks, which are tall, firm, and 
tough ; they are a Yard or more in Height, they have but 
few Branches, they are of a brown Colour, and covered 
with a Kind of clammy Moiſture, ſo that they ſtick to the 
Fingers when touched. | 

The Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Tare, each 
being compoſed of a great many ſmaller ones, placed on the 
two Sides of a Stalk, or middle Rib. 

The Flowers are alſo of the Form of thoſe of the Vetch 
or Tare, but ſmall and inconſiderable; and they are ſucceed- 
ed by Pods, which are ſhort, flatted, and upright. 

The Flower of the Liquorice ſtands in a ſmall green Cup, 
which remains after it 1s fallen, and encompaſſes the Bottom 
of the Pod. This Cup 1s compoſed of a ſingle Leaf, which 
is hollow at the Bottom, and toward the upper Part is divided 
into two Lips: the upper Lip is again divided into three Parts, 
two narrow and pointed at the Sides, and the middle one 
broader and nicked in the Middle : the under Lip is undivided, 
and 1s narrow and pointed. 'This is the Cup which receives 
and ſuſtains the Flower. The Flower itſelf is compoſed of 
four Leaves, in the Manner of all the Pea and Tare Kind. 
In the Body of the Flower there are ten Filaments, one 
ſtands alone, and the other nine in a Cluſter; at the Tops 
of all theſe there are round Buttons, and in the Centre of theſe 
riſes a ſmall Lump, which is the Rudiment of the Fruit or 
Pod; this is buried in the Cup, and ſends out a long Filament 
pierced at the Top, to receive the Duſt from theſe Buttons for 
impregnating the Seeds. 

When the Flower has fallen off, this Rudiment by Degrees 
enlarges into a ſhort, flat, and ſharp Pod, in which are a few 
Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. There are two Kinds of Liquorice 
beſide the common, diſtinguiſhed the one by havihg hairy, 
and the other prickly Pods, but theſe are not worth the Far- 
mer's Notice; the Smoothneſs of the Pod diſtinguiſhes Ne 
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right genuine Liquorice uſed by the Apothecaries, as does 
alſo the Bigneſs, Juicyneſs, and fine Taſte of the Root; 
the others have ſweet Roots, but they are harder and leſs 
pleaſant. 

The common Liquorice is a Nativeof GERMANY, FRANck, 
Spain, and ITALY; we have it not wild in ENGLAND, but, 
being natural to Climates ſo much reſembling our own, it 
grows with us in Perfection. | 

It was very well known to the Antients, who called it 
Adipſos, becauſe it conquers both Hunger and Thirſt, TE.“ 
OPHRASTUS mentions it under the Name of the ScyrHIAN 
Root, SCYTHIA being the firſt Country where it was known 
to be cultivated. It ſerved theſe People by Way of Nouriſh- 
ment, they would live a long Time upon this Root and Mares 
Milk Cheeſe, without ſeeking after any other Food. It is 
raiſed in ſome Parts of YORKsHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
and SURRY with us, and may be introduced in many other 
Places, to the great Benefit of the induſtrious Planter. 


C HAP. LXIV. Of the proper Soil for Liquorice. 
LMOST all Plants thrive beſt in a rich Soil, but Li- 


quorice will not grow in any other. One Requiſite 
more there muſt be in the Land for this Purpoſe, that is, 
the Soil muſt run deep. The thriving of Liquorice depends 
altogether upon the free Depth of the Mould, and its Length 
of Root, which is the great Advantage cannot be expected in 
any other. | 

We expect to ſee. the Root a Yard or more in Length, 
and it muſt have free Paſſage, otherwiſe it will not grow 
ſtrait; this Regularity of Shape is not only a great Beauty, 
but a real Advantage, for the crooked Roots are never ſo ten- 
der and juicy as the others, nor do they ſo ſoon arrive at their 
due Growth. 

The proper Ground for Liquorice is that which has a deep 
Coat of mellow Earth, a black Mould that begins directly un- 
der the Turf, and runs three Spit deep, without any great 
Mixture of other Matter in the Way. This is the beſt natu- 
ral Soil for this valuable Plant, but there are others which will 
do by Nature, and others yet that may be ſo prepared by Art, 
as very well to anſwer the Purpoſe. | 

After this fine black Mould the next Soil in Nature is a 
deep rich Loam, that has not much of the Clay in its Com- 
poſition, and has a good deal of fine Garden Mould among 
It. 
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The third natural Soil that we ſhall name as fit for this 
Plant, is the deep, warm, ſandy Kind, which is not barren, 
but with its Lightneſs and Warmth has ſome Richneſs. 

In all theſe Soils the Depth ought to be at leaſt a Yard, be. 
fore there is any hard Bottom, and that muſt be examined ; 
for if it prove a Clay the Liquorice will never thrive, becauſe 
of the Coldneſs and Dampneſs that naturally attend ſuch an 
2 Stratum, the wet lodging upon it and ſtarving the hole 

il. 

What the Liquorice requires for perfect thriving, conſiſts 
in four Articles, Depth to penetrate, Lightneſs in the Soil 
that it may make its Way eaſily, Warmth to promote its 
Growth, and Richneſs to ſupply its Nouriſhment. Theſe 
Advantages it enjoys in various Degrees, in the ſeveral natural 
Soils we have named, for no one of them has them all in Per- 
fection; and therefore it may be poſſible by Art to provide a 
Soil for the Growth of Liquorice, which ſhall be better than 
any of theſe. 

To explain this by Particulars. In the mellow Earth or 
black Mould, there is often Depth and Lightneſs enough, and 
there is always Richneſs to ſupply it Nouriſhment ; but 
then this Soil is apt to be cold: there wants therefore the 
fourth Article, Warmth, to promote its ſpeedy: Encreaſe in 
Bigneſs. In the ſame Manner in ſome of the loamy Soils there 
is Lightneſs, Depth, and Warmth, but there wants Rich- 
neſs; and finally, in the ſandy there is Depth, Lightneſs, and 
Warmth in the greateſt Degree, but there wants Richneſs and 
Nouriſhment. The Effect of theſe ſeveral Advantages and 
Diſadvantages in the Soil, for the Growth of Liquorice, | 
have regarded in the Obſervations I have made on the Places 
where I have ſeen it grow. 

Thus in VoRKSsHIRE, where the Soil is a mellow rich 
Earth, as about PomFRET, the Liquorice is very large and 
Juicy, but it grows ſlowly : In NoTTINGHAMSHIRE the Soil 
is loamy, and the Liquorice grows moderately, but is inferior 
to the PomrrEtT Kind; and in SurRY, where the Soil is 
fandy, the Root grows quick, but it is meagre, dry, and 
poue :it never has the fine juicy Texture, or rich Taſte of the 

ORKSHIRE Kind. 

From theſe Advantages and DefeQs in the Plantations of 
others, the judicious Farmer will find the Way to make the 
beſt Profit of his own, by adding what is e in each, 
and avoiding what is amiſs. It is to be obſerved, that in the 
preceding Obſervations we ſpeak of theſe ſeveral Soils left to 


Nature, for when they are manured they are changed ; and . 
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is impoſſible to deſcribe the Soil of any Place, as altered by 
the various Means of Culture. 

To theſe ſeveral Grounds for the Service of this Article, we 
are to add the made Soils about LONDON, where there is a 
great deal of Liquorice raiſed in the Grounds of Planters to a 
conſiderable Profit. This is large and juicy, but it is not ſo 
good as the YORKSHIRE Root, it is leſs tough, and is more 
ſubject to Accidents, nor has it the fine yellow Colour, or true 
rich Taſte of the beſt Northern Liquorice. It will grow 
mouldy if laid up in damp Sand, whereas the YORKSHIRE 
Kind will be perfectly well in that Manner for a long Time; 
and when beaten out for Uſe the Threads are more wet, and 
as it were rotten ; they have not the ſtringy Toughneſs of right 
Liquorice : the Plant is the fame in all theſe Conditions, tis 
the Soil only that makes the Difference. The Liquorice of 
SURRY 1s ſtarved, that of NoTTINGHAMSHIRE 1s but half 
nouriſhed, and that raiſed in Gardens about LONDON is 
over- ſupplied with Nouriſhment, and that is of too rank and 
moiſt a Kind : the ſame 1s the Caſe with many other of the 
Products of theſe common Gardens, though leſs regarded. 

We ſee by the ſeveral natural Soils, and their Effect, and 
by that of the made Ground about Lo N DON, that each of the 
others may be improved ; conſequently that a made Soil may 
be better for Liquorice than any of them, but we ſee at the 
ſame Time, that the Garden Ground about Loxpox is not 
the right Kind; what the careful Huſbandman is to learn 
theretore from theſe ſeveral Obſervations 1s, that there is an 
eaſy Way of mending any natural Soil, for the Production of 
Liquorice; and that whatever his Ground naturally be, he 
may convert it into a proper Sort by additional Mixtures. 

The ſeveral Defects and Faults of thoſe Soils, on which 
Liquorice is propagated in different Counties of ENGLAND, 
are ſo oppoſite to one another, that whoever has confidered 
the Principles laid down in the Beginning of this Work, will 
find it is very poſſible, and very eaſy to improve any one of 
them, by a Mixture of the other; and conſequently, that if 
he have a Soil of the Nature of any one of theſe, he may im- 
prove it and encreaſe his annual Produce greatly, by mixing 
with it ſome other Soil of the Nature of one of the others. 

Thus if he have a mellow Earth, or deep black Mould, of 
the Nature of the PomrrET Kind, he will know that Li- 
quorice will grow fine, but flowly with him; therefore let 
him, when he digs up his Ground of this Kind, mix with it 
a good Quantity of Sand, ſuch as compoſes the principal 25 
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of the Soil in SURRY; and this will make it grow quicker, 
while there is yet enough of the natural Richneſs of the Earth 
to feed it very well. In the ſame Manner, if his Soil be loamy, 
as that of NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, or ſandy, as that of Surry, 
let him add mellow Earth to it, and he will make his Li- 
quorice rich, while the natural Condition of the Ground con- 
tinues to haſten its Growth. 

He ſees in the ſame Manner the Effect of Manure about 
LonpoN, where it is uſed in great Plenty; and he finds it 
has Advantages and Faults. The Advantages it poſſeſſes are 
owing to the Dung that is uſed, and the Faults are owing to 
the Rankneſs of that Dung, which is too much for a Root of 
this Kind. 

Having laid thus before him the Reaſons of every thing he 
is to do, I ſhall add by Way of Example, what I have myſelf 
practiſed with great Succeſs, for the raiſing this Species, and 
lay down what I am convinced 1s the very beſt Method of im- 
proving and preparing a Soil for it. I ſhall limit it to the ſingle 
Inftance of my own Experience; but the Effect being ſeen, 
the Steps may be varied according to Occaſion. 

I had a Field of an Acre, or ſomewhat leſs, the Soil was a 
good light Loam, but not very rich, and it ran near three 
Feet deep, with a firm light Gravel at the Bottom. It came 
into my Mind to try this for Liquorice, and I prepared it in 
this Manner; I threw on thirty Load of very old and well 
rotted Dung ; and forty Load of Mud, from the Bottom of a 
River that ran near it. All this I plowed deep in, and repeated 
this Operation till it was thoroughly mixed with the natural 
Soil. This had before been of a yellowiſh or Orange Hue, 
and ſandy; but when this Addition was well wrought in it 
looked black, and broke mellow, in the Way of Garden 
Mould. This Field bore the fineſt Liquorice I ever ſaw any 
where, and I have examined moſt that is raiſed in ENGLAND. 
As to the Manner of planting it, that will be delivered in the 
following Chapter. 4 


CHAP. LXV. Of planting Liguorice. 
L ICE, though raiſed in Fields, requires a Sort 


of Carden Culture. The Spade is a much more proper 
Inſtrument for preparing the Land for its Reception, than the 


Plow ; for it requires to be broke and rendered fine, to a Depth 


that the Field Inſtruments can never reach. 
There is this Comfort however to the Huſbandman in Re- 
ſpeQ of it, that if the Land require a very expenſive Tillage, 


the 
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the leſs of it ſerves; a few Acres will yield a vaſt Produce in 
this Root, and the Price is ſo much greater than that of moſt 
other Things he can raiſe, that there is no Reaſon to grudge 
the Charges. 

To make the Ground ready for receiving of Liquorice, it 
is firſt to be dug up carefully, but even this is not to be done 
in made or improved Soils, till the Additions have been tho- 
roughly blended and rotted in the Ground. 

Thus ſuppoſing an Earth improved as in the laſt Chapter, 
by the Addition of rotten Dung and Mud, theſe are to be 
plowed in toward Autumn, and the whole 1s to be broke again 
once or twice, during the open Weather in the ſucceeding 
Winter, and ſo left to mellow ; for the Dung will not other- 
wiſe thoroughly break and mix with the Soil. If it remain in 
Strings or Cakes, it will not be eaſily broke by the Spade; 
and if it remain whole, will break in upon that perfect Light- 
neſs of the Earth, which is ſo eſſential to the Growth of Li- 
quorice. For if there be the leaſt Thing to obſtruQ the Paſ- 
ſage of the Roots, they loſe their Straitneſs, and after that 
they never thrive. 

When the Ground has lain thus the Remainder of the 
Winter, let it be dug in the following Spring with particular 
Care, and in a peculiar Manner. Let the Labourers be ſent in 
about the Middle of FeBRUARY, and let the Maſter's own 
Eye be over them, or that of ſome truſty Perſon in his Stead. 
They muſt dig every Part of the Earth thoroughly, no leſs 
than three Spits deep; and as they lay it, muſt carefully break 
every Lump, though but ſmall, that the Ground may be 
ſmooth and level at the Surface, and be in a Manner as fine 
as Sand all the Way down. This will never be honeſtly done 


without great looking after, and it is very eſſential that it be 


ſo done; the Expence is conſiderable, but the Profit anſwers ; 
and of this the Huſbandman may be perfectly aſſured, that by 
my Shilling he would fave in this Work, he will loſe ten in 
the Crop. 

When the whole Piece of Ground is thus - prepared, the 
Liquorice is to be planted; and in this the ſame Care and Cau- 
tion are neceſſary as in the reſt, for the leaſt Omiſſion, or the 
leaſt Careleſsneſs, will be attended with Loſs. The firſt Care 
in this ReſpeCt is, the Choice of proper Sets or Plants; and the 
ſecond is, the placing them properly in the Ground, 

For the Choice all depends upon their being in. good Condi- 
tion, and having a good Bud, or, as the Planters call it, an 
Eye. They are to be got from the Seeds, or the —_— 
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the old Roots, and their beſt Length is a Foot, or there. 


abouts. 

The good Condition of theſe will be ſeen by their Sound. 
neſs, Freſhneſs, and clean Surface, and the Strength of the 
Bud or Eye, 1s an Article in which none can be deceived. 

Twill be toward the Beginning of March, by that Time 
the Ground is thus perfectly prepared, and the Sets are choſen, 
then they are to be planted in the following Manner. 

Let there be got ready a Gardener's Line, of ſuch Length 
as to reach croſs the Ground if ſmall ; if larger, it may be re- 
moved from Diſtance to Diſtance, a Couple of Sticks ſharp. 
ed at one End, and a Ball of thick Cord is all that 1s needful 
for this Purpoſe. Beſide the Line, there is to be a ſetting 
Stick, which may be of any convenient Length at Pleaſure; 
but it is beſt to have it of a certain Dimenſion in this Reſpect, 
that it may ſerve as a Meaſure; and for this Reaſon I adviſeit 
to be juſt a Foot and half long, with a Handle like that of a 
Spade, and a point Head, with a ſquare Piece of Iron in the 
Manner of a very large Spike, hollow'd at the large End to 
recetve the Point of the Wood, : | 

'Theſe Things being ready, let the Stake to which one End 
of the Line is faſtened, be ſtuck into the Ground a Foot from 
the Edge of the dug Part, and the Line let looſe, that the 
other Stake may be carried to the other End of the Ground, 
or as far as the Line will by its Length permit; and then it 
mult be ſtuck into the Ground, drawing the Line tight, at the 
ſame Diſtance from the Edge of the prepared or wrought Part. 
Thus there will be a ſtrait Line drawn along the Skirt of the 
Ground, within a Foot of the raw Earth. | 

Let the Planter now taking his Sets in his Apron, and the 
ſetting Stick in his Hand, begin to plant, placing the firſt Set 
at half the Stick's Length from the Edge {of the Ground. 
When he has ſet this, let him meaſure from it along the Line, 
the Length of the ſetting Stick, and then plant another, and 


ſo on to the End. This is very familiarly and eaſily done, and 


the Manner is this. 0 

Let the End of the ſetting Stick, which is pointed with Iron, 
be thruſt into the Ground, and preſſed till near the whole be 
in; let it not be ſtirred about, but juſt enough to make an 
Edge, that the Earth may not fall together. The ſetting Stick 
being gently drawn out, there will remain an open Hole of a- 
bout ſixteen Inches deep. Into this a Set of the Liquorice 13 
to be put, thruſting it carefully and evenly in, till the Head of 


it where the Eye or Bud is, be one Inch beneath the Surface: 


then the bottom End will be about the Bottom of the Hole, 
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and a little Mould being drawn over the Top, the Set is com- 
pleatly well planted. 

One being ſet in the reſt is very eaſy. The ſetting Stick is 
to be laid along the Line, its Point juſt at the Head of the Set, 
and its other End marks the Place where the next is to be 
planted ; the Length of the ſetting Stick being a Foot and 
half, and that being the moſt advantageous Diſtance at which 
Liquorice can be placed in the Row. 

This ſecond Set is to be planted exactly in the ſame Man- 
ner as the firſt, and fo on till there be a Row planted all along 
the Line. 

When one Row is thus planted, the next is to be ſet into 
the Ground. As the beſt Diſtance for Liquorice is to plant it 
in Rows at a Foot and half, fo the beſt Diſtance of the ſeveral 
Rows one from another, is two Feet and a half; and in theſe 
they are beſt fet not directly oppoſite one to another, but in 
the Chequer or Quincunx Order. 

To execute this, the firſt Row being planted, one of the 
Sticks is to be removed two Feet and a half by Meaſure into 
the Ground, and then the other, tightening the Line. Thus 
there is a Row marked out of the exact Diſtance of two Feet 
and a half from the firſt. This done, let the Planter take a 

freſh Parcel of the Sets into his Apron, and taking the ſetting 
Stick in his Hand, let him make his firſt Hole directly oppoſite 
the middle Space between the firſt and ſecond Set of the for- 
mer Row. | 

When the firſt Set is planted there, according to the Di- 
rections juſt given, let him lay down his Stick from the Top 
of that Set, and, meaſuring thus the due Diſtance of a Foot 
and a half, there plant another. | : 

This he is to continue the whole Length of the Line; and 
there will then be a ſecond Row at two Feet and a half Diſ- 
tance from the firſt, and each Plant in it will ſtand oppoſite to 
the middle vacant Space between every two of the others. 

When this ſecond Row is planted, the Line is again to be 
removed two Feet and a half farther into the Field, and a third 
Row is to be planted. The ſeveral Sets in this third Row are 
to be placed directly oppofite to.thoſe in the firſt Row; and 
when this is done, every four Plants of the firſt and third 
Row, will have one Plant of the ſecond Row in their Centre. 

This Method is to be continued interchangeably through 
the whole Field, and this is what is called the Quincunx Man- 
ner of planting; the Effect of which is, that every Way 
wherein one looks at the Plantation, when the Stalks are 


riſen, 
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riſen, there appear regular Rows of them the whole Extent ſa 


of the Field, with regular Alleys between them. P 
If the Farmer aſk, Whether this we have here delivered 

be the exact Manner in which Liquorice is planted in thoſe ul 

ſeveral Places we have named, we ſhall anſwer him, that it is ſu 

not. They no where allow ſo great a Diſtance to the Plants, W. 


but this is an Error that has prevailed in every Article of Huf. 


bandry, and which we hope to ſee ſet aſide one after another ca 
in them all. ro 
Having given him in this Detail of Particulars, the Me. In 
thod which Experience ſhews to be beſt of all others for plant- IN 
ing of Liquorice, we ſhall inform him what is the common D 
Method, if he chuſe to follow it; and ſhall lay before him Se 
the Reaſons of our particular Rules on each Head. th 
In this let us not appear to any as being too minute and cir- wi 
cumſtantial. The Gardener may ſay we need not direct him Li 
how to draw his Line; but we ſhall anſwer, That it is not to ſti 
him we are writing, it is the Farmer we are informing in the ro 
ſeveral Articles of his Profeſſion ; and ſo much of the Garde- tw 
ner's Buſineſs as is needful to him, we ſhall convey in few m 
Words, in the which he will not think us too particular. lik 
The common Way of planting Liquorice is with leſs Re- 
gularity, and at ſmaller Diſtances. In LVoRKkSHIRR they ab 
allow nine Inches Diſtance in the Rows, and a Foot and a half thi 
between Row and Row; and in ſome other Places, they plant 
the Sets at about a Foot Diſtance every Way, but without any qu 
Regard to Lines or Rows. R: 
There may be leſs Trouble in this random Method of Plant- M 
ing, but there is leſs Advantage. We have ſhewn the Farmer, ch 
that whatever Price he pays for Labour, is well returned in the of 
Encreaſe, and it is in no Inſtance more true than here. in 
In the random Way of planting Liquorice, all that can be it 
done afterwards to promote its Growth is to hoe the Ground co 
between; but in the Method of planting in Rows, the th 
Earth may be dug at Times between them, which is of the W. 
greateſt Advantage to the Growth; and thoſe who have a 
mind, may plant or ſow any ſlight rooted Crop between them. cl 
Of this we ſhall ſpeak more at large hereafter, here we are th 
only treating of the planting the Sets. ar 
e have ordered a large Space, but the Growth will nc 
be large accordingly ; any one who can count, will be able 
to ſay how vaſtly greater a Number of Liquorice Roots there ni 
will be in a Field planted at nine Inches, or a Foat Diſtance; ſr 
but Liquorice is not fold by Number, but by Weight: and : 


we will affirm, that the Quantity of Liquorice will be 4 the 
wy | | ame 
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ame Growth vaſtly greater in the diſtant than in the near 
Plantation. | 

We have ordered a ſetting Stick of a particular Form to be 
uſed for Liquorice, and with this Reaſon, that the Earth with 
ſuch a one is found to lie looſer about the Surface of the Root, 
which is a very great Benefit. 

The common Inſtrument uſed for this Purpoſe is what they 
call a Dibble ; this is the Handle of an old Spade, with a 
roundiſh Iron point. The Difference between this and the 
Implement we have ordered, is much more in Effect than 
Form. The Diſadvantage attending the Uſe of the common 
Dibble is this, that the Hole is made at once too large for the 
Set, becauſe of the "Thickneſs of the Inſtrument: then as 
the Dibble is round, the Earth is more apt to fall in than 
when it is made with a ſquare Point. For this Reaſon when 
Liquorice is planted with the Dibble, the Planter when he has 
ſtuck the Inſtrument into the Ground, is obliged to work it 
round, in order to ſecure the Hole remaining open. This has 
two Diſadvantages, for the Hole being two big at firſt, is thus 
made much more ſo: and the Sides are caked and hardened 
like the Surface of a Clay Bank. 

When the Set is put in, a little looſe Mould is thrown in 
about it, and a little more drawn over the 'Top; and this is all 
the Planter ever does, and often this but very ſlightly. 

The Conſequence is the ailing of Ag Plants. The Li- 
quorice ſet in this Caſe is in a Kind of Well; which, when 
Rains come, naturally fills with Water, and this in the cold 
Mornings that are frequent in the Beginning of Marcn, 
chills and damps it. Often it grows mouldy, and periſhes 
often it is checked in ſuch a Manner, as hardly to recover it 
in a long Time; and very often it grows rotten in part, though 
it ſurvives the Damage upon the whole ; but this Damage 
continues with it in the whole Growth afterwards. This is 
the Occaſion of the Failure of many a Liquorice Plantation, 
when the Owner attributes it to ſome very different Cauſe. 

The better the Ground has been wrought, the leſs Miſ- 
chief comes this Way; for the leſs Time the Wet can lie in 
the Hole, and the ſooner the Earth moulders in at the Sides 
and fills it up, but ſtill it is ome Damage; and who would 
not avoid it when that may be done ſo very eaſily. 

Our Inſtrument perfectly ſets aſide the Danger. It need 
not be nearly ſo thick as the Dibble, ple boi the Hole is 
imaller, and better ſuited to the Slenderneſs of the Set; and 
there is this double Advantage in the ſquare Shape of the 
Point, that the Earth remains firmer when the Hole is firſt 
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made, without working it about for that Purpoſe ; and the 
Angles being ſmall, it the ſooner breaks in and fills up, clo- 
ſing exactly about the Surface of the Root. To this Porpof 
it is always beſt, if the Wood Part of the Inſtrument be made 
ſquare as well as the Tron Point, and with ſharp Edges. This, 
in well wrought Ground, opens a Hole juſt fit for receivin 
the Set; every Part of which immediately on putting it in, 
breaks and cloſes about it ; ſo that the whole Root 1s lodged in 
a Bed of fine, ſoft, and pliable Earth, and is in the midſt of 
its proper Nourifhment. TE 


CH AP. LXVI. Of the Management of Liquorice when 


in the Ground, | 


WV have left our Sets planted in Rows two Feet and a half 
Diſtant, - and at a Foot and a half in each Row; their 


'Tops furniſhed with good Eyes, and buried with about an 


Inch of good Mould. The Earth is finely to be raked, and 


the whole Surface of the Field left quite even, nothing ap- 


aring upon it. This 1s its Condition in the middle of 
anew, and thus it is to be left, expecting the Advantages 
of ſo regular and judicious a Piece of Huſbandry. 

The Heads of the young Plants will x ene” Far 0k and 
they are to be left to themſelves to make their Shoot, 

Toward the latter End of Spring there will be Weeds in 
Abundance in the Intervals, and in the Spaces between Plant 
and Plant in the Rows. They will be leſs abundant after- 
wards, becauſe the Liquorice will be better eſtabliſhed ; but 
theſe deep-rooted Plants do not draw the Nouriſhment away 
from thoſe flight annual Weeds, like thoſe other larger 
Growths that ſpread out nearer the Surface. 185 

The Weeds are at this Time to be deſtroyed, and though 
this might be very eaſily done with a Hand Hoe, yet there 
will be more Advantage in doing it by an Inſtrument which 
cuts deeper into the Groun ct. 

The ſucceeding Operations of this Kind muſt be more deep 
than this firſt need be, but the beſt Way of doing this is by 
two Inſtruments, a Breaſt Plow, and a Handhoe of a particu- 
lar Form. PU ONT 0 Et 25019” ITO a | 
The Breaft Plow is to be of the common Shape, only ct 
to cut a little deeper; and the Hoe for this Uſe ſhould be 
narrow, ſharp, ſtrong, and moderately hooked. ' Both ſhould 
have a good ſteeled Edge, which may be well ſharpened; 
for the Gronnd in a Liquorice Plantation is fo fine and * 
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that there is nothing to blunt them, and they may be worked 
with great Eaſe. 

The Breaſt Plow is to be puſhed along the Intervals be- 
tween Row and Row, coming near, but not too near to the 
Heads of the Plants ; and the Hand Hoe is to cut up the Weeds 
between Plant and Plant in each Row. This is beſt done firſt, and 
the other afterwards ; becauſe otherwiſe a great deal of the Ad- 
vantage of the Breaſt Plow in breaking the Ground, will be 
deſtroyed again by trampling over it in the Hand hoeing. 

The ſame, and indeed greater Care muſt be taken that the 
Tops of the Liquorice Plants are not cut off in the Handhoe- 
ing among them, than in the working of the Breaſt Plow be- 
tween them; for the Danger is greater as the Strokes from 
the Hand are leſs regular. And this Caution is very neceſſary; 
for the cutting off the Top is a great Stoppage in the Growth 
of the Root. 

When the Weeds are thus turned in, being Annuals they 
will almoſt entirely rot, and ſerve as Manure. There will be 
no Roots of perennial Plants in the Ground, for they will 
have been picked out in the ſeveral Dreſſings; the Seeds of 
theſe Annuals are continually coming in by Accident into the 

Ground, and they mult be deſtroyed as they riſe. 

As it will be ſome Time before any others riſe to a Height 
after this firſt Dreſſing of the Ground, there muſt be Care 
taken of them when they do. Not that the Breaſt-plowing 
is to be repeated. It will be ſufficient to ſend in Labourers 
with the proper Hand Hoes, and to have them cut up all that 
appear twice during the Summer; or if it prove a very rainy 
one, three Times. | 

This may be done at a very little Charge, and the only 
Care needful is to avoid cutting or wounding the Liquorice 
Plant. This will keep the Field clear during the Summer; 
and in Auturan, when the Leaves are fallen, it will be ve 
well worth while to dig up the whole Ground one full Spit 
deep between the Rows. | 

Two Months after this digging, when all is ſmooth and 
even, let there be ſcattered a ſmall Quantity of very rotten 
Dung all over the Field. This will cover the Tops of the 
Plants, and defend them from the Severity of the Froſts, that 
are now to be expected ; and the Rains that fall afterward, 
will, in a Manner, diſſolve the very Subſtance of the rotted 
Dung, carrying its riches into the Heart of this fine looſe 
Farth, for the full Nouriſhment of the Plants. Thus let the 
Dung lie till Spring, and then taking an Opportunity of a 
Time when the.Earth is between wet and dry, and will work 
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eaſily. Let the Intervals between Row and Row be all tho. 
roughly well dug again one good Spit deep as before. 

This will bury the rotted Dung among the Mould, where 
it will ſtill work by its latent Fermentation, and break and di- 
vide as well as enrich it farther, 
This done the Remainder of the Growth is only to be 
watched and hoed during Summer, and at Autumn the Earth 
is to be once dug between the Rows. 

In this Manner the Liquorice is to ftand three Years, and 
it will then be in the utmoſt Degree of Perfection. 
It will perhaps fright the Farmer who has not been ac- 
quainted with the Profits of this Growth, to hear that his 
Land is to lie three Years for its Growth, and a great deal of 
Labour, and that of the moſt expenſive Kind, to be uſed to 
it during that Period: but it is only to his being unexperienced 
that this Concern will be owing, for the Profits of a Field of 
Liquorice are fo large, that they over-pay abundantly the 
Time and Expences, compared with any other. 


C HAP. LXVIIL Of the taking up Liquorice for Salt. 


& HE Time Liquorice Root takes from its planting, to 
| grow to the utmoſt Perfection, is two Years and a half; 
that is, three Summers and two Winters; when we name 
three Years for the Time of the Ground's lying for it, tis in- 
cluding the Winter before the planting, when the Soil is pre- 

aring for the Reception of its Roots in Spring : this halt 
Yew muſt be counted by the Farmer, becauſe it is as entirely 
neceſſary to be beſtowed upon the Crop, as any Part of that 
wherein it is growing. 

The Time of gathering the Roots for Sale, 1s late in Au- 
tumn. One reads in QyꝑiNx c x's Diſpenſatory, and other po- 
pular Books, one Direction for Roots in general; where they 
ſay in the ſame Words, one tranſeribing from another, Roots 
are beſt taken up in Spring, for Reaſons obvious to all: if 
they had been as obvious to the Writers as they were expected 


to be to the Readers, I ſuppoſe thoſe Gentlemen would have 


named them: we ſhall ſet the Farmer right in this Reſpect, 
by giving him Directions juſt contrary ; and as we never ſup- 
poſe him to know more than he is informed, we ſhall give 
thoſe Reaſons on which the taking them up in Autumn 15 


Founded, and this the more at large, becauſe they hold good 


in Reſpect of all other Roots. 


I' wo Things are required in the Perfection of Roots, that 
they be full of Juice, and that the Juice be rich. On mu 05 
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depends their good Condition, and on the other their preſerv- 
ing that Condition. When they are flabby they are never 
full of Virtue, and when being plump and full their Juice is 
watery, it evaporates quickly, and the Roots loſe their good 
Appearance; and what is of great Conſequence to the Owner 
in moſt Inſtances, their Weight. Of this nothing can give a 
ſtronger Inſtance than Liquorice. 

In order to try the Truth or Error of the popular Opinion, 
and to make the moſt of my Liquorice, I have taken it up at 
both Seaſons, and tried the Difference; what I have found is 
as follows, 


In Autumn the Root is full, plump, and very firm to the 


Touch : its Colour is deeper on the Outſide, and the yellow 
within is clearer : its Juice is thick, and the Taſte ſweet. 

In Liquorice taken up in Spring I obſerve that the Root is 
very plump and full, but it wants that Firmneſs which is in 
the other; it ſeems ſwelled, and is too tender and ſoft: its 
Colour is paler than it ſhould be on the Outſide, and it 1s of a 
muddy but pale yellow within. It is very full of Juice, but 
that is thin and watery, and the Taſte is leſs ſweet and leſs rich 
than in Autumn. 

Theſe are Reaſons of great Weight why the Autumn 
ſhould be preferred for the Time of taking up this Commo- 
dity ; but theſe are not all. I have found by the ſame Ex- 
perience, that Liquorice taken up at Autumn will keep a con- 


ſiderable Time without waſting ; loſing nothing, in a Manner, 


in its Weight; and retaining its full and plump Appearance; 
and at the fame Time that it continues moiſt ſo long, it is little 
ſubject to mould or decay: on the other Hand I have ſeen, 
that Liquorice Roots taken up in Spring quickly change. 
They loſe a great deal of their Weight in a little Time, and 
will grow flabby, and often wrinkled on the Surface; and 
though the Weather be frequently more favourable at this 
Time, than at the Fall of the Leaf, yet they will ſooner grow 
mouldy. 

This Experience ſhews ; and I apprehend the Reaſon to be, 
that the Juices in the Root of Liquorice taken up in Autumn 
are rich, and of the Nature of the Plant, having in the greater 
Part been contained in its Veſſels, during a conſiderable Period 
of the Summer. Whereas I imagine, thoſe Juices which fill 
it ſo plentifully in Spring to be principally Water, juſt taken 
into the Root, and intended for the Support of the Stalk that 
is to ſhoot ; a Part of them being in due Time to be converted 
do that rich and proper Juice, which ſwelling the Root in the 
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as of Summer, contains in great Part the Virtues of the 
lant. 

'Theſe ſeem natural Reaſons, and they are confirmed by 
Experience, for the Roots are every Way greatly preferable 
that are taken up at the End of Summer. In annual Plants 
Which run to Seed, and in ſome of thoſe perennial ones which 
bear a very great Quantity of Seeds, the Root becomes 
greatly impoveriſhed after the Time of flowering; ſo that 
Autumn would be the worſt Time of all for taking up ſuch, 
but they are only a few, and Liquorice 15 not of the Number, 
The beſt Time of taking up ſuch Roots is when the Stalk is 
juſt riſing, for then they are full of thoſe rich Juices which 
were intended to nouriſh the Stalk, Flowers, and Seeds. 

Upon theſe Reaſonings, countenanced by Trial, we re- 
commend it to the Farmer who ſhall plant Liquorice, to take 
it up when the Stalks and Leaves are juſt withered and fallen. 
Then is his Time, for then it is fulleſt of Virtue, fitteſt for 
Sale, and if there be Occaſion for keeping, it is in lefs Danger 
from thence. | 

The beſt Way is for him to have his Purchaſer ready be- 
fore he begins to take it up, and he will at this proper End of 
his Labours find, that if he have followed our Directions ex- 
actly, and ſpared none of the Expence and Labour we have 
recommended, the Produce will not be leſs than Seventy 
Pounds an Acre. "This is a great Profit, and the Hazard is lit- 
tle or nothing. 

To this general and particular Account of Liquorice, we 
ſhall ſubjoin a Letter written by a Planter of PomrRErT, in 
the Year 1730, to ſhew the State of the Culture and Produce 
at that Time. | 

&« Planters of Liquorice divide the Roots under two ſeveral 
c Denominations : thoſe they call the Stocks, are the Tops 
& or Crown Buds, from whence the Liquorice Root is cut 
& off: the Runners are ſmall running Roots, with Eyes about 
& two Inches diſtant from each other, and run about two 
4 Inches below the Surface, three or four Feet long. Thele 
&« Runners (before planting) are cut into Lengths of about 
cc five Inches long, three Eyes to each Plant; though two 
& Eyes, if they are ſtrong and good, will do. | 

& If the Ground has not been Liquorice before, it muſt be 
cc trenched over, two Feet and a half, or three deep; the 
cc Roots in ſoft ſandy Earth, will run ſix Feet*deep: The 
c Ground muſt be manured, or covered over with rotten 
« Horſe Dung, which muſt lie a Month, or more, " con- 
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« ſume, before it is dug in. A little Lime is requiſite, if the 
« Ground be ſtrong :. but that is done after the Dung is dug 
« in; and the Lime muſt be turned in about ten Days before 
« planting, or elſe it will ferment, and heave and thruſt the 
« Roots out of the Ground again. 

«© Before planting you are to line out your Ground, by a 
«© Rod of three Feet long, for each Bed's Breadth, and within 
that Space tread a narrow Alley, the Width of a Man's 
% double Feet, or both his Shoes going one by another, mo- 
« vying ſtrait forwards by the Line, which makes this Direc- 
e tion, and which is about a Spade's Breadth ; with which 
“ alſo you are to throw up the Earth out of theſe Alleys, up- 
* on the Tops of the Beds; the Alleys to be about eight 
“Inches deep. Then draw up the Sides of the Beds with a 
* ſtrong Rake; and (as Gardeners term it) cog the Beds with 
ce it ſo, as to make them round at Top: which done, lay the 
* Beds in three Rows; one Row on the Middle of the Ridge 
© or Bed, and the other two on each Side, a Foot from the 
“ Middle; and the Buds in the Rows at ſix Inches apart; 
« firſt a Stock or Crown Bud, and then three Runners be- 
e twixt; then with a large Dibber, made of the upper Part 
* of an old Spade, eight Inches in Length, as is uſed to plant 
* out Garden Beans, you are to plant out your Buds and Run- 
* ners; and beginning at one End of the Ridge or Bed, take 
© the Bud in your left Hand, and the Dibber in your right, 
* make the Depth of the Hole the full Length of your Dib- 
* ber; then force the Bud with your left Hand to the Bot- 
* tom of the Hole; and you are to cloſe it, by thruſting of 
* the Dibber down again Sideways, pretty near the ſame 
* Hole, as is done for Cabbage Plants, &c. And fo working 
* towards the left Hand, it will go on apace: thoſe who 
5 practiſe ſuch Works much, will do it very expeditiouſly. 

The Sides of the Beds muſt be drawn up juſt after the 
* Buds are planted, ſo as that the Holes which the Dibber 
left may be filled up, in order to cover the Roots, and 
“ keep out the Wet. 

* 'The firſt Year after Liquorice is planted, you may ſow 
* a few Onions and Carrots upon the Beds, not to ſtand, but 
* to draw whilſt young; and thoſe but very thin: and as 
far as you can reach with your Hand, you may ſow a few 
* Radiſhes and Lettuce ; and in the Autumn you may alſo 
* ſow Spinage, which grows very fine for the Spring follow- 
ing, and which may be cut before the Liquorice grows 
* much, eſpecially on the Ridge. The Profits which ariſe 
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& from hence may, in this one Year, be well computed at 
cc twelve Pounds ten Shillings an Acre; which we ſhall make 
c appear by-and-by, when we come to ſtate the Debtor and 
« Creditor of this Commodity. | 
« Liquorice at POMFRET, and other Places, is never in 
Perfection till it has ſtood three Years; and many there be 
* that let it ſtand four, if it look healthful and lively: for 
«© Propagation, the Runners for Sets are ſold by the Stone, 
* at the ſame Price as Liquorice itſelf is at that Time; but 
cc the Stock or Crown Buds carry near double the Price. 
The Tops are annual, growing the firſt Year about a Foot 
“ high, the ſecond Year two Feet, the third Year four Feet; 
« and thoſe Tops are always cut off in Froſty Weather; 
«© which keeps the Roots from tearing. The Green is beſ 
© to beclipped off with Garden Shears the firſt Year, be- 
* cauſe of its being not ſo ſtrongly rooted as afterwards it will, 
* when it may be mowed with a Scythe. The Flowers come 
& outin AUGusT and SEPTEMBER ; but it very ſeldom, or 
cc never, flowers till the Plants are three or four Years old: 
& They are blue, and hang out in ſmall Treſſes, like the 
“ Senna's, but above three Inches long: the Stocks are like 
* thoſe of Raſberrics, only ſmooth, and the Leaves like Seed- 
ling Aſhes. | 

* Liquorice is taken out of the Ground from MARTIx- 
« MAs to the Firſt of ApRIL; but the latter Seaſon is the 
* beſt, both for the Liquorice and the Buds. When you 

„take it up, ſort the ſmall from the great; from which lat 
you are to dreſs the Chats with a fine Knife : then lay them 
in Sand, one Layer of Sand, and another Layer of Li- 
be 2 but wet not the Sand with any more Moiſture, 
than juſt ſo as that you can hold it in your Hand without 
* running out any Water; but it ought to be Rock Sand, 
« ſuch as is dug out of Pits about PomrRET, NoTTING- 
* HAM, and other Places. You are to order the Running 
Buds or Runners in the ſame Manner, if early taken up: 
* but the Crown Buds will do, if thrown in a Heap, and co- 
“ vered with Mats, &c. ht 3 | 

« The ſmall Liquorice is, for the moſt Part, dricd on 3 
« Malt Kiln, after it is chopped ſhort with a Hatchet, or 
* ſome other edged Tool, and then ground to Powder in a 
* Mill; which is the readieſt Commodity of all: Or elſe it is 
6 e in a Trough whilſt it is green, and put into a 
6c ſhing Tub, and maſhed with cold Water two Days to- 
ee gether: then it is to be wrung out clean, and op * 
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« boiled up in an iron Pot to a black Subſtance, called Spa. 
« NH Liquorice, and at the Place before - mentioned, where 
« jt is raiſed, called Liquorice Cakes. The Cakes they 
« make at POMFRET are round and flat, with a Stamp re- 
« ſembling the antient Caſtle of that Town, now in Ruins. 
« Within the Top of which Caſtle there are two Acres of 
« Land, at this Time employed in the Propagation of this 
te noble, uſeful Plant. 

It is further remarkable, That one Acre of the Ground 
« juſt mentioned, has yielded five Hundred Stone Weight, 
* which is generally ſold for three Shillings and Six-pence per 
&« Stone, in one Crop: which muſt be accounted good Ad- 
« vantage; for in three Years it amounts to eighty-ſeven 
& Pounds ten Shillings ; which is little leſs than thirty Pounds 
« per Acre, one Year with another. Nor is the Charge of 
&« 'Tillage ſo dear, by a great deal, as Hops and ſeveral other 
# Improvements are. 

cc Before I finiſh this Account, ſays this noted Correſpon- 
* dent, I cannot but remark, that about ſeven Years ago all 
ce the Liquorice at POMFRET was monopolized and engroſſed 
c by a Set of Merchants, &c. But the Engroſſers, by ſend- 
* ing two great a Quantity together, found, to their Coſt, 
ce that it heated and ſmoaked like a Hay-Reek put up too 
« green; which I mention by Way of Precaution to thoſe that 
5 raiſe great Quantities, who ought not to lay above two hun- 
+ dred Stone in a Heap; for though this may ſeem a great 
«© Quantity, yet a much larger has been taken up, and tranſ- 
6 ported, or kept in one Parcel. 

« When Liquorice is to be tranſported, all that is deſigned 
* for preſent Uſe is tied up in ſeven or fourteen Pound Bun- 
66 dles, neatly rolled up, and bound with Pack-thread. But 
* the only Way to be taken is to ſend it by Water, and then 
&* to lay it in dry Sand, or any other dry Soil, a Layer of 
* Liquorice and a Layer of Sand; fo that the Sand runs all 
*© overit, and amongſt it; and ſo an Apothecary may keep it 
* good for a Twelve-month in his Cellar. As for tranſport- 
* ing of the Roots for planting, if the ſmall Eye Roots, or 
“ Runners and Buds, were ſo tranſported in Sand, it were 
*© better for them, than to be ſent naked; eſpecially if it be 
* a great Way, and they are like to lie out of the Ground 
* long. If for a Journey of fourteen Days, they may be 
* ſent in Bundles cut ready for planting; but if they are to 
* be out of the Ground longer, then they mould and rot. 


They ſhould not be mixed Head and Tail, if you ſend them 
any 
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c any Diſtance; but muſt be bound up in little Bunches, as 
* above, and tied all one Way, for Readineſs of planting. 
« As for the Crown Buds, they may be ſent by Sea, with a 
<« little Sand to them, being much hardier than Runners are. 

“ At the Town of PoMFRET are about fifty Acres of 
& Ground called Liquorice Garths, many of them in ſmall 
& Apartments, which entitle the Poſſeſſors to as many Votes 
& for Members of Parliament, as they are poſſeſſed of thoſe 
cc ſmall Parcels of Land. All which cauſes the Land Til- 
& lage to be very dear, the common Labourers having one 
« Shilling per Day, and two Drinkings, which amount in all 
cc to at leaſt fourteen or fifteen Pence per Day. But there are 
c many other Places, where it is found by Experience, that 
«© there is as good Liquorice raiſed, as at POMFRET, and 
«© where Men and Buds are very eaſily procured. 

& As to the Expences of planting and preſerving of an 
& Acre of L:quorice, the Price of the Roots differs in pro- 
« portion to the rice that Liquorice bears the Year you ſend 
& for them: When Liquorice gives three Shillings a Stone, 
« fourteen Pounds to the Stone, then Crown Buds give five or 
& ſix Shillings per Thouſand; and Runners, cut into Lengths, 
c and tied up in Bundles, give three or four Shillings a 
& 'Thouſand. 

« Old Planters of Liquorice reckon that eighty Thouſand 
cc of Plants will plant an Acre: But computing twenty Plants 
4 to a Yard, and four Thouſand eight Hundred Yards to an 
& Acre, then an Acre requires ninety-ſix Thouſand, at one 
Hundred Sixty ſquare Poles to an Acre, thirty Yards to a 
te to a Pole ſquare, and twenty Roots to a Yard; as may be 
* ſeen in the Example. 


160 Poles in one Acre, 
30 Yards in a Pole, 


— g— 


4800 Number of Vards in an Acre, 
20 Roots to a Yard, 


96000 Total of Roots to an Acre. 


« Now as they generally plant one Fourth of Stock Buds, 
&* and three Fourths of Runners, then there will be gequired, 


24000 
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E 4% 
24000 Stock Buds, at 5s. per Hund. when cheap, 6 o o 
72000 Runners, at 3s. per Hund. — 10 6 0 
The Charges of preparing the Ground will be 
about — — 410 © 
Weeding, the firſt Vear, about — 4 9 © 
Weeding, the ſecond Year, for it is not hoed, but 
weeded by the Grub and Hand, at — 3 0-0 
The ſame Operation the third Year, at _ 3 0 0 
The taking up and bundling the laſt Year, at — 3 0 o 
The Charge in all, about — — 33 15 0 


* So that from what goes before, and what will by-and-by 
« follow, it is plain that an Acre of Liquorice will, one Year 
& with another, as to the Debtor and Creditor of it, ſtand as 
6 in the underwritten Scheme, the whole being taken at an 
& Average for three Years. 


DEBTOR. 
| L .s & 
Three Years Rent of the Ground, at gl. per Acre 15 © 0 
The whole Charges of planting, weeding and ga- 
thering — — 33 16 C 
To the Vicar for Tythe, at 2s. per Pound, 1. e. 
10 s. per Acre for three Years — — 1 10 © 


In all 50 6 © 
CREDIT OR. 

5 | 16 

Five hundred Stone of Liquorice, at 38. 6d. per 
Stone — 87 10 0 
A Crop of Onions, &c. the firſt Summer — 1 00 o 
Some Winter's Crop for that Year — 2 10 0 
In all 91 0.0 
| DepTor and CREDITOR ballanced. 1 1 
f 8. d. 
Debtor to Rent, æck. ( — 50 6 0 
Creditor in Goods ſold — — 91 0 0 


— — az — — 
* 4 — 
— 
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& Which is above ſixteen Pounds a Year per Acre clea 
« Profit, for the raiſing of Liquorice. FEES. 

To finiſh this Account it is plain, from what goes he. 
c fore, that fifty Shillings an Acre is allowed for the firſt 
« Winter's Crop; but if the Ground be ſowed with Mt. 
„ CHAELMAS Onions, Carrots, Lettuce, &c. there ſeem; 
to be no Reaſon why all the three Crops may not be worth 
« half as much, at leaſt, as the one Summer's. And per. 
* haps the ſame Methods might be taken in other Winters, 
< when the Stalks are gone, as uſed to be done on Beds, at 
6 leaſt, as it's uſed in the Alleys of Aſparagus Plantations, 
And by this it appears that if a Planter was poſſeſſed of a 
* Hundred Acres of Liquorice, and had a Vent for it, it 
e would bring him in near two Thouſand Pounds a Year, 
* clear of all Expences. But an Hundred Acres is too much 
* for one Man, or in one County; and ſo no more of that. 
* And thus, Sir, have I given you as good an Account a 
I could, concerning the raiſing. of Liquorice at PoMFxer, 
at leaſt as good a one as the Time you gave me would al- 
low; though I am, I think, pretty ſure that there is little 
or nothing omitted which is material, and abſolutely ne- 
«& ceſfary to be known in this Affair. I wiſh you good Succek 
5 in all your undertakings, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


* And am, your, &c. 
J. P. 


* P. S. Our Liquorice Garths take up ſo many Hands, at 
* the Time of Year, that there are ſcarce any Labourers 
eto be got, at any Rate, for other Works. 


CH AP. LXVIIL Of Saffron. 


AFFRON is alittle Plant, not cultivated for its Root, as 
the preceding, but for a ſmall Part of its Flower. It has 


an extreamly ſingular Aſpe& when growing, at ſome Times 


of the Year having the Appearance of Graſs, from its narrow 
Leaves; and at the Seaſon of its flowering looking much more 


like a Garden Flower than a Field Plant. It is very much of 


the Nature of thoſe Flowers called Crocus, from its Latin 
Name; and it is itſelf not unworthy a Place among the Orna- 


ments of a Garden. — =" 


The Root of- Saffron is roundith, ſingle, and large. It is 


one of thoſe the Gardeners call Bulbs, in all Reſpects re- 


ſembling that of the Garden Crocus. It is covered with a 
brown 


It is 
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brown Skin, and has a Tuft of Fibres growing from the 
Bottom. 

From the Top of this Root riſe the Leaves. They are 
numerous, narrow, and long, like Graſs Leaves, and of a 
dark green Colour. . 

The Flower is ſingle ; it riſes at the proper Seaſon from the 
Midſt of the Root, and ſtands but a little Height above the 
Ground, but it is very large. The Colour is a blueiſh Purple, 
and in the midſt of it riſe thoſe particular Filaments, or Blades, 
which are the Saffron. . 

We have given the curious Reader a particular Account of 
the Flowers of thoſe ſeverai Plants raiſed for Uſe in Fields, 
and heretofore deſcribed ; informing him of the Nature and 
Office of their ſeveral Parts. This muſt not be eſteemed 
a Matter of uſeleſs Nicety. We are to give the ſame Account 
now of the Flower of the Saffron, and without ſo much In- 
ſight as the Farmer has by Means of the former Deſcriptions, 
got into the Nature of the ſeveral Parts of Flowers, it would 
not be eaſy to acquaint him what the Subſtance we call Saffron, 
which ſells at ſo great a Price, and for the Sake of which the 
Plant is cultivated, truly and properly is. 

We have obſerved that the Flower of the Saffron Plant is 
very large. It ſtandsin a Kind of Huſk, rather than a Cup, 
which is formed of one dry Piece, unworthy to be called a 
Leaf, and is the Sort of Covering the Botaniſts call a Spatha 
or Scabbard. The Flower itſelf is formed of one Leaf, which 
at the Bottom has the Shape of a Tube, but in the Body of the 
Flower is divided into fix large oval Parts, equal in Size, and for- 
ming a Kind of hollow Veſſel, all being of equal Height and 
Breadth ; within this Hollow riſe three Filaments, which are 
ſhorter than the Flower itſelf, and have each a duſty Button at 
the Top, of the Shape of an Arrow Head. In the Centre of 
theſe, and of the Flower, grows the Rudiment of the Fruit; 
this is of a roundiſh Form. On the Top of it ſtands one Fila- 
ment, which is of the Length of the three juſt deſcribed, but 
inſtead of a ſingle Button on the Top, this has there three 
large Blades, which are rumpled and convoluted, and notched 
along the Edges ; theſe are properly the Saffron. Some have 
ſaid that the Saffron 1s the Filaments of the Flower, but that is 
an erroneous Manner of Expreflion ; the Filaments are pro- 

rly thoſe three Threads which riſe from the Bottom of the 
7 and ſupport the Buttons, in which is contained the 
Duſt for impregnating the young Fruit; but theſe three Blades 
are diſtin& from them in Shape, Nature, and Office. They 
grow from the Top of that ſingle Thread which riſes from the 


Fruit, 
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Fruit, and their Buſineſs is to receive the Duſt from thoſe 
Buttons of the Filaments, and convey it to that Thread 
through which it is to reach the Body of the Fruit, and pene- 
trating into its ſeveral Cells, to impregnate the Seeds lodged 
therein. The twiſted, curled, and notched Form of theſe 
three Blades renders them very fit for the Purpoſe of ſtopping 
this fine Duſt, as it is ſhed on the burſting of the Buttons 
of the Filaments. 

When this is done the Purpoſe of Nature is anſwered by 
theſe Filaments, the Buttons, the three Blades, and the ſin- 
gle Thread. Theſe all therefore decay and fall off, and the 
Body of the Flower with them. All that remains 1s the Ru- 
diment of the Fruit, which now grows larger, ripens, and 
becomes of a roundiſh Form. It is compoſed of three Parts, 
and has three Cells within, in each of which there are ſeveral 
Seeds of a roundiſh Figure. 

Theſe are Parts the practical Huſbandman has nothing to 
do with, for Saffron is propagated by Roots, not by Seeds, 
and his Care reaches no farther than to the ripening of thoſe 
three Blades, which grow from the Thread of the Fruit, 
The Time when theſe are in their full Perfection is the Pe- 
riod for gathering them, and that is juſt before the Buttons of 
the Filaments burſt to diſcharge their Duſt. 

Saffron is a Native of many Parts of EUROPE, but not of 
ENGLAND, though it lives very happily with us by Culture; 
ſo happily indeed that the ENGLISH Saffron is allowed to be 
the fineſt in the World : and we are ſuppoſed, from the Ex- 
cellence of that Article, to be able to make the famous Ve- 
NICE Treacle, in as great Perfection here, as they can in 
ITALY. They have the Advantage over us in the Vipers, 
which are one Ingredient in that Compoſition, and are more 
full of Virtue as well as of Poiſon in the hotter than the 
colder Countries, but we have as much the Advantage over 
them in Saffron. 

The ALes and PyPRENÆ AN Mountains are the Places where 
Saffron is moſt frequent wild; we have a Plant not unlike it 
wild on the Sides of ſome of our WEICH Mountains. Dr. 
DiLLENIUs has given a Figure of it, in his Edition of RAx's 
Synopſis of the Engliſh Plants, but it is not the ſame with the 
true Saffron : its Flower, which is of the Size of that of 
Wood Sorrel, grows on a Stalk whereon are ſeveral ſhort 
Leaves; this ſhews it to be eſſentially different. 

We have obſerved that all Plants thrive better on heing re- 
moved from a poorer to a richer Land, this is the Caſe with 


Saffron; for when brought from the bleak and barren Moun- 
FT tains 
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tains of other Parts of EuR OE, to the rich and ſheltered 
Plains of BriTAIN, it outgrows by many Degrees its natural 
Condition, To this is owing the Excellence of the ENGLISH 
Saffron. 


C HAP. LXIX. Of the proper Soil for Saffron. 


8 AF F RON, although one of the moſt profitable Arti- 
cles in the Way of the Huſbandman's Profeſſion, is at 
preſent cultivated but in few Places. Some particular Parts 
of EssEx, and the Neighbourhood of a Town thence called 
SAFFRON W ALDEN, in CAMBRIDGESHIRE, are in a Man- 
ner the only Spots of this fertile Iſland, where it is raiſed. 
An Attempt was made not long ſince in SURRY, but without 
any great Succeſs: on enquiring of Mr. Jamxts Oc1Lvis, 
who was a principal Proprietor, | found that the Ignorance of 
thoſe who undertook the Care of it, was the great Cauſe of 
the Miſcarriage. Let this caution the Huſbandman who ſhall 
raiſe it in any new Place, yet it need not frighten him from 
the Deſign. Saffron 1s a nice Article, but with due Care it 
is leſs hazardous than many others; and we ſhall lay down 
the Principles and Rules for managing it from the Preparation 
of the Ground, to the delivering it from the Kiln ; that none 
who will be attentive, and beſtow upon it the Care ſo valuable 
and profitable a Crop requires and demands, can fail of 
Succeſs. 

Saffron delights in a warm flat Situation, but being ac- 
cuſtomed to Expoſure it will thrive better in open Fields than 
Incloſures. The Fences uſed about it are to be conſidered as 
erected for Defence, rather than Shelter, and are to be con- 
ſtructed accordingly : of theſe we ſhall treat hereafter. | 

The proper Soil for Saffron is a rich light Earth, improved 
by Manures : it may eaſily be too wet or too rank, but it 
cannot be too much enriched by mellow Dung, or too much 
prepared by Tillage. The better it is dreſſed and broken, th 
richer always will be the Crop. | 

A very rich Loam is an exceeding good natural Soil for this 
Growth, or a mellow Earth in which there is ſame Quantity 
of Sand, for that Soil alone is too often damp, and this 1s a 
Fault of the very worſt Kind, as it will deſtroy and rot the 
Roots of the Saffron. 

For this Reaſon alſo Care ſhould be taken to examine the 
Bottom, for a leſs proper Soil, with a good Bottom, will 
favour the Growth more than a better, with ſuch as is bad 
underneath. | | 


We 
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We have ſeen that for the Culture of Liquorice there is 
required a great Depth of good Mould, and that a hard Gra- 
vel is the beſt Bottom: for Saffron this Depth is not at all re- 
quired, for this Plant roots very ſhallow ; but the Nature of 
the Bottom is of uy great Conſequence. A hard Gravel is 
proper for this as well as the other; but the worſt of all o- 
thers is Clay. If it happen that this lie under a deep Soll it 
is very prejudicial, but if it be covered only with a thin Coat 
of good Earth, though that Coat would be very ſufficient 
otherwiſe, yet with the Clay Bottom it will by no Means an- 
ſwer. The Reaſon of this is, that theſe Clay Bottoms hold 
Water a long Time, which is of all Things moſt prejudicial 
to Saffron. | | 


Next to a Gravel Bottom Chalk is accounted the moſt fa- | 


vourable ; this is the Bed that lies under the Soil in many Places 
above SAFFRON W ALDEN, and none ſucceed better in their 
Crops than thoſe who manage that Kind of Land, other Cir- 
cumſtances being equal. 


CHAP. LXX. Of preparing the Ground for Saffron. 


8 AFFRON requires to have the Ground prepared for it 
at ſome Expence. Indeed we ſee throughout the Courſe 
of the Huſbandman's Profeſſion, that the richeſt Crops re- 
quire the greateſt Preparation. The Trouble or Expence in 
this is nothing, to be compared with that for Liquorice, but 
it is very conſiderable in Compariſon with that for many other 
Kinds; and we have obſerved before, that the Richneſs of 
the Crop will be according to the Manure and Tillage uſed 
on the Ground. 

As Expoſure is an eſſential Thing to the good Growth of 
Saffron, the open Fields do better for it than encloſed Coun- 
tries. In thoſe Places, as it is the Cuſtom to ſow two Years, 
and let the Ground lie Fallow a third, and as Saffron requires 
Land greatly in Heart, as well as carefully tilled, the beſt 
Method is to take a Piece of Ground that has been fallowed. 
This is the firſt Thing to be conſidered, the next is to take 
ſuch a Piece to chuſe as has had a Crop that has not greatly 
exhauſted it before. There is no Growth that exhauſts Land 
leſs than Barley ; wherefore, when the Farmer has his Choice, 
let him prefer ſuch Land to any other. | 

The Piece being fixed upon, the Saffron is to be planted in 
the Beginning of JuLy, but the Preparation of the Ground 
muſt be begun in MARCH. | 

Toward 
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Toward the latter End of that Month let him begin by 
plowing, and to ſucceed perfectly he muſt ſet out right, plow- 
ng in a particular Manner: this will be more expenſive, but 
that he 1s not to regard. 'The Ground muſt be plowed deep, 
and the Furrows drawn very cloſe to one another. This is 
the Way to bring all the Parts of the Soil together, and to 
get them all quickly into a perfect and good Tillage ; and 
this is what he is to attempt, at the ſetting out in his Work. 

When the Soil is thus properly broken, and prepared for 
Manure, it is to lie fix Weeks to enjoy the Benefit of the 
Dews, Rains, Sun, and Air. "Theſe, after ſo thoroughly 
plowing, will operate upon it very ſtrongly ; and it will, in 
the Period mentioned, be greatly broke and divided, and then 
is the Time of laying on the Manure. We have ſaid before, 
that this Manure muſt be well rotted Dung, and the Reaſons 
are of two Kinds; for firſt, if it were freſh, it would not 
mix with the Soil; and, ſecondly, in that Caſe it would be 
too ſtrong and rank for this tender Growth. The Dung being 
of this Kind, ſuch as has lain a good while, and been well 
turned, and the Land being rendered ſhort and brittle by the 
Expoſure to the Air after the laſt careful Plowing, they will 
readily enough mix together; and it muſt be the Farmer's 
chief Care, that the Mixture is made in equal Proportion, 
one Parcel of the Ground having no more of it than an- 
other. a: 

The proper Quantity of Dung is five and twenty Load to 
an Acre. The firſt Buſineſs when this is brought in, is to 
make the Labourers ſpread it very carefully and equally over 
the Ground, and it is then to be once more plowed : this is to 
be done in the ſame careful Manner, and it anſwers the Pur- 
poſe of the Spade in Gardening, the Dung and Soil being 
prepared as before directed, they will be mixed as thoroughly 
by plowing as by digging by Hand. | 

In this Condition the Grount is to he till the third Week 
in June. It then begins to be Time to think of planting the 
Saffron, and the laſt Preparation for it is to be made by plow- 
ing again in this Manner. The Whole is to be very carefully 
turned and made fine, and between every Breadth of a Pole, 
that is ſixteen Feet and a half, there is to be left a broad 
Trench. 'This ſerves to divide the Lands, and for a Place 
where to throw in the Weeds. | | | 

When this is done, the Ground is prepared and laid out 
for the Reception of the Crop, and nothing remains but to 
defend it from Cattle and other Injuries. Hedges are not re- 
quired for this Purpoſe, becauſe a flighter Fence will ſerve, 

Vor. III. X „„ 
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and the Saffron will thrive the better for not being too much 
ſheltered. The beſt Fence is a Range of Hurdles ; or if the 
Farmer prefer it, he may run up a ſlight dead Hedge; but 
in that Caſe he muſt take Care to keep it tight at the Bottom, 
for not only Cattle are to be kept out, whoſe treading would 
be deſtructive, but Hares, which are very fond of eating the 
Saffron Leaves. 

When the Farmer has thus prepared, lined out, and fenced 
in his Ground, it will be the Seaſon for planting his Saffron. 
He will find that he has juſt made all ready at the Time when 
he is to lay the Roots into the Ground. | 


CH AP. LXXI. Of tho Choice of Roots for planting. 


8 AFF RON is planted by the Roots, which are always 
to be had in the Places where it is cultivated, for it en- 
creaſes greatly. Once in three Years every Planter of this 
Herb takes up his Roots, and an Acre is found to yield him 
from twenty to thirty Quarters of clean ones. From theſe, 
the others who want, are to be ſupplied : they are fold by the 
Buſhel, but there is a great deal in the Choice of them. The 
Owner picks out the beſt for himſelf before he ſells any to 
his Neighbours, and it is the Buſineſs of the Purchaſer to get 
after this as good as he can. 

The firſt Article in the Choice is, that they be perfeQly 
ſound. Some ſell them rough, as they are picked up out of 
the Ground; but this is a ſlovenly and careleſs Method, often 
injurious to the Owner, and always hazardous to the Pur- 
chaſer. 

We ſhall therefore adviſe our Planter when he comes to 
this Article, to have his Roots picked and cleaned for him- 
ſelf; and we ſhall here direct him to purchaſe of ſuch as have 
uſed the ſame Method. If he cannot, he muſt take them as 
they run, but they ought to come ſo much the cheaper; and 
he muſt pick and clean them, and examine what they are, 
before he commits them to the Ground : for we would have 
him proceed with Certainty, and there can be none where 
many of the Roots may fail. 

There- are two Reaſons why the Roots ought to come 
much cheaper when bought rough, not only that many may 
be bad, but that there will be a great deal of Dirt, waſte 
Matter, and old Skins that will fill up the Meaſure. How- 

ever, if the Price be proportioned to the Condition, and due 
Care taken afterwards in examining and cleaning them; 
ſometimes it. may prove the beſt Purchaſe, for the careleſs 
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Owner may thus ſell his beſt Roots, and the new Planter may 
get ſuch as he could not have bought from any one who had 
his Eyes open. 

The Roots of Saffron are judged of two Ways, according 
to their Size and Weight, and to their Shape. The ſtrongeſt 
Roots are always the beſt, and theſe are the largeſt and heavi- 
eſt; therefore let the Buyer, in general, avoid as much as he 
can the little light ſkinny Roots ; and when he looks over his 
Purchaſe, let him throw out the lighteſt, for it is better to 
loſe them, than to be diſappointed by depending on them. 

Let him examine them by the Eye : they are beſt which 
when picked from the dead Skins have the ſmootheſt and 
brighteſt Coat. Then let him lay them in his Hand and 
weigh them, the heavieſt are beſt; and after this let him 
preſs ſome of them gently between his Finger and Thumb, 
and break others. In preſſing they ſhould be found firm and 
ſpringy, for when flabby, and without Elaſticity, they are in 
a Condition of Decay; when broken, they ſhould be full of 
a rich freſh Juice. | 

Beſide theſe Marks, there is a great deal in the Shape, 


The large and fine Roots are all rounded or flatted, and theſe 


ſmall ones ſhould be in ſome Degree of the ſame Form. They 
never can be ſo plump, ſo round, or ſo regularly ſhaped as 
thoſe full grown ones, but the more they reſemble them the 
better. | 

Many of them are long and run to a point : theſe are the 
moſt unlike the good Roots of any, and they are to be avoided 
accordingly. 'The People in the Saffron Countries diſtinguiſh 
them by the Name of Wiegen, and always reject them. 

The Intereſt of the Farmer is, that as many as may be of 
his Plants flower the firſt Year, and on this depends the 
Neglect of the pointed Roots, for they never do ſo. The d- 
thers often will flower when very ſmall: ſo that 3 the 
Size be a great Recommendation, yet the Planter needs not 


reject a very ſmall Root, provided it be of a right Shape, and 
freſh, plump, and thriving. 


CHAP. LXXIIL Of planting the Saffron, 


HEN Saffron was leſs common, and the Roots were 

conſequently more ſcarce, the Planters uſed to ſet 

them at confiderable Diſtances ; but this, though an Advan- 

tage to ſuch Herbs as ſpread their Roots a great Way, 1s not 

eſſential ro ſuch a ſlight Bulb - that of this Plant. | KIN 
ks he | 
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This being now underſtood, and the Roots plentiful enough, 
for they increaſe at leaſt one third in three Years in every 
Ground; they are now planted ſo near that about four hundred 
Thouſand are required for an Acre. 

This ſeems a prodigious Number, but as they are ſold by 
large Meaſures, the Quantity that Way has not ſo vaſt an 
Appearance, ſixteen Quarters at an Average contain about 
four hundred Thouſand of them, and this is the moſt profita- 
ble Quantity the Farmer can plant. 

We have brought him to the Beginning of JuLy. He has 
his Ground perfectly prepared and fenced, and his Roots be- 
fore him clean picked and examined, in this Proportion of a 
hundred and twenty-eight Buſhels to each Acre. We are 
now to inform him in the moſt advantageous Manner of plant- 
ing them. | 1 

A Piece of three Acres is a very advantageous Quantity, 
or he may make the Trial with a ſingle Acre. If he chuſe to 
keep more Land in this Growth afterwards, three Acre- pieces 
are the moſt proper, for they are found upon Experience to be 
the beſt and eaſieſt managed. 

The Inſtrument uſed for planting theſe Roots is of a parti- 
cular Kind, but eafily underſtood, and made from a fhort 
Deſcription. It is a Spade made much narrower than the 
common Kind, and flighter ; with a clean Blade and a ſharp 
Edge: it is only to work in Ground before made perfectly 
fine, fo that there will be no Occaſion for Strength to cut 
through heavy Clods, as in the Work done by the common 
Spade. This Implement they call a Spit, or a Spit Shovel, 

and it is the only one needful in particular for this Article. 

To every Man who has his Spit Shovel for opening the 
Ground, there are to be two Women allowed who are to have 
Roots in their Aprons. The Man goes firſt, and with his 
Spit raiſes three or four Inches of Earth, and throws it about- 
half a Foot before him. The two Women follow, and dex- 
terouſly taking the Roots one by one out of their Aprons, 
they place them in the fartheſt Edge of the Trench, which 
he makes in the Manner already mentioned. 

Tl e proper Diſtance of the Roots in this Row is three 
Inches: there is no Occaſion for an exact Meaſure, Cuſtom 
will lead the Women to do it very equally, when they have 
been cnce ſhewn what is right. 1155 | 

When one Row 1s thus laid in, the Spitter prepares for 
another, and at the ſame Time he covers theſe. The Me- 
thod is this. He works croſs-wiſe of the Ridge, and when 
he has thus gone once a-croſs it, and the Roots are in, he 
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begins from the Edge where he is, and works back again. 
He thus makes a new Trench as the firſt, and the Earth he 
throws up he turns in over the Row juſt planted. All the 
Care he 1s to take is, that he begin his Trench at ſuch a 
Diſtance from the Edge of the laſt where the Roots are 
planted, that it may be as far from the Roots to be planted 
in the new one to thoſe in the other, as it is from one to ano- 
ther of thoſe Roots in the Row : for the Meaning of his Work 
is, that there be an Edge of a Trench left by his ſecond Courſe 
a-croſs the Ridge, juſt three Inches diſtant from the firſt 
planted Row of Roots. | 

As he turns the Earth of this Trench over the Roots of the 
other, he will leave the Edge to be planted juſt in a Way to 
be covered in by the Earth of the next Trench, and fo on. 
This is what he is to do at 8 return, croſſing the Ridge at 
every three Inches till the whole be finiſhed. | 

The Women follow him in every Trench juſt as in the 
firſt, and they leave the Roots planted, but naked, for him 
to cover; the next Trench affords the Mans of covering 
them : and thus when the Spitter has gone through one 
ran.) he begins upon another, and ſo goes through the whole 

and. 

When he has done, all lies tolerably even, and the whole 
Piece of Ground is planted with Roots of Saffron regularly, 
at three Inches diſtant every W ay. 

This is no difficult Operation, but we have told the Huſ- 
bandman, that the whole Work in the raiſing of Saffron muſt 
be managed with exact Nicety and Care. Thus we ſhall tell 
him here, what the right and exact Method of the Spitter, 
and the Setter's working is; and we recommend it ſtrongly to 
him to have an Eye himſelf over it, and ſee that it be done 
accordingly, | 

We have mentioned to what Depth the Spitter is to throw 
up the Mould in making his Trench, and we have adviſed the 
making the Spit with a clean Blade, and ſmooth ſharp Edge, 
that it may be done with Regularity. His Care muſt be to 
cut exactly and evenly to his Depth, and by that Means to 
have a level, ſound, and undiſturbed Bottom for the Roots to 
ſtand upon. If there be any haggling it will hurt their 
Growth; and as he knows on which Edge the Roots are to 
be placed, let him be very careful to keep the Bottom even 
there. | 

A good Workman with ſuch an Inſtrument, and in ſuch 
Grounds as we have deſcribed, will have a level Bottom as 
even as if it had been flatted by Art, 
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This being now underſtood, and the Roots plentiful enough, 
for they increaſe at leaſt one third in three Years in every 
Ground; they are now planted ſo near that about four hundred 
"Thouſand are required for an Acte. | 

This ſeems a prodigious Number, but as they are fold by 
large Meaſures, the Quantity that Way has not ſo vaſt an 
Appearance, ſixteen Quarters at an Average contain about 
four hundred Thouſand of them, and this is the moſt profita- 
ble Quantity the Farmer can plant. 

We have brought him to the Beginning of JuLys. He has 
his Ground perfectly prepared and fenced, and his Roots be- 
fore him clean picked and examined, in this Proportion of a 
hundred and twenty-eight Buſhels to each Acre. We are 
now to inform him in the moſt advantageous Manner of plant- 
ing them. | Y 

A Piece of three Acres 1s a very advantageous Quantity, 
or he may make the Trial with a ſingle Acre. If he chuſe to 
keep more Land in this Growth afterwards, three Acre-pieces 
are the moſt proper, for they are found upon Experience to be 
the beſt and eaſieſt managed. 

The Inſtrument uſed for planting theſe Roots is of a parti- 
cular Kind, but eaſily underſtood, and made from a fhort 
Deſcription. It is a Spade made much narrower than the 
common Kind, and lighter ; with a clean Blade and a ſharp 
Edge: it is only to work in Ground before made pertealy 
fine, ſo that there will be no Occaſion for Strength to cut 
through heavy Clods, as in the Work done by the common 
Spade. This Implement they call a Spit, or a Spit Shovel, 
and it is the only one needful in particular for this Article. 

To every Man who has his Spit Shovel for opening the 
Ground, there are to be two Women allowed who are to have 
Roots in their Aprons. The Man goes firſt, and with his 
Spit raiſes three or four Inches of Earth, and throws it about 
half a Foot before him. The two Women follow, and dex- 
terouſly taking the Roots one by one out of their Aprons, 
they place them in the fartheſt Edge of the Trench, which 
he makes in the Manner already mentioned. | 

Tl e proper Diſtance of the Roots in this Row is three 
Inches: there is no Occaſion for an exact Meaſure, Cuſtom 
will lead the Women to do it very equally, when they have 
been cnce ſhewn what is right. | 

When one Row 1s thus laid in, the Spitter prepares for 
another, and at the ſame Time he covers theſe. 'The Me- 
thod is this. He works croſs-wiſe of the Ridge, and when 
he has thus gone once a-croſs it, and the Roots are in, he 
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begins from the Edge where he is, and works back again. 
He thus makes a new Trench as the firſt, and the Earth he 
throws up he turns in over the Row juſt planted. All the 
Care he is to take is, that he begin his Trench at ſuch a 
Diſtance from the Edge of the laſt where the Roots are 
planted, that it may be as far from the Roots to be planted 
in the new one to thoſe in the other, as it is from one to ano- 
ther of thoſe Roots in the Row : for the Meaning of his Work 
is, that there be an Edge of a Trench left by his ſecond Courſe 
a-croſs the Ridge, juſt three Inches diſtant from the firſt 
planted Row of Roots. | 

As he turns the Earth of this Trench over the Roots of the 
other, he will leave the Edge to be planted juſt in a Way to 
be covered in by the Earth of the next Trench, and fo on. 
This is what he is to do at every return, croſſing the Ridge at 
every three Inches till the whole be finiſhed. 

The Women follow him in every Trench juſt as in the 
firſt, and they leave the Roots planted, but naked, for him 
to cover; the next Trench affords the Mans of covering 
them : and thus when the Spitter has gone through one 
8 he begins upon another, and ſo goes through the whole 

and. | 

When he has done, all lies tolerably even, and the whole 
Piece of Ground is planted with Roots of Saffron regularly, 
at three Inches diſtant every Way. 

This is no difficult Operation, but we have told the Huſ- 
bandman, that the whole Work in the raiſing of Saffron muſt 
be managed with exact Nicety and Care. Thus we ſhall tell 
him here, what the right and exact Method of the Spitter, 
and the Setter's working is; and we recommend it ſtrongly to 
him to have an Eye himſelf over it, and ſee that it be done 
accordingly, 

We have mentioned to what Depth the Spitter is to throw 
up the Mould in making his Trench, and we have adviſed the 
making the Spit with a clean Blade, and ſmooth ſharp Edge, 
that it may be done with Regularity. His Care muſt be to 
cut exactly and evenly to his Depth, and by that Means to 
have a level, ſound, and undiſturbed Bottom for the Roots to 
ſtand upon. If there be any haggling it will hurt their 
Growth; and as he knows on which Edge the Roots are to 
be placed, let him be very careful to keep the Bottom even 
there. 

A good Workman with ſuch an Inſtrument, and in ſuch 
Grounds as we have deſcribed, will have a level Bottom as 
even as if it had been flatted by Art, 
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As to the Setters, there 1s but one Point in which they are 
to be careful; that is, to place the Roots directly and evenly 
upon their Bottom. It is in vain that an even Bed is made 
for them, if they are not placed evenly upon it. The great 
Care in the Art of Planting lies there, and if once ſo placed, 
the Earth that is ſo light in itſelf, and falls ſo lightly over 
them, will not diſturb them, 

When Things are done in Haſte, they are ſeldom done 
with perfect Care. The Planters in the Saffron Counties 
are very ready and expeditious, but the Eye of the Owner 
ſhould be now and then upon them to ſee they do all properly. 
The Importance of the Crop is ſuch, that nothing can be 
more weak than his grudging this little Article of Trouble. 


C HAP. LXXIII. Of managing Saffron while in the 


Ground. 


EC HOUGH a great deal of Care is needful to the pro- 

fitable Management of a Crop of Saffron, it is not a 
continual Care. We have ſeen the Roots got into the Ground 
in the Beginning of Jol x, and the Planter has no Occaſion 
to think of them again for two Months. His Fences are good, 
and his Roots well diſpoſed and deeply covered. They are 
then to be left to Nature; what they have to do is gradually to 
ſwell, to open thoſe Pores at which they are to take in Nou- 
riſhment, to ſhoot ſome Fibres, and to receive the Juices of 
the Earth, This is a Work in which no Art of Man can 
aſſiſt them, Quiet is all they want, and the Courſe of Nature 
never fails, to be purſyed regularly, when Man underſtands 
the Time, and does not intercept it. 

In the Beginning of SEPTEMBER there is Reaſon to believe 
all that I have deſcribed 1s accompliſhed. Fibres are ſhot out, 
the Body of the Root 1s replete with Juices, and the intent of 
Nature is to be purſued in making the Shoot. 

Something may be done at this Time to aſſiſt this impor- 
tant Operation, but the Period muſt be exactly watched. 

The Ground being cleaned, and broke on the Surface, will 
wonderfully aſſiſt the puſhing of the Shoot; but if this be 
done too ſoon, the Earth that by its Lightneſs from the break- 
ing, would ſo happily have aſſiſted in the forming and ſending 
up the Shoot will grow ſad again; and, on the contrary, if 
the Operation be deferred too long; that is, till the Shoot is 
got to ſome Length in the Ground, though it does not appear 
above it, the Inſtrument employed to make Way for the Shoots 

will cut them off, and the Damage will be very great. Th 
e 
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The Huſbandman who is deſirous to obſerve all the need- 


ful Cautions, may aſk, How ſhall he know this exact Time? 
the Anſwer is eaſy. We have told him that in the Beginning 
of SEPTEMBER he is to expect it; and therefore let him then 
examine by opening the Ground. Let him take up two or 
three Roots in different Places, and he will ſoon ſee whether 
1 be in a Condition for the Operation or not. 

t is needful that he make the Trial in different Parts of the 
Ground, becauſe from particular Accidents of Sun and Shade, 
or the imperfeQ Mixture of the Manure in ſome one Part of 
the Ground, if he made his Trial only in one Place, he might 
be deceived in judging from that of the whole Field. 

The exact Condition of the Roots for this Operation, is 
when they have made their Shoot upwards, and it looks freſh, 
Juicy and white, and has its Point within an Inch and a half of 
the Surface of the Ground. 

This is the true and exact Time, for it will be out of the 

Way of Hurt by the Inſtruments ; and yet ſo near the Sur- 
face, that the Dews and Rains imbibed fo freely, as they are 
by the new broken Ground, will enrich and feed it fo, that 
the other Inch and a half will very quickly ſhoot, and a few 
Days more bring it all over the Field up above the Surface of 
the Ground, 
Ihe Operation to be performed at this Time is a careful 
Handhoeing. The Hoes for this Purpoſe ſhould be of the uſual 
Breadth, but a little ſtronger, well ſteeled, and ſharpened at 
the Fdge. The Ground will be over-run with a young 
Growth of Weeds, but they will be all cut up and deſtroyed 
by this Operation. ; 

The Hoers are to go in at one End of the Land, and Cau- 
tion mult be given them to tread lightly, and cut up carefully. 
'Their Buſineſs is to cut about an Inch or leſs into the Ground, 
deſtroying all Weeds, and at the fame Time looſening the 
Surface. | 

Theſe Hoers are to be followed by Rakers, who muſt have 
the ſame Caution of treading lightly ; and muſt be direQed to 
Take off all the Weeds cut up by the Hoers, into the deep 
Furrow or Trench we before directed to be made at the Edge 


of each Land for that Purpoſe. Theſe Rakers level the Sur- 


face again, ſo that when this Operation is over, the whole 
Field looks again like a Garden, with the Borders new dug 
up, quite plain and fine, and with no Plant upon it. 

If there come gentle Showers after this raking, which is 


got uncommon at this Seaſon, the Owner may account him- 
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ſelf particularly happy. His Field will in that Caſe remain 
but a very little while naked, and he will have the Pleaſure to 
ſee the Fruit of his Induſtry, in a riſing regular healthful 
Crop, that promiſes a Profit which it would be very difficult 
for him to obtain from the ſame Expence, and the ſa.ne La- 
bour, employed on any other Article whatſoever, 

This we may ſay to him in general to promote his Induſt: 
and Attention, that the more Pains and Care he takes about 
any Crop, the greater will certainly be the Return in Propor- 
tion; and that if there be ſonf@ in particular which require 
more than others, they are thoſe which beſt repay it. 


CHAP. LXXIV, Of the gathering of Saffron. 
HE Huſbandman will underſtand the Reaſon of that 


ſtrit Caution we have given him, not to wound, bruiſe, 
or cut off the Top of the Shoot, when he ſhall be informed 
that this Shoot is the Rudiment of the Flower itſelf ; whence 
all the Profit of the Crop 1s to be derived. An Injury to this 
would be irrecoverable, and it is therefore we have been fo 
cautious in warning him to take Care of it, at the Time when 
he is hoeing the Ground, to ſupply it with freſh Nouriſhment, 
and to deſtroy the Weeds that would elſe drain off a Part. 
This Practice of hoeing is the more eſſential, in that there 
is nothing at this Time to receive the Nouriſnment which it 
ſupplies but the Flower, and no Part of the Flower ſhews ſo 
plainly the Effect of a plentiful Supply, as thoſe three Blades 
which are the Subſtance called Saffron. They will ſhew them- 
ſelves in the Flower, however poor and mean the Plant may 
be ; nay, whatever Diſadvantages there are, theſe three Blades 
will always appear, not only in their due Number, but of 
their natural Length ; but they will be thin and light in poor 
Ground, and they will grow fat, thick, and rich, in propor- 
tion as the Soil is naturally better, or is more improved b 


Art, whether the Method be by Manure or 'Tillage. There- 


fore, this taking all Means to ſupply the Roots with Nouriſh-, 
ment in the Beginning of SxyTEMBER, when they are riſing 
to flower, is of all Things the moſt eſſential in the Manage- 
ment of Saffron : not only the Weight, that is, the Quantity 
of the Produce in pure Saffron, depends upon this Richneſs 
and Fatneſs of theſe Blades, but its Virtue in a great Meaſure, 
and its good Appearance in the Cake entirely. 'The Price of 
the Saffron therefore, as well as the Quantity, depend upon 
this Article. We repeat and urge it the more now, that we 
have an Opportunity to explain it as an Introduction to the 
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preſent Chapter on the gathering, that the Huſbandman may 
ſee the Neceſſity and Conſequence of doing it thoroughly and 
carefully. 

We have told him that a few Days after this hoeing will 
ſhew him the young Shoots of his Crop, and that their Re- 
gularity will make a very pretty Appearance, a very little 
Time more will ſhew him theſe Spires all opening into Flow- 
ers, and then the Proſpect is agreeable indeed. The Saffron 
Plant is, as we have ſaid, one of the Flowers called Crocus's ; 
and it 1s inferior to few of them in Beauty. We ſee the Field 
is, according to our Method, planted with all the Regularity 
of a Garden; there is not left the Leaf of a fingle Weed in 
it, by the Hoers and the Rakers, and the Flowers now open 
in all their Glory. A Sight pleaſing in the greateſt Degree ta 
the Owner, who with the Beauty ſees the Advantage. 

As ſoon as the Flowers are open they are to be gathered. 
The Reader has been informed already, that it is only a Part 
of the Flower which is the Saffron, that is therefore to be 
picked out and ſeparated; but this is a Buſineſs that may be 
performed at Home; therefore 'tis not neceſſary to attempt 
it in the Field. The whole Flower is to be gathered there, 
and the reſt 1s to be done afterwards. 

The Sun and Air have a great Effe& upon the Flowers, 
and even upon the Leaves of Plants; we fee them firm and 
plump in all their Parts in a Morning, when they are full of 
the Refreſhment of the Dew; at Noon, if the Sun have 
Power, they flag and grow lank ; and toward Evening they 
begin to recover their Look of Health and Vigour again. 

This natural Change, according to the Periods of the Day, 
affects nothing more than this Plant; and it affects no Part of 
this ſo much as the Blades within the Flower. Theſe are 
plump, turgid, and full of Janice in the Morning; they grow 


thin and poor by Noon, and they do but indifferently recruit 
themſelves in the Evening, the Completion of this is reſerved 


to the Dews of the Night; and therefore the early Morning 
is the only Time in which they are to be found perfectly fine. 
From this the Planter is to learn what is his true Time of ga- 
thering the Flowers, and how much depends upon it. He 
muſt ſend in a proper Number of Hands at Day-break into his 
Field, as ſoon as the Flowers of the Saffron appear, and theſe 
muſt gather till about Nine o' Clock in the Morning: they may, 


in Caſes of Neceſſity, ſtay an Hour longer at their Work, but 


this is not ſo advantageous. | 
It is happy for the Owner that all the Flowers of the Saf- 
fron in his Field, do not appear together. We have obſerved, 
in 
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in cantioning him about watching the Time of hoeing, that 
little Accidents may occaſion ſome Plants in the ſame Field 
to be earlier, and ſome later than others; and there will be 
the ſame Difference in their flowering. This is a great Ad- 
vantage: it would be impoſſible, if they all burſt forth toge- 
ther, that they could be gathered properly even by any Num- 
ber of Hands; but theſe little Accidents which happen in 
every Plantation, er the Time of flowering for ſeveral 
Days; ſo that thoſe of one Morning being gathered, there is 
a freſh Supply open for the next, and fo on, till the laſt have 
flowered. 

It is farther happy alſo for the Owner, that there is no 
exact Degree of opening, at which theſe Flowers muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity be gathered. The Saffron is beſt of all in thoſe which 
have the Segments juſt ſeparated at the Tops, that is, in ſuch 
as are juſt opening into the full Bloom, but they may be ga- 
thered before or after this Period. In general all thoſe Flow- 
ers which diſtinguiſh themſelves by their full Colour, whether 
they are fading or not quite opened, are each Morning to be 
gathered. 

Here, as in all other Parts of this Product, there is to be a 
great deal of Care uſed, otherwiſe there will be a great deal 
of Loſs and Damage. 

We have ſaid that a proper Number of Gatherers muſt be 
ready at Day-break. Each of which theſe muſt have his 
Baſket on his Arm, and no other Preparation is neceſſary : 
but let there be Care taken who they are. Drunken Labour- 
ers are at all Times to be avoided, but they are to be dreaded 
on this. There is great Danger, that in gathering ſuch a 
Part of the Saffron as is fit for that Purpoſe, more may be 
trodden down. The Want of Light, and the Careleſſneſs of 
the Gatherers, are the two Things to be dreaded. Happily 
this Work falls out at a Time when People are ſober, if they 
ever be ſo; but there are ſuch thorough Sots that they ſhould 
be examined. Though they are ready at Day-break they 
muſt not be ſent into the Ground till it is well light : they are 
then to be poſted in different Spots, and ordered to gather all 
the Flowers about them; firſt: ſhewing them how near the 
Plants ſtand, and explaining to them the Miſchief of tramp- 
ling them down. 

As theſe People pick up the Flowers one by one, they are to 
throw them lightly into their Baſkets. All the Art of gather- 
ing them is, that they lay hold on the lower Part of the 
wer. The Reaſon of this is, that the Flower comes off 

more 
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more entire when taken by this Part; and there is alſo this 
farther Cauſe for not touching it near the Top, that the uſeful 
Blades grow in the upper Part, and might be injured by the 
Preſſure. 3 | 

Toward Nine, or half an Hour after Nine, as we have 
ſaid, the Gatherers ſhould deſiſt, "The Care of the Farmer 
in this Article, is to adapt the Number to the Work. If they 
be too few they mult ſtay till they have done, even if it keep 
them within an Hour of Noon; but as there is a Loſs to 
the Saffron in this, he ſhould take Care to ſend in a larger 
Number next Day. | 

The next Morning all are to be ready at the ſame Hour, and 
the gathering is to be performed, in all Reſpec̃ts, in the ſame 
Manner, and this is to be continued regularly till the whole 
Quantity of Saffron have flowered, and all its Produce has 
been regularly collected. 

While they are thus employed, from Day to Day, without 
Doors, there is to be no Idleneſs within. The picking is there 


to be going forward all the while, as we ſhall ſhew in the next 
Chapter. 


C HAP. LXXV. Of the picking the Saffron out of the 


Flawers. 


Nan Morning there will be a Quantity of Flowers 
brought into the Houſe. The Baſkets of the Gatherers, 
which have been lightly filled, are to be as lightly emptied, 
that no Injury may be done to thoſe three Blades, which are 
the eſſential Part of the Flower. | | 

The entire Flowers are to be ſcattered over a large Table, 
round which ſeveral Perſons can fit in the Way to pick : four 
Forms are the beſt Convenience for that Purpoſe, and every 
Picker ſhould be allowed free Room for the Uſe of his Arms. 
The very ſame People who were employed in the Morning 
as Gatherers, may be ſet to work, during the reſt of the Day, 
in picking, for they will not be wanted again for that Service 
till the next Morning; and he is an ill Manager, who does not 
contrive to have all the Saffron gathered in the Morning, 
picked during the Day. | | 

The Method of picking is to take the Flower by the Bot- 
tom, between the 'Thumb and two Fore Fingers of the left 
Hand, and laying hold of the String that riſes from the Embryo 
of the Fruit, juſt below where the Blades of Saffron grow 
from it, between the Thumb and Fore Finger Nail, to nip it 


of 
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off there ; this Part is to be laid by, and the reſt of the Flower 


thrown away as uſeleſs. 

From time to time a Sweeper ſhould clear away about the 
Pickers Feet, ſweeping off the Flowers they have thrown 
down ; and every Picker ſhould have his or her own Diſh, 
that the Owner may look on at Times, and ſee each does his 
Part in the Buſineſs, and that all do it right. I have ſeen great 
Irregularity when half a Dozen People picked into one Pic, 
one laying the Fault, when diſcovered, upon another: but 
when each works ſeparate, though all are at the ſame Table, 
the Senſe that he is to anſwer for what he does, without Collu- 
ſion, will keep him diligent. | 

The proper Part to be picked out, we have obſerved, is 
the three Blades of each Flower, and here we ſhall obſerve, 
that there may be Faults on either Side. That of Careleſl- 
nels in Servants 1s moſt frequently the Caſe, they not taking 
out the whole Body of thefe Blades ; and on the other Hand, 
the Avarice of the Maſter makes him ſometimes inſiſt on their 
taking out more, nipping off a Piece of the Filament to which 
they grow, along with them, by laying hold of it too low. 

The firſt defrauds him of a Part of his Quantity, which 
in an Article of the Price of Saffron, is greatly to be regard- 
ed; the other debaſes, in ſome Degree, the Value of the 
Saffron, while it adds very little to the Quantity: 

In order to prevent Injury from the firſt, the Owner muſt 
have his Eye continually upon the Work, and ſometimes look 
into the picked Saffron in the Diſhes, and ſometimes into the 
waſte Flowers thrown down upon the Floor. There is a cer- 
tain Way of knowing when the Work 1s rightly performed, 
this is by obſerving the Bottoms of the Blades. Let the Far- 
mer remember the Deſign is, that theſe be all nipped off to- 
gether, by pinching off the Top of the Filament juſt below 
where they are inſerted. Now he will eaſily know if this be 
punctually done. For if the three Blades do not hold toge- 
ther, they have been taken off too high, and he has loſt a 
Part of his Saffron: on the other hand, if they have been 
taken off too low, he will ſee a long String to which they 
grow, hanging from their Baſe, by which he knows he has 
more than he ſhould, to the damaging, in ſome Degree, the 
Beauty of his Saffron. The Injury this Way is not very great, 
for the Colour of the Filament, though fainter than that of 
the Blades, is not diſtinguiſhed eafily, when it has been preſſed 
and made up among them in the Cake; but the Buyers of 
this Commodity are now ſo good Judges, that ke cannot be 
too careful, : 
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It is proper to obſerve, that the Pickers have long and 
ſharp Nails on the Fore Finger and Thumb of the right Hand, 
otherwiſe they pinch it off in an aukward bungling Manner, 
always cruſhing the Filament to which the Blades grow, and 
too often the Blades themſelves. The People who expect to 
be employed on this Service, in the Saffron Counties, know 
the Uſe of preſerving thefe Nails long and in good Order, and 
they commonly do it at this Seaſon ; but as every little Article 
in this Matter is of - Conſequence, the owner will do well, 
eſpecially when he ſhall propagate Saffron in a County where 
the Labouring People are not uſed to it, to beſpeak his Ga- 
therers and Pickers in Time, and caution them to let theſe 
Nails grow for this Service: it will anſwer their Purpoſe as 
well as his, for they will go through their Work with more 
Eaſe and Convenience to themſelves, as well as more Regu- 
larity, by being thus provided againſt the 'Time, with the na- 
tural Implement for the Buſineſs. | 

We have adviſed the Owner to viſit his Pickers from time to 
time, and look carefully into their Diſhes; but he may and ought 
alſo to look into the Flowers they throw down as uſeleſs, for 
he will diſcover, by the Condition wherein they are left, as 
well as by the Saffron picked out of them, the Honeſty and 
Care of the Pickers. 

If he ſee the Filament riſing from the Embryo Fruit left at 

its whole Length, or very nearly ſo, and its End pinched off 
clean and ſharp without bruiſing, he need not look into the 
Diſh of that Picker to ſee his Saffron ; for 'tis certain from 
this, that the valuable Part is taken out clean, entire, and 
well. On the other hand, if he find Parts of the three Blades 
remaining on the Top of the Filament in ſome of the Flowers, 
and a great deat of the Filament nipped away in others, he 
will know by what has been ſaid already, that in the one Caſe 
he is defrauded of a Part of his Produce, and in the other he 
has a diſadvantageous Addition. - | 

It will be proper, for the diſtinguiſhing who works well 
and who otherwiſe, that he make every Picker throw down 
his Flowers in a Heap ſeparate from the reſt, as well as collect 
his Saffron into a particular Diſh. By this Means he will not 
only ſee when Faults are committed, but always know who 
commits them. 

This careful Inſpection will alſo keep the People at their 
Duty, and make thoſe honeſt through Fear of Detection, 
who would not be ſo in Principle. None but he who has ſeen 
and obſerved it, can conceive the Difference there is between 
Servants who work under the Eye of a careful Maſter, and 
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thoſe who are in the Pay of a negligent Perfon, that 
leaves them to themſelves. To be rich the Farmer muſt 
be careful, and this he may ſet down as a certain Rule, that 
he will always have his Buſineſs done well as cheap as he can 
have it done amiſs; the only Difference is his own Trouble. 


CH AP. LXXVI. Of the drying of Saffron. 


HAT we have deſcribed as the Courſe and Manner of 
picking Saffron for one Day, is to be conſidered as ap- 
plicable to every Day. We have ſeen the People ſent out to 
gather the Flowers that were riſen in the Morning, unload- 
ing themſelves two Hours before Noon, and employed in 
picking out the Saffron during the Remainder of the Day. 
The next Morning they are to be ſent out into the Field, to 
gather a freſh parcel of Flowers, and in the ſame Manner 
are to be employed the reſt of the Day in picking them, 
'Thus they are to proceed till the whole Crop of Saffron be 
gathered, and the whole Quantity of the Blades, or uſeful 
Part picked out. This is all their Buſineſs, ſo we ſhall ſpeak 
no more of that Part; but we muſt conſider what is to be 
done with this Saffron they have thus picked. We left 
it in their ſeveral Diſhes, ſeparated as clean, and kept as pure 
as the nice Eye of the Owner could obtain it, and we are now 
to inform him in what Manner, and by what Aſſiſtances it is 
to be prepared for Sale. | 

Rich and Fat as theſe Blades of Saffron are, they would 
ſoon dry if left to themſelves in that Condition. This would 
rob them of a Part of their Virtue; and of a great deal of 
their Weight. 

The Owner is to ſell them according to the Weight, and 
will have a Price proportioned to their Condition, with Re- 
ſpect to their retaining their Beauty and their Virtue. The 
Method of preparing them for Sale, ſo as to retain both theſe 
Properties, 1s by preſſing them together into large Cakes, by 
the Aſſiſtance of a ſlight Degree of Heat. This forms them 
into compact Maſles, which remain in a damp or ſoft Condi- 
tion, retaining the full Flavour and Colour they had while in 
the Flower; in this Condition they will, with due Care, keep 
many Years and *tis thus the Druggiſt or Dealer expects to buy 

them; and he will always give a Price proportioned to the 
Degree of Perfection with which this Work has been per- 
formed. All that regards the Management of Saffron is nice, 
but this is the moſt nice of all. Some Heat is abſolutely 
needful, but ever ſo little beyond the due Degree is * 
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and a little Careleſſneſs in the Management of it may burn 
the Saffron, after which no Art can ever bring it to be worth 
any thing. 

The drying of Saffron is effected by Means of a Kiln, but 
this is of a very eaſy Structure, and ſmall. We have ſaid 
extream Care is neceſſary in the Management of this Com- 
modity in every Article; but it will be ſeen, in the Courſe of 
the whole Preparation, that very little beſide Care is neceſ- 
ſary; therefore let not the Owner, who reaſonably expects ſo 
large a Profit, ſpare that. 

fore we enter upon the Mangement of the Saffron at the 
Kiln, let us acquaint the Owner with the exact Structure of 
the Kiln itſelf. 

In the firſt Place, it ſhould not be erected in a fixed Man- 
ner, becauſe it will be moſt convenient to move it from Place 
to Place; and the Degree of Fire to be uſed in it is ſo mode- 
rate, that there is no Need of hard or heavy Materials, 

Firſt let the Huſbandman provide a large, broad, and thick 
Plank. Let him ſupport this upon four ſtrong Legs, that it 
may ſtand firm, but not fix theſe to the Floor, nor the Plank 
to the Wall: let it be as a moveable Table, that he may carry 
it any where, as he ſhall have Convenience or Occaſion. The 
Legs are to be ſhort, and ſo contrived that they may ſtand very 
firm and ſteady. 

The Outſide of the Kiln is to be made of eight Pieces 
of ſound Wood, about three Inches thick, in Form of a 
Frame upon the Plank. 

This 3 is to grow gradually wider, all the Way from 
the Bottom to the Top, which is to be done by ſetting the 
Pieces ſloping. Its beſt Breadth at the Bottom is about two 
Feet, and it ſhould be near two Feet at the Top. The 
Height of it ſhould be about equal to the Width at the Top. 
Two and twenty Inches high, and two and twenty Inches 
broad at the Top, and twelve Inches at the Bottom, is the 
uſual Dimenſion of the Kiln for Saffron in CAMBRIDGESHIRE; 
and by all I have ſeen, this Size and his gave; is ſo conve- 
nient, that it would be idle to think of making any Inno- 
vation. : 

On the Foreſide of this Frame there is to be made a Hole 
eight Inches wide, and about four Inches above the Surface of 
the Plank. The Uſe of this 1s to introduce the Fire. And 
over all the reſt there is to be a Covering of Laths; theſe are 
to be of the beſt and eveneſt Kind that can be procured, and 
Care is to be taken to lay them regularly, evenly, and pretty 
cloſe together ; they are to be nailed to the Frame we have 
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juſt named, and then they are to be plaiſtered over on both 
Sides. The Planks are alſo to be covered very thick at 
the Bottom with the ſame Plaiſter, which when dry makes 
2 Kind of Hearth and Sides for the Reception of the Fire. 
A Hair Cloth is to be ſtretched over the 'Top or wideſt Part, 
which is what they call the Mouth of the Kiln : this 1s to be 
fixed to the Sides of the Frame, and alſo to two Rollers, or 
moveable Pieces of Wood, which are turned by a Kind of 
Wedges, and ſerve to ſtrain and tighten the Hair Cloth on 
Occaſiom | 

When the Kiln is thus far prepared, let the Huſbandman 
lay in Readineſs a couple of ſmooth and tolerably thick Boards, 
a little larger in Length and Breadth than the Top of the 
Kiln ; and with theſe a clean thick Blanket, and a Quire of 
clean white Paper. 

All Things being now in Readineſs, let a Quantity of 
ſmall and fine Charcoal be ſet by the Kiln, to make and keep 


up the Fire, as Occafion ſhall require. This muſt be clean 


and free from Knots, and in this Choice of it a great deal of 
Danger is avoided. The plaiſtered Bottom and Sides of the 
Kiln will very well bear the due Quantity of Fire for this Pur- 
poſe, nor will they be injured, whatever be the Condition of 
the Charcoal: but this is not the Caſe with the Saffron, that 
requires not only a very gentle, but a very equal Heat: it is 
very eaſily damaged; and no Fuel, will keep up ſo equal and 
quiet a Heat as fine even grained Charcoal; ſuch as is knotty, 
and of the Nature of what they call in Loxpdox old Coal, is 
fiercer, but that Quality is not wanted on this Occaſion : there 
it burns irregularly, the Knots being always leſs charred, by 
Reaſon of their Hardneſs, than the intermediate Parts. From 
this it happens that the Fire, with the ſame Quantity of Fuel, 
1s ſtronger at ſome Moments and weaker at others, which 
will affect the Saffron irregularly, and the knotty Parts often 
crack and fly, the Sparks from which will be apt to burn the 
Hair Cloth, and do other Damage. ; 

Every thing being now in perfect Readineſs, let the Huſ- 
bandman proceed in this Manner. Let ſome Charcoal be 
lighted, and ſtand in Readineſs to put into the Kilp : then 
half a Dozen Sheets of Paper be evenly laid upon the Hair 
Cloth: upon theſe let the picked Saffron be laid three Inches 
thick, and ſpread very evenly and regularly, but juſt as it 
comes from the Picker's Hands, and without any preſſing 
that is to come afterwards, when the Saffron is more in a Con- 
dition to bear it, and is to form it into thoſe thin and compact 
Cakes in which we ſee it. 
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When the Saffron is thus ſpread to a proper Thickneſs upon 
the Papers, more Sheets of the ſame Paper are to be ſpread 
evenly over it ; and then the Blanket is to be folded and doubled 
evenly, ſo as to bring it to a little more than the Size of the 
Top of the Kiln. "This is to be laid upon the upper Range of 
Papers, and then the Fire is to be put into the Kiln. A few 
Pieces of the ready lighted Charcoal are firſt to be put in at 
the ſquare Hole in the Front, left for that Purpoſe ; and upon 
and about theſe are to be laid more Pieces, all of them of that 
even and ſmooth Kind already deſcribed, and all of them 
ſmall, for large Pieces light unequally and burn unequally, fo 
that it is never poſſible to keep the Fire at any regular 
Standard, which 1s a Thing very eſſential in this nice Work. 

Chemiſts know this Article of keeping up a regular ſmall 
Fire, by Means of ſmall Charcoal, perfectly: none under- 
ſtand the Management of Fires like them, and therefore all 
others ſhould learn of them on this Occaſion. When they 
have very nice Operations to perform, they firſt break their 
picked Charcoal into Pieces of the Bigneſs of a Wallnut, or 
thereabout : and this is the proper Method of acting in this 
Article of drying the Saffron. 

As to the Degree or Quantity of Fire, it muſt be propor- 
tioned to the Quantity of Saffron to be dried. Tis almoſt 
impoſſible to convey any Notion of this Matter in Words, be- 
cauſe we have not a ſufficient Variety of them; all the Terms 
on this Occaſion being compriſed in two, great and little : the 
Fire muſt be of the latter Kind, but yet it muſt be enough to 
affect the Saffron : the beſt Method of acquainting the unex- 
perienced in this, is to tell him what is the Deſign of it. The 


Thing to be done is not the drying the Saffron at once, for 


that would utterly ſpoil it, what is needful is to give it ſuch a 
Degree of Heat at firſt} as will diſpoſe it to grow damp. This 


is a certain Conſequence of its being warmed and covered up, 


and this is what the People in the Saffron Counties call ſweat- 


ing of it. Now we have informed the Huſbandman that this 


is the Degree of Heat required to be given it, he will not find 
it difficult to judge what is to be the Strength of the Fire. He 
will ſoon find, by the Condition of the whole, whether it be 
too much, too little, or juſt right ; and will accordingly di- 
miniſh, encreaſe, or continue it in the ſame State. 

The firſt Hour is the moſt critical, the moſt nice, and moſt 


hazardous of all the Time of drying. We name this that the 


Owner may be properly upon his Guard. 
The Fire is required to be ſtronger at firſt than at any other 


Time, though then but moderate, and let the Owner keep 
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this in his Mind, for if becauſe he hears it is to be ſtronger then 
than afterwards, he exceeds the Bounds of Caution, he wilt 
ſcorch all the Saffron, and it will be good for nothing after- 
wards. 

What is called the ſweating of the Saffron, is the raifing 
fome Moiſture out of the Blades, by Means of a gentle Heat, 
which being detained by the Covering of the Paper and the 


Blanket, is returned upon the Saffron again, and there works | 


by ſoftening and mellowing the Blades; fo that they are, after 
a Time, diſpoſed to unite on a gentle Preſſure, and to form 
together one compact Cake. | 

As this is the Intent, the Procefs is to be managed accord- 
ingly. When there has been ſuch a Fire as ſerves to ſweat 
them properly, continued for half an Hour, the Board we 
have before directed to be kept in Readinefs is to be laid over 
the folded Blanket, and a large Weight is to be laid upon this. 
The mellow and ſoft Matter is now preſſed by Degrees; and 
preſently, from a Body of three Inches thick, as it was at firſt, 
is reduced to an Inch in Thickneſs. 

The Fire is now to be a little leſſened, and there will be 
enough to continue the ſweating in a moderate Degree, for ſo 
much is not required now it is under Preſſure, as was while it 
lay looſe. The Heat and Preſſure now operate together upon 
the damp Saffron, and the Cake continually becomes thinner 
and more compact, and is kept in a Condition of Moiſture 
wherem it blends perfectly in all its Parts; fo that it advances, 
by Degrees, toward the Condition, wherein it i to be finally 
made up; when this Degree of Heat has been kept up an 
Hour, the Huſbandman is to turn his Cake of Saffron. This 
he 1s to do in the following Manner. 

The Blanket and Board, with its Weight, are all to be 
taken off, and the Papers, which are then the only Covering 
af the Saffron, are to be raiſed up, looſening the Saffron where 
it ſticks to them: this done the Papers are to be laid on again, 
covering the Cake as before, and then a thin Board is to be 
thruſt in between the Hair Cloth of the Kiln, and the lower 
Parcel of Papers: theſe are what were firſt ſpread upon the 
Hair Cloth, and now lie cloſe under the Saffron. When a 


Board is compleatly got under theſe Papers, the Cake of Saf- 


fron lies upon it, and may be eaſily turned. This is to be done 
carefully, and the whole, with the new ſpread upper Papers, 
is to be laid evenly upon the Hair Cloth of the Kiln ; when 


that is done, the Board that ſerved for turning it is to betaken - 


away, and the Blanket, doubled as before, is to be laid over 
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itz the Board for Preſſure is to be laid over that, and the 
Weight put upon it. | 
Every Thing is now in the ſame Condition as at firſt, except 
that the Cake is turned, and the ſame Degree of Heat is to be 
reſerved in the Kiln, that there was the laſt half Hour, which 
is ſomething gentler than the firſt half Hour. In this Manner 
the Cake is to lie one Hour: at the End of that Time the 
Weight, Board, and Blanket are to be taken off as before, 
and the Cake is to be raiſed, freed from the Papers, and ex- 
amined. * If there be no Miſchief done now the Danger is over, 
for theſe two firſt Hours have all the Hazard ; for the reſt of 
the Time, as leſs Heat is needful, all the Care neceſſary is fre- 
quent turning. 
Me ſuppoſe the Cake of Saffron very well managed, and to 
have paſſed through the Operation of the two firſt Hours. It 
is then to be turned and laid on again, as before, and a gentle 
Heat kept up. This Heat muſt be preſerved as equally as can 
be for two and twenty Hours, and the Saffron muſt be turned 
every half Hour during that Time: when this is over, the 
Saffron is in the right Form, and is fit for Sale. It is to be 
wrapped up in a Bladder, oiled on the Outſide, and that to 
be again wrapped up in Leather, and the whole in Flannel.. 
This Care keeps it in the due Condition, till required by the 
Purchaſer, it remaining moiſt, tough, and in perfect fine 
Condition, without the Loſs of Colour, Taſte, Weight, or 
Virtue. | 

This is ſufficient, if there be a ready Market upon the 
Spot, but if the Owner be obliged to keep it ſome time, the 
only proper Security is to put the whole Parcel thus wrapped 
up and covered, into a Leaden or Tin Box; in that Way it 
will keep Years. 

This 1s the whole Management of Saffron, and we appre- 
hend we have delivered it in ſo plain a Manner, that if the 
moſt unexperienced will regard every Part of the Account, we 
may promiſe him he will run no Hazard. 


C HAP. LXXVII. Of managing the latter gatherings of 


Saffron. 


E have told the Huſbandman he is to ſend out his Ga- 
therers every Morning, ſo long as any Number of 
Flowers appear upon the Saffron Field : and we have informed 
him that, according to various little Accidents, there will be 
ſome Plants forwarder and ſome _ than the Generality of 
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the reſt, by ſeveral Days; and that even what may be called 
the Generality of the others do not riſe together, but Day 
after Day. | + 

On this depends a Diſtinction between the better and a 
worſe Kind of Saffron. As to thoſe Flowers which open be- 
fore the Generality of the others, they are finer than the 
reſt, for their Forwardneſs is owing either to the Strength of 
the Roots, or the particular Richneſs of the Spot of the Field 
where they ſtand. The Fineneſs of theſe Flowers conſiſts in 
the Largeneſs and Plumpneſs of the Chives, and theſe Flowers 
may ſtand to be gathered with thoſe of the ſucceeding Morn- 
ing, if not enough to ſend in for alone, becauſe thoſe rich 
Blades will ſupport themſelves in good Condition for ſome 
Time after the Flower is open. 

Theſe are the richer Kind of Saffron, and they are mixed 
with the reſt, giving a Value to the whole. 

On the other Hand there are Quantities of the Plants that 
ſtanding on poor Spots, or under Shelter, or from the Small- 
neſs and bad Condition of the Roots, flower much later than 
the Generality of the reſt. As the Blades conſtituting the 
Saffron are in the more forward Plants richer than the reſt, 
they are in theſe poorer, and conſequently it is not to the Ad- 
vantage of the Owner to mix them with the reſt of his Pro- 
duce; becauſe, as the firſt add to the Value of the whole, 
theſe would diminiſh the Price, more than their Quantity 
would make Amends. Neither could. he conveniently do it, 
were his Intereſt on the other Side. 

He is to look upon theſe late Gatherings therefore, as a 
particular Kind of Saffron, inferior to the reſt, and conſe- 
quently to be made up ſeparately; but ſtill it is very well 

worth his Care, the very worſt Saffron bringing a large Price 
in Proportion to any other Produce. 

We have explained to him what theſe laſt Gatherings are, 
and now fhall proceed to dire& him in their Management. 

Let him make the Gatherers take up every Flower in theſe, 
as well as the preceding Mornings ; and let him ſee all picked 
with the ſame care as the others. When this is done, upon 
examining the Diſhes, he will find the Difference between 
this and the former Parcels, they have been compoſed of 
large, fair, plump, and juicy Blades; but thoſe in the Diſhes 
now will be found ſmall, thin, and much dryer; this is the 
Poorneſs of Saffron: it is always the Conſequence of the 

. Plant's not being well nouriſhed. If at any Time the due 
Preparation of the Ground ſhould have been neglected, every 
Part of the Produce would be of this poor Kind. We =_ 
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ſhew-the Owner how that is to be managed, and the ſame 
Rule may ſerve him, if he is ſo unhappy as to have a whole 
Field in this Condition. 

In this Caſe he is to prepare the Saffron in this Manner. 
When the Blades are picked out, and the Kiln is ready, he 
is to ſpread his Papers over the Hair Cloth, and then lay on 
the Saffron, as before directed, to the "Thickneſs of four In- 
ches inſtead of three, for the thicker this Parcel of the looſe 
Blades is ſpread, the thicker will be the Cake; and there is 
nothing ſo advantageous to poor Saffron, as to be in a thick 
Maſs. The thinner it is the ſooner it. loſes its Colour and 
Moiſture, there is none has ſo little, and therefore none can 
ſo ill ſpare it; and nothing betrays its Poorneſs, or reduces its 
Price, ſo much as the Dryneſs, or, as the Buyers call it, the 
Harſhneſs of the Blades. ny 
The Way to prevent this in the Cake is, to lay in enough, 
at the firſt ſpreading. There is no Loſs in this, for all that 
1s put in remains; and *tis as well to have two larger, as to 
have three ſmaller Cakes, while the larger are always, in equal 
Circumſtances as to other Reſpects, the better. 5 

When the Saffron is thus ſpread, the next Thing in the 


fine Kinds is to cover it with other Papers and the Blanket; 


but in this a little ſmall Beer muſt be ſprinkled in among it, 
from the End of a clean Bruſh, ſuch as the Painters uſe. 
The ſmall Beer ſhould be clear and ſtale, and a Bowl of it 
ſtanding by, the Bruſh is to be dipped in, and when taken out 
and drained a little, the Handle is to be ſtruck againſt a Stick, 
held in the Left Hand, by which Means the Beer that 1s 
left among the Hair will be ſcattered in very ſmall Drops 
among the looſe Saffron. t = 
The Fire is now to be put in, and ſhould be rather leſs than 
is uſed for the fine Saffron. The ſprinkling with the Bruſh is 
to be repeated from time to time, till there be a good deal 
of Beer got in and perfectly mixed, and the Effect of the 
Heat begins to raiſe a little Steam from it. At this Time the 
the upper Papers are to be laid on, and the Blanket upon them, 
and ſoon after the Board and Weight. Then the whole is to 
remain not an Hour, as the finer Kind, but only about five 
and forty Minutes, when the Board, Blanket, and Papers, are 
to be taken off, and it is to be turned as the other Kind. 
The Quantity of Beer muſt be enough to moiſten the Blades, 
without any running from them, and in this Management 
it will ſerve in the Place of that natural Moiſture they ſhould 
have; and they will ſweat and ſoften, and blend together in a 
Manner like the fine Saffron, which they would not have 
3 done 
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done otherwiſe for want of due Moiſture. Many Things 
have been tried, but none anſwers this Purpoſe ſo well as 
Beer. I have known ſome uſe Water, but that ſubjeQs the 
Cakes to mould afterwards ; others have uſed White Wine, 
but that draws away the Colour of the Saffron, and gives it 
to the Papers; others have uſed Ale, but that is too clammy ; 
upon the whole it is a very nice Article, and of all the Things 
that have been tried, or perhaps ever can, there does not 
ſeem to be any that will anſwer ſo well as the old plain Coun- 
try Practice of ſmall Beer. This is a little ſtrengthened be. 

ond Water, and it has a little Clammyneſs, theſe are enough, 
it will not grow mouldy; it does not rob the Saffron of its 
Colour, and it gives a Toughneſs which is ſufficient without 
overdoing that Article. 

The Cake thus -managed is to be dried, in every ReſpeQ, 
in the ſame Manner as that of the finer Saffron ; but it is beſt 
to keep the Fire throughout as it begun, a little more gentle 
than for the other, and to let it lie ſix or ſeven and twenty 
Hours in drying. | 

The pooreſt Saffron thus managed, yields a thick, maſly, 
and firm Cake, all the Blades of which are well mixed and 
blended together, which has a deep Colour, a good Conſiſt- 
ence, and ſtrong Smell. It muſt be kept in the ſame Manner 
as the other, but the Owner is to expect about a fifth Part 
Abatement in the Price. The Difference will be more if he 
has not managed it well; but he may always ſell it thus if he 
follow carefully theſe Directions, avoiding the too careleſs 
wetting it at firſt, and burning afterwards. | 


CHAP. LXXVIII. Of certain Particu/arities in the pre- 


paring of Saffron, 


WHAT we have ſaid of the wetting the poor Saffron, 
may be continued to the whole Art of managing it: 
ſome have attempted to alter the Kiln, and introduce new 
and particular Methods for the drying and curing of the Cakes, 
but by all that I have ſeen they are worſe than the old Way; 
and whatever judicious People I have known concern them- 
felves with them, have returned to the old Practice at laſt. 
'The firſt Improvement that was attempted, was to lay 2 
Net-work of fine Iron Wire acroſs the 'Top of the Kiln, inſtead 


of the Hair Cloth. This was ſaid to have great Advantages, 


of which the principal was this, that the Saffron dried faſter 
and with a ſmaller Quantity of Fuel. 


Tl v 
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This 1s true, but we have ſhewn the Huſbandman in many 
an Article before, that there are Savings which are the greateſt 
Loſſes. As to the Fuel uſed in drying Saffron, it is too trifling 
an Article to deſerve naming ; and as to the other Article of 
Time, what is the beſtowing a Day and Night upon a Parcel 
of a Comodity the value of which is ſo great ? 

The Diſadvantage that frequently attends this Method, is 
more than all the Good it can boaſt, by many Degrees, the 
Saffron is not enough defended from the abſolute Force of the 
Fire, in this Way, but burns if there be not the moſt exact 
Care taken, and often in ſpite of ail the Care that can be. 

The Cake it is true dries quicker, but that is a Fault; it 
dries too quick, for the great Benefit of the caking this Com- 
modity, is the Time it will keep moiſt and good in that Con- 
dition, and that is the Effect of that thorough ſoaking it gets 
in the flow drying. For theſe Reaſons, tho? we have named 
the Iron Wire Way, tor the Pleaſure of thoſe who love Vari- 
ety, we adviſe the Huſbandman to go on in the uſual Manner, 
and prefer his Hair Cloth. 

A ſecond Improvement is, the uſing Linen Cloths inſtead 
of the ſeveral Parcels of Papers that are laid over and under 
the Saffron ; there does appear to be a Poſſibility of making an 
Advantage of this, for the Linen falls cloſer, and preſſes more 
perfectly upon the Saffron than the Paper can do; but we are 
not got at the compleat Management. The Cuſtom at preſent 
is to lay a Parcel of Papers upon the Hair Cloth, then to 
ſpread the Linen'over them, and upon that to lay the Saffron, 
which they cover with the other Linen, and then lay on the 
Blanket; but there is an Inconvenience in this, for the Saffron 
dries too haſtily at Top, and frequently has the Marks of the 
Cloth on both Sides, which hurt the ſmooth and rich Appear- 
ance of it, and are not eaſily got off again. 

This is not to be rejected therefore, as the Wire Covering, 
but improved; and the Method I ſhall propoſe to the Huſband- 
man's Trial is this. | 

Let him have a few Sheets of thin fine Paper, ſuch as in 
Lonpox is fold under the Name of thin Poſt, and ſome 
Quires of the common cheap Sort beſide. I have found that 
tor this common Kind, what are called the Outſide Quires 
of printing Demy, are the fitteſt ; they are large and ſmooth, 
nd not too compact. Theſe may be bought for about Four- 


pence a Quire, and if there be ſome impzrte& Sheets among 
them the Matter is not much. 
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I would have the Huſbandman ſet out with ſome Quires of 
this, a few Sheets of the thin Poſt, and a couple of Pieces of 
middling fine Cloth; each ſo large as, when doubled, to be 
of the Size of the Hair Cloth. Let him alſo have his Blan- 
ket and other Matters in Readineſs, as on other Occaſions, 
and then let him proceed in this Manner: Having ſtretched 
his Hair Cloth, let him lay upon 1t ſome Sheets of the Demy 
Paper; on theſe let him lay one of his Cloths doubled, and 
when he has ſpread and ſtroaked this ſmooth with his Hands, 
let him lay evenly upon it as much of the fine Paper as will 
Juſt cover it, cutting it into Pieces for that Purpoſe, ſo as to 
make an even Bed for the Saffron, without Rumplings, or 
the Marks of folding. 

On this let him lay his three or four Inch Thickneſs of Saf- 
fron, according as it is of a finer or an inferior Kind, and 
then let him cover the Saffron with another even Bed of ſingle 
fine Paper, and lay the ſecond double Linen Cloth over that. 
Upon this let him lay on other Sheets of the Demy Paper, 
and then the Blanket. This done let him proceed in the 
Manner as already directed. 

He will by this Means have the Advantage of the Linen, 
which is a real Improvement without its Inconveniencies, and 
he will preſs his Saffron into a fine Cake, without the Marks 
of the Texture of the Cloth. | 

A third Variation in the Management of Saffron at the 
Kiln, is the uſing a ſtuffed Pillow inftead of the Blanket, for 
covering it. We name this under the Title of a Variation, 
becauſe it by no Means deſerves the Tile of an Improvement: 
for it has not one Advantage over the other Method, but is in 
every Reſpect worſe. The Pillow, in this Caſe, is to be made 
of Canvas, and filled with Straw. We need fay no more 
about a Shows which we ſo utterly condemn. 


CHAP. LXXIX. O the Papers uſed i in drying Saffron. 


WE: are here to mention an Article dependent upon the 
Saffron Trade, in which the Owner has an Advan- 
tage, but in which the Abuſes are ſo very great that, in Point 
of Honeſty, he ought to be upon his Guard, to diſcountenance 
ſuch as practiſe them. 

We have obſerved that Papers are, in the common n Way of 
drying, ſpread immediately under, and immediately over the 
Saffron. Now the Preſſure which connects the Blades of 
Saffron into a firm Cake, cannot fail to diſlodge ſome of their 
Juices: theſe are of a very rich Colour, and they _ the 

evera 
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ſeveral Papers, penetrating through them as they lie one over 
another. 

Theſe Papers, eſpecially ſuch as have lain next the Cake, 
whether above or below, are ſtrongly impregnated not only 
with the Colour, but the cordial Virtues of the Saffron; their 
Taſte manifeſts this; and they very readily communicate theit 
Colour and Qualities to Liquors poured on them. 

The Diſtillers have ſeveral Cordial Waters, Uſquebaugh of 
the yellow Kind, and the like, which the good old Receipts or- 
dered to be coloured with Saffron, or more properly ſpeaking, 
they order Saffron to be put into them for its Cordial Virtues, 
and the fine yellow Colour comes in Conſequence. 

The Diſtillers finding that there were Papers thus ſtrongly 
tinged with Saffron, in the common Way of curing that Com 
modity, bought up theſe Papers, and coloured their Liquors, 
ſaving the Price of ſo dear an Article as Saffron. 

Had the Abuſe ſtopped here the Matter had not been very 
great, but the next Step was, that the Apothecaries, or ra- 
ther thoſe Retailers in Lowpun; who cal! themſelves Chy- 
miſts, and very unhappily for the Buyer, rob the Apothecary 
of that Part of the Profits of his Profeſſion, took theſe Pa- 

ers into their Hands. 

"Theſe Perſons are ordered hy their Diſpenſatories, to make 
a Svrup of Saffron, by infuſing a large Quantity of Saffron 
in ſtrong White Wine, and then melting the fineft Sugar in 
it ; but they pour a Pint of boiling Water upon a Couple of 
Sheets of this Paper, and ſweetening the ſtrained Liquor with 
two Pounds of middling Sugar, they ſell this as Syrup of Saf= 
fron. They are ordered to make a Tincture of Saffron alſo, 
of the fineſt Saffron infuſed in Wine, or any ſtronger Liquor; 
but for this Purpoſe, theſe People only dip ſome Saffron Pa- 
pers in Wine, or Spirit, till the Liquor is yellow enough, and 

this! is Tincture of Saffron. 

In the ſame Manner they uſe theſe Papers on many other 
Occaſios, defrauding the Sick of that Help the Judgment of 
his Phyſician would have g 

To repreſent this Matter in its ſtrongeſt Light to the Culti- 
vators of this Commodity, I ſhall tell them what is abſolutely 
a Fact, that the Saffron Trade is greatly hurt by this; and 
that it would be their Intereſt to join in a Reſolution, that 
no Saffron Paper ſhould ever be ſold again. Thus can onl 155 
done by a joint Reſolution to deſtroy all of them; and I 
convinced that if they would have the Spirit, they ny 
find the Price of Saffron riſe in one Year, ſo as to make them 
Amends for what they would loſe in the Sale of the Papers: 


the 
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the Demand muſt be greater, and the Trade would every Way 
feel the Benefit of it. 

If this cannot be brought about let me adviſe the Owner, 
for his own Sake, and for the publick Good, to avoid thoſe 
wicked Artifices which are uſed by too many, to give more 
Colour to the fainter Papers. This is done with other Ingre- 
dients, not with Saffron. I ſhall not name them, leſt I give 
Inſtructions for a Practice againſt which I write : but certain- 
ly ſo much of this Artifice is uſed at preſent, that the Quan- 
tity of what are called Saffron Papers, uſed annually in Lo x- 
DON, is ſix Times as much as all that are fairly produced in a 
Year. And thisI mention as a farther Caution to the Saffron 
Owners, for it is ſtriking at the very Root of the Trade. 
'They are very ſenſible that the Demand is not what it uſed to 
be, and they may be aſſured this is the Reaſon. 


C HAP. LXXX. O the Produce of a Field of Saffron. 
HE firſt Year affords the Huſbandman but a moderate 


Advantage in this Article, in Recompence for his Care 
and Expence ; nay ſometimes the Crop for that Seaſon is 
ſcarce worth the Charge of gathering, picking, and curing; 
but he is to underſtand, that a Field of Saffron is planted for 
a three Year's Continuance, and that it is from the ſecond 


and third of theſe Seaſons, he is to expect that great Advan- 


tage we have told him there is in raiſing this Commodity, 
Nothing is more uncertain than the Quantity that ſhall be 


produced the firſt Year, ſometimes from a Rood of the Land 


there ſhall not be gathered above a Pound or two of freſh 
Blades, and ſometimes leſs than this; ſo that it will not pay 
Charges; but from this to about ſeven Pounds from the Rood, 
15 the moſt general Produce : and at an Average, where every 
thing has been rightly managed, and the Seaſon moderate, 
the Owner may expect about five Pounds. This will yield a- 


bout one Pound of Saffron prepared, and ready for Sale. 


This Produce of the marketable Saffron from the wet 
Blades, is to be reduced to great Exactneſs. In general, if the 
proper Care be uſed in the ſeveral Articles already mentioned, 
the Owner may thus expect one Pound of faleable Saffron 
from every five of the firſt Gatherings, and about a ſixth 
Part leſs — the Pickings of the laſt Flowers; thoſe who 
uſe Ale have found, that leſs than five Pounds of the poor 
Blades will yield a Pound, but this is owing to a Part 3 
clammy Moiſture of the Ale being left in the Cake, and the 
Price is reduced more than the Encreaſe of een, 
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ſates: on the other hand, ſix Pounds of the ſame freſh Blades 

to make a Pound of the pure Saffron, in the Way we have 
directed; and this is a Proof the ſmall Beer dries away, only 
ſerving to moiſten and ſweat the Saffron, and leaving little be- 
hind in the Cake, 

The Time that a three Acre Field of Saffron will continue 
flowering, is in general from the firſt to the lateſt, about four 
Weeks. Three Weeks of this yield the fine rich Saffron, 
and the laſt Week only is what we call the laſt Gatherings, or 
yields the poorer Blades of Saffron which require that artifi- 
cial Management we have named. | 

We have ſaid that the great Profit ariſes from the two laſt 
Crops of Saffron ; but the Owner is not to underſtand by this, 
that the Produce of thoſe two Years is equal. The ſecond 
yields a vaſt Quantity in proportion to the firſt ; and the third 
1s the richeſt of all. "The Produce of Saffron by the Acre, 
taking in all the Methods of Advantage we have named, ma 
be very moderately ſet down at four and twenty Pounds of 
marketable Saffron for the two laſt Years, reckoned together, 
'The firſt we have ſeen bears no Proportion to theſe at all, 
but this, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 1s a vaſt Profit : ſo that 
we have not exceeded the Bounds of ſtrict Truth, when, 
in order to ſpirit up the Huſbandman to make the Culture 
of it more univerſal, we have preferred it to moſt other 
Crops. 


CH AP. LXXXI. Of the Management of the Saffron 
| ö Field the two ſucceeding Years. J 


HE Owner of a new Saffron Ground, who has ga- 

thered his firſt Crop, is to know, that notwithſtanding 
the great Expectations to be formed of the two following, he 
has very little Trouble or Expence to come, the Charge and 
Labour of the firſt Vear was his great Article in this Way. 
Me have conducted him to the planting, managing, and 
gathering his firſt Crop. The Roots retain their full Vigour 
afterwards, and the Ground having been ſo thoroughly pre- 
pared, will ſupply them with Nouriſhment without farther 
Aſſiſtance : all he is to do is to deftroy ſuch Weeds as would 
draw it from his 8 and to preſerve the Roots from Inju- 
ries as they lie in the Ground. | 
For the firſt Purpoſe he muſt have the Land hoed, accord- 
ing to the former DireQions, and eſpecially regard the Sea- 


ſon for the firſt ſhooting of the Roots for flowering. This 
Time muſt be found by taking up a few as before, and the 
| Operation 
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Operation performed in the ſame Manner: as to the latter 
Article, he has no Care upon his Hands but to keep his Fences 
good, that the Cattle, and particularly the Hares, be kept 
out, for they are very apt to infeſt the Saffron Fields in 
Winter. 

As to the gathering, picking, and preparing the Saffron, 
it muſt be exactly the ſame in theſe ſucceeding Years that it 
was 1n the firſt, only as the Owner has been told that his Crop 
will be much larger, he muſt employ a greater Number of 
Labourers; and as he has more at Stake, he ſhould not 
grudge to be more careful himſelf, in the over-looking every 

rt of the Work. 

What we have ſaid as to the preſerving the Roots quietly 
in the Ground, will ſeem to contradict a Cuſtom the Saffron- 
nen have in ſome Places, of turning in their Cattle after the 
Leaves are fallen, to feed upon the Weeds that grow among 
them. But as much as our Directions contradict that Prac- 
tice, juſt ſo much does that Practice run counter to Reaſon. 
In the firſt Place we have told the Owner, that nothing is of 
more Benefit to Saffron than hoeing ; this is to be performed 
at a moderate Expence, and if repeated at proper Times there 
will be none of this Growth of Weeds, becauſe it will deſtroy 
them: and in the next Place, if this have been omitted, and 
there be a Growth that may ſerve the Cattle a little, their 
Feet will diſturb the Roots, and harden the Soil; ſo that it 
will much better anſwer the Purpoſe to ſend People in to mow 
them down occafionally, and give them elſewhere. 

According to. the Principles of "Tillage, on which we have 
founded the whole Subſtance of this Work, nothing can he 
more beneficial to any Crop than the breaking and dividing 
the Ground while it is growing. Whatever Advantage there 
may be in this, the ſuffering it to be trod down by Cattle has 
juſt a contrary Effect; for as the one looſens and divides it, 
the other tramples it into more Compattneſs. 

Upon thoſe Principles, the longer a Crop is in the Ground, 
the more it will ſtand in Need of this Operation; and the 
richer that Crop is, the more it will deſerve it: now Saffron, 
as we have ſhewn, is to ſtand three Years, and is one of the 
richeſt Crops a Ground can bear ; for theſe Reaſons hoeing 
ought to be frequently repeated. | 

The more Nouriſhment is drawn away by Weeds, the leſs 
is left for the Saffron; and the more compact and firm the 
Ground is, the leſs Benefit i it receives from the Sun, Air, and 
Rains. Therefore let the wiſe Huſbandman frequently hoe 


Rus Nee Fields, he will ſo give a much larger Share of 
Nouriſhment 


- 
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Nouriſhment to the Ground, and by deſtroying the Weeds 
that would deyour it, he will make it all go to enrich the Saf- 
fron. The Richneſs of the Saffron goes, in a very great 
Meaſure, to the filling the three Blades, which are its great 
Produce ; and in Conſequence, the more he hoes the Ground 
the heavier they will be, that is, in the plaineſt Words, the 
more Saffron he will have at the Time of gathering. Nor is 
he to ſuppoſe this Difference in Quantity will be confined to 
any little Advantage. The Charge of hoeing more frequently 
than his Neighbours will coſt ſomething extraordinary, but of 
this he may be aſſured, that he will gain two Hundred per 
Cent. upon all the Money he ſhall expend in this Manner, in 
the Quantity and Excellence of his Saffron ; this he will find 
by comparing the Produce of his Fields, with that of his 
Neighbours, who have gone on in the uſual Way. It is cer- 
tain, upon the whole, that as there are few Articles in the 
Province of the Huſbandman, that are ſo profitable as the 
Culture of Saffron, fo there is ſcarce any in which there is 
Room for more Improvement. We fee that the new Me- 
thods of Horſehoeing 1s not propoſed here ; but the common 


Ways of Management are only directed in a more profitable 


Manner. Let the Huſbandman obſerve the ſame Conduct in 
every other Article, and he will not fail to enrich himſelf, to 
the Surprize, though not at the Expence, of his Neigh- 
bours. | 


CHAP. LXXXII. Of breaking up a Saffron Ground. 


/ HE Huſbandman has been informed that his Saffron 

is to ſtand three Years, and he has been conducted in 
every Article of its Management during that Time; we are 
now therefore to ſuppoſe the third Crop gathered. The 
Plantation has done its utmoſt, and he is to break up the 
Ground. The Profits he has obtained would naturally make 
him very unwilling to give up ſuch an Article of his Profeſſion, 
but he is very far from being under a Neceſſity of doing it, 
he muſt take up his preſent Plantation, but he is in a better 
Way than ever to begin another. He is now in the Condi- 


tion of the Perſon from whom he bought his Roots, and as he 


will be able to ſupply others with ſuch as are to ſpare, he will 
know how to keep the beſt for himſelf. 

The Nature of Saffron is like that of other bulbous Roots 
to encreaſe, and a Part of its Encreaſe he can now ſpare : but 
whatever may have been his Profits in his firſt three Years, 
be may promiſe himſelf much greater in the ſecond rus 

| ecauie. 
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becauſe he now ſets out with more Knowledge than he had 
firſt, and he will be at all the needful Expence and Care 
with more Freedom and Spirit, from his Experience. As he 
will therefore not fail to chuſe his Ground property, and dreſs 
it well, and will ſet out with ſuch a choice Collection of Roots 
as he never could have got by Purchaſe, he may now look 
forward, and promiſe himſelf not only a much targer, but a 
much more certain and continual Gain. 

He is now to ſet about the taking up and tranſplanting his 
Roots, and either uſing all to enlarge his Stock, or ſelecting 
what Quantity of the beſt he pleaſes, and diſpoſing of the 
others as he at firſt bought them, to reap a certain Ad- 
vantage. 

If he chuſe to enlarge his Plantations let him firſt ſeparate 
his Roots, the finer from the inferior, in the ſame Manner as 
if it were for Sale; and let him throw away the worſt. 
When he has made this Diviſion, let him plant his large and 
fine Roots in one Field, and his ſmaller and inferior for a new 
Growth by themſelves in another. He will find this much 
more advantageous than raifing them together. 

In his Deſign of enlarging the Saffron Plantation, let him 
conſult all Particulars : that may be often profitable in itſelf, 
which is not practicable by particular Perſons ; and that may 
be profitable in one Degree, which is hurtful in another. 

F or theſe Reaſons let the Farmer who is about to enlarge 
under this Article, conſider his other Circumſtances; let him 
ſee whether he muſt not neglect ſomething eſſential, to fall ſo 
largely into this Particular; and finally, let him conſider the 
Number of Hands that are wanted on this Occaſion, and 
where he ſhall find them. We do not mean by this to diſ- 
hearten him from the Deſign of enlarging his Saffron Grounds, 
but would have him ſet about it with Diſcretion. We are 
ſenſible that the great Profit may tempt him to excced the 
Bounds of Caution, in following it; and for that Reaſon lay 
theſe Hints before him, that if he find he cannot conſiſtently 
with his other neceſſary Affairs, manage a larger Crop than 
his former, he may content himſelf with the ſame Quantity 
of Ground, for that will now yield him a larger Produce and 
require a larger Number of Hands in proportion ; or if he 
find he can have Opportunities, and Hands for a larger Quan- 
tity, that he may proportion his Undertaking, not to the 
Golden Expectation of Profit that is before him, but to the 
Nature and Convenience of his other Affairs: nothing would 

rplex him more than to have a larger Plantation of this 


Kind, than he ſound at the Seaſon he could manage. And 
_ beſide 
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beſide the Vexation of Mind, nothing would be ſubje& to a 
greater Loſs; for the gathering and curing of Saffron is a 
Thing that cannot be delayed when it is ready. 

Hoping theſe Cautions may reſtrain within due Bounds, 
that Spirit of enlarging the Saffron Grounds, which ſo natu- 
rally riſes after the gathering of the laſt Crop, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to the Method of taking up, managing, and replanting 
the Roots. . 

The laſt Gathering being over, and the Saffron cured for 
Sale, let the Field be carefully plowed up. The Farmer 
muſt fee that he ſend in a careful and honeſt Fellow for this 
Service, as well as a good Plowman. He muſt be told, if 
unacquainted with this Article, the Depth at which the Roots 
lie, and he muſt take Care to cut beneath them that he do not 
injure them, and that he turn them all up: twelve or thirteen 
People are to be ſent in to follow the Plow, and to pick up all 
the Roots they ſee turned up: each of theſe is to have his 
Baſket upon his Arm, to toſs the Roots into it as he gathers 
them from the Ground; firſt giving them a gentle Stroke a- 
gainſt the Outſide of the Bafket, to ſtrike off what may hap- 
pen to ſtick in Lumps about them. 

When the Plow has been thus carefully thro? the Ground, 
and the Roots collected after it are brought in, the whole is to 
be harrowed twice over with a good well tined Harrow. This 
will penetrate four or five Inches into this light Land, which 
is as deep as the Roots lie; and confequently it wilt bring up 
all, or the greateſt Part of thofe which the Plow turned under 
the Mould. The fame People are to follow in the fame 
Manner as they followed the Plow, picking up every Root 
they ſee: and J have generally obſerved, that by that Time 
the Field has been twice harrowed, and the Harrow well fol- 
lowed each Time, there is hardly a Root left in it. Theſe 
Roots are to be carried to the reſt, and thrown together on a 
large Floor, where careful and experienced People, if ſuch 
there be to be had, are to be ſet to pick and clean them: if 
not, *tis no great Difficulty to teach the moſt ignorant; and 
whether theſe or the others are employed, it will always be 
proper for the Owner to have an Eye upon them. 

What is to be done has been in general named before, it is 
only to clean the Roots from Earth, from dead Parts, and 
from old Skins or other Foulneſs; but this is the proper 
Time alſo to ſeparate the fine from the others. The Cleaners 
fhould be told to throw them as they work into two ſeparate 
Parcels; the large, plump and full into one Heap, and the 


ſmaller and leaner into another. 


When 
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When the Roots are thus cleaned, they will keep good for 
ſome Time; but the moſt advantageous Method is to plant 
them out immediately, and that upon freſh broken Ground. 

The Hufbandman who has thus far purſued the Culture of 
Saffron, ſhould uſe every Method to farther his Advantage, 
therefore what he ſhould do is this. Knowing the Time 
when his Roots are to be taken up, he ſhould, have a freſh 

Piece of Land well choſen, and thoroughly prepared accord- 
ing to the preceding Rules, ready for the laſt working juſt at 
that Time. While his Roots are picking and ſeparating, he 
ſhould give it the laſt Plowing, and immediately after fend in 
the Spitters and the Setters; giving to the laſt his choiceſt and 
fineſt Roots, with all the needful Cautions of placing them 
regularly and evenly on their Bottoms. 

Thus purſuing the exact Courſe we have before laid down 

for him, he will in this choice Field have his fineſt Roots diſ- 
poſed with the greateſt Regularity, in the moſt favourable Soil 
that is poſſible. 
. 'This Foundation laid for his great Crop, let him with the 
ſame Care plant his leſſer Roots in his ſecond Field; and he 
will be ſurprized at the Produce of the firſt, and perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with that of the latter. 

We ſhould obſerve here, that as there are certain Varia- 
tions in the Manner of drying the Saffron, ſo there are in the 
Article of breaking up the Ground. Some inſtead of plowing 
uſe a particular Inſtrument called a Pattock: this is a kind of 
forked Hoe, or prong Hoe, with ſharp and ſtrong Points ; 
but by conſtant Obſervation upon the \ Effects each Way, I 
altogether give it for the Plowing. 

I his Inſtrument is very apt to wound the Roots; it is ma- 
nual Labour, and therefore comes more expenſive; and it 
does not ſo perfectly clear the Ground. 


C HAP. LXXXIII. Of Saff-flower, or Cartbamus. 


E here treat of a Plant leſs known than any other 

which comes under the Cognizance of the Farmer, 
nor is there any great Matter to be ſaid in its Recommenda- 
tion: however, as it is cultivated in ſome few Parts of Ex- 
GLAND, and very much in other Parts of Eu ROE, and as 
there may be Circumſtances that may render it advantageous 
to the Farmer to ſow it, we ſhall not omit to give him ſuch 
an Account of its Nature and Management, as may make 
him properly acquainted with it for his Purpoſes. »- Saf 
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Saff Flower, or Carthamus, is cultivated for the Sake of 
the Flower, as the Saffron is; and probably the Culture of 
Saffron gave riſe to this Article, for its Flower is uſed to ſome 
of the ſame Purpoſes, and is called for that Reaſon baſtard 
Saffron, | 5 

The Plant however is utterly unlike Saffron ; it is a kind of 
Thiſtle, and wherever it grows, whether wild or cultivated, 
it has very much the Appearance of a Weed. 

It is an annual Plant. The Stalk is ſturdy, robuſt, and 
four Feet high. The Leaves are large and broad, not divi- 
ded or indented, but beſet with Prickles at the Edges : the 
Flowers grow at the "Tops of the Branches, into which the 
main Stalk divides towards its upper Part; and are a kind of 
large ſcaly Heads, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of our Thiſtles, 
with a great Number of Threads iſſuing out at their Tops. 
Theſe Threads are of a moſt bright and beautiful yellow, 
and have been ſuppoſed by ſome to reſemble the Blades in the 
Flower of Saffron ; but there is not much Likeneſs : it is for 
the Sake of theſe the Plant is cultivated principally, tho' the 
Seeds are alſo an Article in Trade. The Root is white and 
long, and it periſhes as ſoon as the Seeds are ripened. Its 
firſt Shoot when ſown, is in certain large broad Leaves, but 
theſe periſh when the Stalk riſes. 

The Flower of the Carthamus examined more accurately, 
is found to be contained in a large common Cup : this ſerves 
for the ſeveral Flowers of which the whole Tuft is compoſed, 
and forms what we call the Head of the Carthamus: it is of 
an oval Form, and is compoſed of a great Number of Scales 
placed like Tiles one over another, and they have each the 
Addition of a kind of little Leaf of an oval Form. The 
whole Tuft is compoſed of ſeveral tubelar Flowers, each is 
formed of a ſingle Leaf, and has the hollow narroweſt at the 
Baſe, and wider all the Way to the Mouth, where it is di- 
vided into five little, and nearly equal Segments. 

In this Flower riſe five ſhort Filaments, and at the Tops of 
them ſtand ſo many Buttons, which are of a cylindrick Form 
and oblong. 

In the Baſe of the Flower is depoſited the Rudiment of 
the Fruit : this is very ſmall and ſhort : from its Top there 
riſes a kind of Filament longer than the others. This is the 
Part to which the three Blades grow in the Flower of the right 
Saffron ; but in this it is terminated only by a plain little Head, 
which ſerves to receive the Duſt from the Heads of the ſhort 
Filaments to impregnate the Seed. 

Vor. III. 2 When 
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When the whole tender Part of the Flower is faded, the 

ſcaly Head remains, and contains the Seeds. One follows 
every Flower. 
Several other Species have been added to this, and called by 
the ſame Name, one with blue Flowers, and others with di- 
vided Leaves ; but the true and proper Plant to be raiſed for 
Uſe, is that here deſcribed. 

It is a Native of Acyyr, and ſeveral Parts of the Eaſt; 
and is cultivated in many of the warmer Parts of Eu ROE: 
it thrives alſo very well in ENGLAND. 

The principal Place where we have ſeen it in ENoLAxn, 
is in ſome Parts of NorFoLKx; but, if worth while, it might 
be raiſed in any other Part of the Kingdom. 

Thofe who ſhall think it worth while to raiſe it, muſt ob- 
ſerve the following Directions. In the firſt Place, let the 
Farmer take Care to have the Seeds from Abroad; and as of- 
ten as he ſows it let him get freſh ones, for they do not ripen 
well in EN LAN D. Thefe may be had at a very fmall Ex- 
pence, and with little Trouble. The Druggiſts fell them, 
but theirs are not to be uſed, for they are commonly old. 
But ſuch a Quantity of it is raiſed every Year in GERMANY, 
that good Seed may always be had. 

When the Seed 1s procured, the ſecond Care 1s the Ground. 
The beſt Soil is a dry Loam, and it does not require a rich 
Piece of Land of this Kind ; fo that the Charge of this Ar- 
ticle 1s not great, nor indeed in any other. 

The Seeds are to be ſown by Hand in a ſparing Manner, 
on the Land in Spring, and to be harrowed in. When they 
have ſhot, and the Plants have ſome Strength, they are to be 
thinned. Hoers ſhould be ſent into the Field for this Purpoſe, 
and they ſhould have Orders not only to cut up what Weeds 
have rifen, but to thin the Plants themſelves; leaving them 
at about a Foot Diſtance, and faving ſuch as appear the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt thriving. From this Time no farther Care need 
be taken of them: they will grow quick, and being ſtrong 
Plants, and thus near to one another, no Weeds will be able 
to get Nouriſhment among them. Early in Autumn they 
wilt begin to flower; and then the Field will make a beau- 
tiful Appearance ; ; there is nothing can excced the Brightnels 
and golden Hue of the Flowers, nor have we any Thing of 
our own Growth that comes near -them. The Plants 
branch out toward the Top, and the upper Part of every 
Branch is loaded with Flowers, ſo that the whole Field is co- 
vered, and as it were gilded with them. _ 
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The gathering of theſe Flowers ſo far reſembles that of 
Saffron, that they are to be taken as they open; for if left 
for ſeveral Days together, they will loſe their Colour, and 
that is in a Manner their whole Value. 

For this Reaſon as ſoon as there is any Number of them 
open, the Pickers, who are in this Article the Gatherers alſo, 
are to be ſent into the Field. The Flowers are not gathered 
there and picked afterwards, but the whole Buſineſs is done 
at once. The whole tender Part of the Flower is to be 
taken, leaving the ſcaly Bud. When thoſe which are open 
are thus carefully picked off, they are to be ſpread upon a large 
Floor in an airy Place, out of the Sun to dry; and this is all 
that is to be done to them. | 

When they are dried in this Manner, they look of as beau- 
tiful a Colour as while growing, and they are ready for Sale 
without farther Care or Trouble. 

Every Day or two the Pickers are to be then ſent into the 
Field as at firſt, to gather the Flowers as they ſhew them- 
ſelves, and this is to be the Method till the whole Quantity 
are blown ; one Parcel being put to dry after another. The 
whole Parcel being thus prepared by a ſimple and natural 
drying, is ready for the Purchaſer, | 

If the Seaſon hath been favourable, and the Crop hath 
flowered early, ſome Seeds may ripen ; but as this is ſuch a 
great Uncertainty, there is no Dependance upon it ; and the 
better Method is to grub up the Plants as ſoon as the Flowers 
are gathered, that the Land may be prepared for ſome other 
Crop. | 

The Dyers are the People who N the Flowers; 
ſome have idly ſuppoſed they were of the ſame Nature with 
Saffron, becauſe they reſembled that Drug in ſome Degree 
in Appearance; but it is ſo far otherwiſe, that as Saffron is a 
Cordial and Sweat, theſe Flowers are a Purge, and the Seeds 
a Vomit. i 

We have mentioned the only right and honeſt Uſe of the 
Flowers of this Plant; but there have been ſome, when it 
was more cultivated than it is at preſent in ENGLAND, who 
had a Way of mixing it with Saffron when they worked it in 
the drying. | 

How improper this was we may know from the Difference 
of the Virtues of one and the other; but there was another 


Reaſon why the Farmer never ſhould have done this, which 


15, that it reduces the Price. 
The thready Part of the Carthamus is narrow, harſh, 
dry, and paler colourcd than the Blades of Saffron; therefore 
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no Art can ſo blend them together, as to make them capable of 
impoſing upon any but the ignorant: *twas the inferior Sort 
of Saffron made up from the laſt Gatherings that they mixed 
up in this Manner, and it reduced the Price of this {hill lower. 

One Reaſon why the foreign Saffron 1s held in ſo much 
Contempt in ENGLAND 1s, that there 1s too often Carthamus 


among it. 
CHAP. LXXXIV. Of Meader. 


„ e is cultivated principally for the Dyers, as 
well as the Carthamus; though there is in this Article 
alſo a Conſumption, though comparatively ſmall, among 
the Druggiſts : but there is a great deal of Difference in 
the Demand; and as lightly as we have ſpoke of the other, 
we ſhall very ſtrongly recommend this to the Farmer, be- 
cauſe the Sale and the Profit are equally certain. Tis a vaſt 
Quantity of Madder that is annually brought into ENGLAND; 
and we have the more Reaſon to be out of Humour with this 
Importation, becauſe. it is brought from Places that have no 
Advantage over our own Fields; and frequent Experience 
ſhews, that the Plant will grow and thrive as freely and as 
well with us, as in many of thoſe Places whence we have it, 
at a very conſiderable Price. | 

The Government at one Time. interfered in favour of the 
raiſing this uſeful Product in Ex LAND, but it has been 
ſince almoſt utterly negteted. __ 

Madder 1s a Plant of very little Beauty, and is more like 

a Weed than the Carthamus laſt defcribed : it in ſome Degree 
reſembles the common Cleavers, or Gooſe Grafs, in its Man- 
ner of Growth, but that is larger and duſkier coloured. Tis 
a rude irregular growing Plant. The Stalks are numerous, 
ſquare, and commonly of a rediſh Colour: they are weak, fo 
that they lie upon the Ground in their lower Part ; and in the 
upper, commonly intangle one with another. The Leaves 
are long and narrow, they ſtand ſix at a Joint; ſometimes 
more, ſometimes fewer, and are diſpoſed like the Rays of 
a Star. Their natural Colour is a duſky green, but they ſome- 
times, eſpecially toward the lower Part of the Stalk, grow 
rediſn. The Stalk is hairy, but theſe are more fo: their 
Hairineſa is not a woolly Down like that of ſome Plants, but 
is ſhort, rough and hard, ſo that they prick the Hands when 
touched. . 

Fhe Flowers grow at the Tops of the Stalks, and ſmall 
Branches; they are little but very numerous, and of a pale 
yellow 
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yellow. The Seeds follow, which are contained in a Kind of 
round little Heads; the Root, which is the uſeful Part, is 
extreamly long, and of a beautiful red Colour, duſkier on 
the Surface, but very bright within. | 

'The Cup in which the Flower of Madder ſtands is very 
ſmall, and ſtands upon the Rudiment of that little round- 
iſh Fruit in which the Seed is to be lodged : it is compoſed 
of a ſingle green Leaf, hollowed and divided into four little 
Segments at the Edge. 

The Flower is in the ſame Manner formed of a ſingle 
Leaf, and is a little hollowed at the Bottom, and divided 
lightly into four Parts at the Edge. In the Centre of this riſe 
four ſhort Filaments, each terminated by a ſingle Button or 
Head, from the Rudiment of the Fruit, which, as it en- 
larges a little, ſhews itſelf to be compoſed of two Parts, 
there riſes a ſingle Filament called the Style of the Flower; 
this comes up in the Midſt of the four Filaments juſt named, 
and is divided into two Parts toward the "Top, each of which 
has a Button to it: this through certain imperceptible Aper- 
tures, admits the Duſt from the Heads of the other Filaments 
for the ripening of the Seed Veſſel, which then ſwells, and 
becomes a Kind of double Berry : in each Part of which, or 
each Berry, is contained a ſingle Seed. 

There are two Kinds of Madder mentioned by thoſe who 
treat of Plants, theſe are the fix leaved Kind we have de- 

ſcribed, and one which has only four Leaves at a Joint, but 
the latter is not worth the Farmer's Notice. p 

In Places where the right Kind is commonly cultivated, 
there grow up a Number of Plants in waſte Places from the 
ſcattered Pieces of Roots, and perhaps from the Seeds of 
thoſe in the manured Fields: theſe wild Plants being fmaller 
and poorer than ſuch as have the Advantage of Culture, are di- 
ſtinguiſhed as a ſeparate Kind, under the Name of Field, or wild 
Madder ; but they are the ſame Plant under another Form by 
Accident. Therefore there is properly but one Kind of 
Madder, in the Conſideration of thoſe who would raiſe it 
for Uſe. 'Tis a Native of the Eaſt, and of ſome Parts of 
EUROPE : but its Roots in the wild State never arrive at any 
Thing near the Perfection of the cultivated, and that for this 
plain Reaſon, that in the latter Condition they run 1n a free, 
light, wrought Ground where nothing ſtops their Progreſs ; 
and though they never attain any conſiderable Thickneſs, they 
run to a vaſt Length. 
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CHAP. LXXXV. Of the proper Soil for Madder. 


ADDER being one of thoſe Plants that root deep, 
and the Value of which is in the Root; the Soil for it 
ſhould be deep and light. This is the principal Caution; for 
it will get Nouriſhment whether the Ground be richer or 
poorer, provided it be not altogether barren. A black Mould, 
N ſuch as is common in the Fens in ENGLAND, is very proper; 
and is the ſame Soil whereon they plant it in FLaNDERs, 
whence we have our greater Supply. A loamy Soil that is in 
ö ſome Degree rich, and has but little Clay in its Compoſition, is 
alſo very proper; or a Mixture of Loam and Mould, as is very 
common in many Parts about the Edges of the Fen Countries. 
There is no Part of ENGLAND where this Plant would 
thrive better than in theſe Places; for they have all the Ad- 
vantage of the FLEMIsH Grounds ; and this farther Benefit, 
that they are drier. The FLEMIsH often burſting their Roots 
by their over Moiſture, or occaſioning an expenſive Manner of 
Dreſſing to prevent that Accident, 

Whatever be the Soil of Madder it muſt be deep. We 
have obſerved it 15 the Nature of the Root to extend itſelf in 
Length, and that no Art can bring it to any great Thickneſs; 
therefore a Depth of Soil is the moſt eſſential Point, that it 
may have Room to penetrate. There are uſually produced 
a great many Side Roots, which ſpread along juſt under the 
Surface of the Ground. Theſe are the Proviſion of Nature, 
| for the Nouriſhment of the Stalk and Leaves, the great Root 
taking almoſt all the Juices it receives to its own Nouriſhment. 
Now as the Stalks and Leaves of this Plant are of no Uſe or 
Value, it is idle to provide for the maintaining them in Vi- 
gour at the Expence of the main Root. "Theſe horizontal 
Shoots never come to any Value themſelves, and as they only 
take that Nouriſhment which ſhould ſupply the main Root, 
the proper Courſe is to deſtroy them. | 

This Account of the Nature of Madder, and of the Soil 
that ſuits it, naturally points out a new Method of managing 
it to Advantage. Of all Plants that can be raiſed, none is ſo 
perfectly ſuited to the Horſehoeing Huſbandry. The Soil 
it requires is ſuch as perfectly ſuits thoſe Implements; the 
Method of Horſehoeing, of all other Practice, will the moſt 
effectually and moſt eſſentially cut off the ſhallow and hori- 
zontal Roots; and as the main Roots are to be encouraged in 
their Growth to the utmoſt, no Method of planting can be 
ſo proper as that in Rows, at a conſiderable Diſtange from one 
another. This direQs in every Article the Horſehoeing Huſ- 
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bandry, as the Method for raiſing Madder to an Excellence, 


and perhaps ſuch a one as it never reached any where yet in 
ENGLAND. The Culture of this profitable and uſeful Spe- 
cies, has been recommended frequently and ſtrongly, and has 
been tried at different Times with different Succeſs, but al- 
ways with ſome Profit; we hope therefore that the Farmer 
will be encouraged, from what has been found of the Ad- 
vantages of this Crop, in Methods leſs ſuited to its Nature, 
to try it in the Way we are about to propoſe ; in the which it 
cannot fail of very well anſwering his Care, Fxpence and 
Troubſe ; and according to which there is a reaſonable Prol- 
pect of his enriching himſelf by it in a few Years Culture. 


CHAP. LXXXVI. Of the Management of the Ground 
for Madder. 


M ADDER is to be planted in Spring, but the Prepa- 
ration of the Ground for it muſt be undertaken long 
before. Let the Farmer who intends to raife it, look care- 
fully out for a Field that has a deep light Soil, of the Nature 
of either of thoſe Kinds we have mentioned. When he has 
fixed upon the Field, in Autumn, as ſoon as the Crop is off 
the Ground, let him plow it up deeply and thoroughly with 
the four coultered Plow. Let him leave it in this Condition 
three Months, and then go over it with the ſame Plow once 
again: this will tear it up to a great Depth, and thoroughly 
break and divide it: let him then leave it to itſelf till the End 
of Marc: at this Time let him look out for ſome Sets in 
ſome of the Garden Grounds about LONDON, where a Quan- 
tity of Madder is raiſed for the Supply of CovexT Garprtn 
Market, and to dry for the Druggiſts, though not for Dyers. 
Having ſpoken about his Sets, let him, in the laſt Week in 
Marcn, ſend in his four coultered Plow again, ſet to go to 
the greateſt Depth it can. As the Ground has been twice 
plowed before, it will very well give Way to this, and the 
third plowing being well and carefully managed, the whole 
Ficld will be turned up more than two Spits deep, and nearly 
as well wrought as by Hand with Spades, though at a vaſtly 
ſmaller Expence. The Sets are now to be taken off from 
the Sides and Heads of the old Roots, and the Ground is to be 
harrowed to lay it even. 'The a Line 1s to be drawn along 
near the Edge, as in the planting of Liquorice ; and the Sets 
are to be let into the Ground in the fame Manner, at a Foot 
Diſtance from one another. 


When one Row is thus planted, the Line is to be removed 
2 4 a Foot 
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a Foot and half, and another Row planted, the Sets in this 
not being placed oppoſite to thoſe in the other, but juſt over 
againſt the middle of the Space between. 

The Line is then to be removed to the Diſtance of five 
Feet, and drawn ſtrait over the Ground as before, and a Row 
of the Sets are to be planted there: thus there will be a third 
Row at five Feet diſtance from the firſt ſecond, and at ſix and 
a half from the firſt Row. The Line is then to be moved again 
one Foot and an half, and another, being a fourth Row, is to 
be planted oppoſite the middle Diſtances of the laſt. 'Thus the 
whole Ground is to be planted out. The Sets are to ſtand 
every where at the ſame Diſtance in the Row, as at firſt or- 
dered; and the whole Field will be laid out in double Rows, 
with five Feet Intervals ; the Space or Partition between one 
Row and another, of each double Row, being one Foot and 
a half. 

When the Sets are all in and lightly covered up, let the 
Planter go over the Places where they ſtand, with a Garden 
Rake, and lay all level. 

The Beginning of ApRIL is a Seaſon when Showers are 
ſeldom wanting, but if it ſhould ſo happen that there are none, 
there muſt be the Labour of once watering the Sets. The 
beſt Time ſor doing it is on the third Day atter their planting, 
and when this is done they may be left to Nature. 


C H AP. LXXXVII. Of managing the Crop the firſt 


Seaſon. 


H E Plants will now quickly appear, and as this is a 

Time when the encreaſing Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
wet from the Showers, ſets every thing on growing, Weeds 
will appear among them. As theſe muſt be principally Secd- 
lings, for we ſuppoſe no Roots left in the Tillage, they will 
not at once over-run the proper Growth, becauſe that is plant- 
ed with good Roots; ſo that they need not be attacked ſo ſoon 
as ever they appear; but when they have got a little Height 
the Hand Hoers muſt be ſent in to clear the Partitions of them 
between Row and Row, not meddling with thoſe in the five 
Feet Intervals, except juſt on the outſide of each Row. 

This 1s to be done with Care and Management, and a great 
deal depends upon it. The Inſtructions to be given the Hoers 
are theſe. Firſt to take Care of the Plants of Madder, which 
being ſet regularly, and now up at ſome Height, and being 
very different in their Aſpect from the Weeds, cannot well 
be miſtaken ; all this however muſt be pointed out to them, 

| and 
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and they muſt be ſtrictly cautioned, ſor the Deſtruction but of 
a few of the Plants where they are ſet ſeparate, and each in- 
tended for a large Growth, will be a conſiderable Loſs to the 
Owner. This being pointed out to them, they are to be ſent 
in with Directions to cut up all Weeds in the ſmall Partitions, 
and break the Surface of the Ground as deep as they readily 
can with thoſe Inſtruments ; then they are to clear away be- 
tween Plant and Plant of the Madder ; and thence advancing; 
to the Outſide they are to cut up the Weeds, and break the 
Ground for about a Hoe's Breadth all along the Rows. 

This done, the Plants are to be left to themſelves three 
Weeks, in which Time they will ſtrike very ſtrongly, and the 
Ground juſt about them will be very clear of Weeds, from the 
hoeing ; but by this Time the Middle of the large Intervals 


will be full of Weeds of ſome Growth. 


The Horſehoe is now to be ſent in, and is to cut along the 
Middle of each Interval, to as much Depth as it can: this 
will thoroughly root up and deſtroy that Growth of Weeds, 
and break the Ground. The Weeds will, in great Part, be 
buried, and will become a Kind of Manure, for Weeds that 
cannot grow, ſoon rot at this Seaſon, which is warm and wet; 
and the Ends of ſome of the longeſt Fibres of the Madder 
Roots will be broken off, and new ones will conſequently grow 
in great Numbers from them, as is ſeen in cutting of the Fi- 
bres of Roots in the Gardener's Way of planting; and there 
will be a fine Quantity of freſh and free Earth for theſe new 
Roots, as alſo ior what' farther Shoots the others may make; 
and it will be full of Nouriſhment for them. 

The Syſtem of Management in this Article of Madder, va- 
ries according to the Circumſtances of Times, and it is fit 


we explain it to the Planter, that underſtanding the Reaſon . 


of our Directions, he may obſerve them the more punctually. 

We have told him that the main downright Roots are all 
that are of Value in his Madder Plants. Now the horizontal 
or ſpreading ones, that run under the Surface, are to be con- 
ſidered in two diſtin Lights, as they are larger or as they are 
ſmaller, for at one of theſe Times they impoveriſh, but at 
the other they feed them; ſo that at one Time they are to be 
nouriſhed, and at another deſtroyed. 

It is while they are young that they are of Advantage to the 
main Root. This is their Condition in the preſent Inſtance, 
and it is therefore we are recommending every Methad to feed 
and to encreaſe them; and on the other Hand, we ſhall ſoon 
after take as much Pains to deſtroy them. The Part of the 
Madder above Ground, now though of ſame Bigneſs, is not 
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ſo large as to demand any vaſt Quantity of Nouriſhment ; the 
Root, on the contrary, is puſhing downward, and grows the 
faſter the more it is ſupplied by its Fibres, and the leſs it is 
drained by the Plant above. 8 | 

This is the Caſe in many Inſtances at the Period of Growth 
whereat the Madder is at preſent, but in none more viſibly. 
The firſt Nouriſhment the new planted Roots take in, goes to 
the puſhing ſome Fibres from themſelves outward, and a 
Shoot of Stalk and Leaves upward. This Shoot takes up the 
greater Part of the Nouriſhment in the firſt Days, but after- 
wards 1t grows flower, and requires a ſmaller Proportion of 
what is drawn. After this there is a Period when the main 
Root is taken Care of and ſupplied, that it may be able to fend 
up Nouriſhment in Abundance to the Herb, when ripening 
its Flowers and Seeds, that being the great Purpoſe of Nature 
in all Plants: for this Purpoſe alſo in Madder a Number of 
long horizontal Roots grow out every Way under the Surface. 

Theſe horizontal Fibres we have named, and for which 
we are now fo carefully providing by the Horſe Hoe, are in 
Time to become thoſe long horizontal or Side Roots. At 
preſent they are very ſerviceable, for they draw in Nouriſh- 
ment in vaſt Abundance ; which being not demanded in that 
Quantity by the Plant in its preſent State, goes according to 
the Deſign of Nature, to the feeding and enlarging the main 
or downright Roots. The preſent Horſehoeing has vaſtly en- 
couraged, filled, and encreaſcd them ; but the next 1s to de- 
ſtroy them. 

Some Time after this Horſehoeing there will be Weeds 
again in the Partitions, and between Plant and Plant, for this 
15 a Seaſon that produces them very quickly : the Hand Hoers 
muſt be ſent in again to cut them all up, and the Plants of the 


, Madder being kept clear, will have a healthy Aſpect, which 


is very eſſential to the good Growth of the Root, and which 
they would not have if choaked up with Weeds: ſome Weeks 
after this, when the Madder has grown to a conſiderable Size, 
let the Horſe Hoe be ſent in a ſecond Time, with Orders to cut 
much nearer one Side, or one Row, alternately ; by this 
Means all the large horizontal Roots on that Side will be cut 
and broken off, and only ſmall ones will grow from the Ends 
of them, which will tend to the Service of the main Root 
again. 

” The Hand Hoers at this laſt Time need not hoe the Out- 
ſides of all the Rows, but only alternately of thoſe near which 
the Horſe Hoe is not this Time to come, for the next hoeing 
it is to take the others. This Inſtrument could not be _ 
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ſo near the Rows while they were young, for fear of tearin 
up or burying the Plants, but they are too well eſtabliſhed 
now to be in any Danger on that Head, eſpecially as it is done 
only on one Side ; for the Horſe Hoe is to be carried along the 
fartheſt Side of the next Interval all the Way, in the Courſe 
of this Operation; ſo that it never comes near both Sides of 
the ſame Row. 

The Plants will immediately after this thrive ſurpriſingly, 
and advance toward their lowering. 'There will need no more 
Handhoeing, for they will be now of ſuch a Size and Strength, 
as to deſtroy all the Weeds about them ; and the next Horſe- 
hoeing, which will be the laſt for the Summer, will coꝛapleat 
the Work for the firſt Seaſon. 

This is to be done as ſoon as the Weeds have got ſome 
Head again in the Intervals, for they will rife there though 
they be over-powered in the Partitions. The Inſtrument is 
now to be carried on the other Sides of the Rows alternately, 
ſo that now there will have been a thorough and deep cutting 
up of the Ground, near both Sides of every Row. 

The large horizontal Roots, which would impoveriſh the 
main Roots, and be of no Value in themſelves, are now broke 
and cut off on this Side alſo ; and the main Roots, which are 
now large and ſtrong, have all the Advantage of the Nou- 
riſnment. 

The Flower and Seed of Madder are wholly uſeleſs: and 
we have ſeen, on all Occaſions, how greatly a Plant's running 
to Seed impoveriſhes the Root. This dictates a new Practice 
in the preſent Caſe, which is the cutting down the Plants juſt 
before they are breaking out into Flower. 

Let this be done with Caution, and with Moderation. The 
Farmer is not to cut them down cloſe to the Ground; it is 
enough if he ſtop their running to Seed, therefore all he has to 
do is to cut them off half a Foot below the Top. This will 
take off all the Flower Buds, and yet will leave enough of the 
Plant to draw up a great Quantity of Sap, and keep Nature in 
her proper Courſe. By this Means a vaſt Quantity of rich 
Juice, intended for the Perfection of the Plant in its Ripeneſs, 
will go to the main Root, for there will be no large Side Roots 


to take it up; and the Encreaſe in that uſeful Part will be very 


ſurpriſing. 

The Stalks will ſhoot out Side Branches from the Part 
where they were cut off, and from every Joint below, and 
will grow ſtronger for that cutting, and very buſhy. Some 
of theſe will make an Attempt to flowering, and they may be 
left to themſelves in it. The few Flowers that grow upon 
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theſe Shoots are not like the full and univerſal flowering of the 
whole Growth, they will do neither Good nor Harm, and are 
not worth regarding. 

The firſt Summer will thus paſs, and the Plants not having 
drawn a vaſt deal of Nouriſhment upwards, the Roots will be 
greatly ſtrengthened and encreaſed. This will be the Condi- 
tion of the Crop at the Autumn of the firſt Seaſon; and all 
that is to be done is in the ſame Manner to promote the 
Growth of the Roct, during the reſt of the Time it is to re- 
main in the Ground, which is to the next Autumn. A Crop 
of Madder, though it remain but cighteen Months in the 
Ground, is to be accounted by the Farmer as a two Years 
Standard, becauſe the Preparation of the Land takes up the 
other ſix. The whole Courſe is this; at Autumn the Ground 
is to be taken for it, during the Winter it is to be prepared, 
and 1n Spring it 1s to be planted: the next Autumn the Plants 
have had one Summer's Growth, and they are to have another, 
for they muſt remain through the Winter, and the following 
Summer : and the Roots muſt be gathered in Autumn follow- 
ing, which is two Years from the Time of beginning the Pre- 
paration of the Ground. 0 

In the uſual Way of Management, when the Roots are 
taken up at this Time for Sale, another Piece of Land is to 
be ſought out for the next Crop; but in the Method we have 
propoſed by the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, the ſame Piece of 
Ground may raiſe Madder for ever, and will be fitter for it 
than any other could. 


CHAP. LXXXVIII. Of managing a Crop of Madder 
the ſecond Seaſon. | 


WE have brought the Huſbandman through the firſt 


Summer with his Madder, and have put him into a 
Way of making it much finer than it can be by the common 
Methods in that Time; at Autumn the Stalks die away, and 
the Weeds die with them : and from this 'Time, according to 
the Manner of ſpeaking in the Madder Countries, they date 
what they call the ſecond Seaſon, 

All the Winter the Ground is to lie perfeQly quiet: in 
Spring, a Fortnight before the Plants begin to ſhoot, the 
Horſe Hoe ſhould be ſent in to cut adeep Furrow in the Cen- 
tre of every large Interval, and the Hand Hoers to cut up thoſe 
Weeds that riſe in the Partitions. After this there will be no 
more Care needful about them, for the Growth will be too 
ſtrong to ſuffer any Annoyance ; but the Intervals will have 

5 Weeds, 
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Weeds, and ſhould be Horſehoed juſt as in the preceding 
Summer, to prevent their farther Growth, and to give new 
Supplies of Nouriſhment to the main Roots, as well as to cut 
away and deſtroy the Side or horizontal ones. 

This is to be done exactly in the ſame Manner as before- 
mentioned for the firſt Seaſon, and therefore needs not be de- 
ſeribed more at large here. By this Means the Crop will pro- 

ceed as it ought in every Reſpect; and this Seaſon the whole 
Care will be over. 

In Autumn, when the Plants wither, is the Time to take 
up the Roots : this muſt be done with Care and Circumſpec- 
tion, for the more they are broke in the Ground, the more 
of them are loſt. The regular Method of planting them comes 
in here to be of great Ule, for the People employed to take 
them up know where to look for them one by one, and where 
they may, and where they may not, work about them. 

When they are all taken up chey muſt be cleaned from Dirt, 
and after a Number of fine Sets are ſeparated for a new 
Plantation, they are to be dried for Sale. The Dyer will be 
always a ready Purchaſer, nor needs the Huſbandman fear to 
overſtock the Market. The Uſe of the Root is to die Reds 
and Purples, and as an Ingredient in many other Colours : 
and the Quantity imported annually from FL ANDERS, GERr- 
MANY, and HoLLAND, amounts to fifteen, twenty, or 
twenty-five Thouſand Pounds. 


C HAP. LXXXIX. Of Planting @ ſecond Crop of 
9 * Madder. | 
F the Huſbandman be ſatisfied, as he very well may with 
the Produce of his firſt Crop of this Root, he may rea- 
ſonably promiſe himſelf much larger Advantages from the 
ſecond, becauſe he will have, 1. More Experience and 
Knowledge in all the Particulars relating to its Management. 
2. A better Supply of Sets; and, 3. A fourth Part more 
'Time for their Growth, which will be no ſmall Addition to 
their Bulk. 

In the ſetting out with the Undertaking, ſix Months were 
neceſſary for preparing the Ground; but the Land is now all 
ready : the five Foot Intervals have been, during the eighteen 
Months Growth of the preceding Crop, in a State of Fallow ; 


and they are now ready to receive the new Plantation, fo all 


that Time is ſpared. 

We ſhall enter regularly upon the Progreſs of the Buſineſs : 

in the Beginning of OcrosER the Ground is clear, and the 
mes Sets 


. 
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Sets are taken from the old Roots. Let this Opportunity be 
ſeized, and while theſe Sets are preparing for the Ground, 
let the Ground be alſo preparing for them. 

The Method of planting them is to be exaQly the ſame 
as at firſt, in double Rows, with a Foot and half Partition 
between the two, and with a five Foot Interval between Pair 
and Pair of them. 

The Rows are now to be planted in the Middle of the for- 
mer Intervals, and therefore the Places where they ſtood be- 
fore, will become the Middles of ſo many new Intervals; 
and enjoying a Fallow of two Years, with frequent Tillage 
during the whole Time, while the new Plantation is growing, 
they will after that be in a Condition to feed a new Crop, and 
ſo on from Year to Year; the ſame Field by this Manage- 
ment being enabled to bear the ſame Produce tor ever. 

While the Pickers are ſelecting the fineſt and ſtrongeſt Sets 
under the Eye of the Owner, let the four coultered Plow be 
again turned into the Ground. It is now to tear up the Middle 
of each Interval, and is to be followed by the Harrow. By 
that Time the Ground is thus fit, the Sets will be ready, and 
the ſooner they are let into it the better. Theſe will be ſuch 
in Strength and Goodneſs, as it would be impoſſible for him 
to obtain by Purchafe, and they will ſtrike immediately on 
being planted. | 

The Lines are to be drawn in the ſame Manner. as for the 
firſt Plantation, and the Sets let in with the ſame Care. They 
will have Time to ſtrengthen themſelves for the following 
Winter, and will be ſo rooted and fixed in the Ground by the 
ſucceeding Spring, that they will ſhoot in a Manner not to be 
expected from a Spring Plantation. | 

As breaking and dividing the Soil to a certain Depth, is all 
that is required for the well nouriſhing of this Crop, the. 
Ground will be now much better than at firſt, becauſe it has 
been continually turned and new broke during the Growth of 
the other; and as the Weeds which had lived upon 1t were 
always deſtroyed in their firſt Growth, and had rooted there- 
fore but ſlightly, the whole Soil is full of Nouriſhment. 

It may be queſtioned indeed, whether a Courſe of Tillage 
in this Way, ſuffers any 'Thing by thoſe ſhort Growths of 
Weeds or not; for as they exhauſt little they return ſome- 
thing, probably as much on being rotted in the Earth, and 
become a kind of natural Manure. | 

The Madder thus planted, is to be managed exactly as the 
firſt Crop: it is to be taken up juſt two Years after the Plant- 
ing, and it will be found vailly preferable to the e 
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Some who have raiſed Madder, propoſe keeping it three 
Years in the Ground ; but they certainly had not fairly and 
exactly tried the Difference. The Roots will gain ſomething 
the third Year, but not comparable to the Diſadvantage of 
the Loſs of a whole Year's Time ; neither are they always 
ſo good as they ſhould be. 

The ſecond Autumn is the Seaſon when this Root has ar- 
nved at its Perfection; and is the moſt profitable Time, on 
all Accounts, for taking it up. 


CHAP. XC. Of the preparing Madder Root for Sale. 


HERE are different Ways of managing it when 
taken up; and different Forms under which it is brought 

to Market. But we adviſe the Farmer to think of nothing 
more than plainly drying it, and felling it entire, at leaſt at 
firſt, It may be very well dried in a Hop Kiln, with a 
little Fire; and will always ſell in that State. 

The other Methods of managing it are by ſtripping off the 
outer Rind, then the ſecond Bark, and fo ſelling it in the 
three Forms, of the Rind, the Fleſh, and the Fibre: and 
it may be alſo in either of theſe- States ground, and fold in 
the Condition of Powder. For all theſe Purpoſes Labourers 
may eaſily be had from the Countries where the raiſing of 
Madder is common, and they will ſoon let the Owner into the 
the manual Operation. 

We are not againſt his undertaking all this, for we are 
aware of the Advantages, and would have him make the moſt 


every honeſt Way of his Crop: but this is not eſſential to the 


Traffick in Madder, and therefore we would not have him 
perplex himſelt by ſetting out with it. 

Loet him firſt raiſe his Madder as we have ſhewn, and ſell 
it plainly dried; and after that, let him get proper People to 
ſuperintend and manage the ſeveral Operations in the prepar- 
ing the Root for more advantageous Sale ; always having an 
Eye over the Work himſelf, and making it his chief Care to 
get himſelf as quickly as he can into the Secret of the ſeveral 
PraQtices: for if he omits this, he will lie at the Mercy of 
his Servants, which is a very miſerable as well as hazardous 
Situation. | 

For his general Information we ſhall here add, the Terms 
by which Madder is called in its ſeveral States, according to 
theſe Ways of Preparation, and the Method at large in which 
they are manufactured. There is more in it than can well 


be conveyed in Words, for theſe :nanual Operations are to be 


learned 
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learned like Trades, by Practice, not from Deſcription ; but 
enough may be ſaid to explain the ſeveral Kinds and Forms in 
a ſummary Way. 

When the Root is managed in that plain and eaſy Way 
which we have adviſed our Farmer firft to practiſe; that is, 
when 1t 1s only taken out of the Ground cleaned from the 
Earth that hangs about it, and dried, and in that State offered 
to ſale, it is called Madder in the Branch. | 

A great deal is brought from FLaxDeRs in this Condition, 
and our People are very willing to purchaſe it: but as this is 
the leaſt profitable Management of it, this Branch Madder is 
brought principally from thoſe Places where the Trade is leaſt 
underſtood, or where they want Hands or Engines for the 
managing 1t according to the other Wavs. | 

The firſt Management after this affords three Species. In 
order to the preparing theſe, the Root muſt firſt be dried to a 
certain Degree, with which thoſe who are accuſtomed to the 
Work are perfectly acquainted: then its ſeveral Parts ſepa- 
rating eaſily, they ſtrip off firſt the outer Skin or Rind, and 
next the fleſhy Part, leaving the Pith or central Matter bare 
and entire. Theſe they lay in three Heaps, and diſtinguiſh 
by three diftivet Names. 

The firſt, which is only the outer Rind, is coarſer and 
fouler than the reſt, this they call Mull Madder ; the ſecond 
is firm and beautiful: from its running into Quills when it 
comes off entire, which have a round opening at the Ends, 
they call this Letter O Madder, and ſometimes Number O 
Madder, or plainly O Madder; the third Parcel, which is 
the entire Pith of the Root, and is of a paler Colour than the 
reſt, they call Crop Madder. 

Here are four Kinds of Madder for Sale, and theſe are in 
Reality all the Differences in that Commodity, except the Ar- 
ticle of reducing it, to Powder; but as different Kinds accord- 
ing to theſe Diſtinctions may be, and are reduced to this Con- 
dition, they are called by various Names. | 

The ground Madder is principally, however, of two 
Kinds; it is either the whole Root dried, which they call 
Branch Madder ground to Powder ; or it is the middle Part, 
called Number O Madder. 

When the firſt Kind, or the entire Root 1s ground, it 1s 
uſually fold under the Name of Bunch Madder; and when 
the Number O Madder is ground, its Name is Looſe Mad- 
der. Theſe are the ſeveral Terms which the Cultivator of 
Madder will now eaſily underſtand. It is not effential to him 
to follow theſe, ſeveral Practices, but he will find it * 
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In the mean Time he may always find a ready Market for the 
entire Root dried, which is what the Purchaſer knows under 
the Name of Madder in the Branch ; and without concerning 
himſelf farther, may thus make ſuch a Profit as will ſurprize 
the unacquainted with theſe Things to hear it named. . 
Whether all that has been ſaid of the vaſt Profits of this 
Species be true, we ſhall not take upori us to determine, but 
E is "ag the leaſt Doubt of its equalling any Crop that can 
raiſed, 


CHAP. XCI. Of Teſ!. 


HIS is an Herb raiſed for a particular Uſe in the 
; Woollen Manufacture, which no other known Sub- 
ſtance can ſo well ſupply: for this Reaſon while the Woollen 
Manufacture continues ſo important as it is to ENGLAND, it 
will be always worth the Farmer's while to be acquainted 
with this uſeful Plant; and occaſionally, according to the 
Nature of his Situation, and the Demand, to cultivate it. 

Teaſil is not one of thoſe univerſal Commodities for which 
there is every where a Market. It may be raiſed in any 
Place; and it is of cumberſome Carriage: therefore he mu 
be very imprudent, who ſets about to cultivate it at a Diſtance 
from the Parts of the Kingdom where it is uſed, becauſe no- 
thing need prevent thoſe from doing it who are upon the Spot; 
but to ſuch as are, it proves on many Occaſions a very profi- 
table Growth. 

The great Advantage attending it is, that it does not re- 
quire the beſt of the Farmer's Ground ; and that it demands 
very little Trouble ; for after it is once up, it is too ſtrong for 
Weeds to grow amongſt it. | 

For theſe plain Reaſons, the Farmer will find that it may 
be often his Intereſt to raiſe it in the Cloathing Countries ; and 
we ſhall ptoceed to acquaint him with the moſt profitable 
Manner wherein that is to be done, after we have informed 
him of the Aſpect and Nature of the Plant. 

Teaſil is one of thoſe Plants which ſhew us moſt obviouſly 
the Effects of Culture. We ſee in many Inſtances Things 
raiſed to a Perfection in Gardens, which they never attain 
in their wild State, but we have ſeldom the Opportunities of 
comparing one with the other. In the Teaſil they are always 
before us. What we call wild Teaſil in the Hedges, is the 
very ſame with that the Farmer is to cultivate for the Uſe of 
the Clothier, excepting the Difference from Culture, and 
0 may always be viewed together to ſee what that Ad- 
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vantage is. The Heads of the cultivated Teaſil are raiſed to a 
Perfection thoſe of the wild Kind never reach, and on that 


Change depends entirely their Uſe in the Manufacture. 


The common Teaſil is well known by its tall Stalk, and 
great rough Heads; we ſhall therefore confine out Deſcription 
The manured 'Teafil grows to the Height of ten Feet, and 
is a robuſt, ſtately, and very regularly growing Plant. The 
Root is long, thick, and white. The Stalk is very ſtiff, 
firm, and of a pale Colour, and is armed with Prickles. 
The Leaves that riſe from the Root are very large, long, 
and of a bright Green, and are full of ſharp pointed ſtrong 
Prickles. Thoſe on the Stalk are of the ſame Shape: they 
grow in Pairs, and joining one another at the Bottom, they 
ſurround it, forming a kind of Baſon round about it, which 
holds at all Times a great deal of Water catched from the 
Dews and Rains. Theſe Leaves, like the lower ones, are 
full of ſharp Prickles. Toward the Top of the Stalk there 
riſe ſeveral Branches, and theſe divide again into others toward 
their Extremities ; and at the Top of every ſuch Diviſion 
there grows a large rough Head, fully as big as a Man's Filt, 
and of a ſomewhat oblong Form. This reſembles the Head 
of the common wild Teaſil, but is much bigger; and as it 1s 
covered in both Kinds with a Kind of ſmall tough Prickles, 
theſe which ſtand nearly ſtrait in the wild Kind, all bend 
downward in Form of Hooks, in the manured Teaſil; and 
by that Circumſtance it is that the Head is ſg fit for the Ser- 
vice of the Clothier: it becomes a Kind of Inftrument for 
the dreſſing of Cloth, which for the Number, Diſpoſition, 
Toughneſs, and Springyneſs of its Hooks, exceeds any Thing 
that can be made by human Art. 2 
Theſe Heads contain the Flowers, and Seeds of the Plant, 
'The whole Head is a Kind of common Receptacle, holding a 
ou Number of Flowers which appear in Succeſſion for many 
ays: each of theſe Flowers has its particular Cup, but that 
is very ſmall, and ſtands upon the Rudiment of the Fruit. 
The Flower is ſmall and hollow, it is a Kind of Tube, con- 
ſiſting of a ſingle Leaf, divided into four Segments at the 
Fdge, the upper one a little larger than the others. In the 
Centre of this riſe four Filaments : they are very ſlender, and 
are longer than the Flower, ſo that they hang out ; and each 
of theſe has an incumbent little Head, or don, contain- 


ing the Duſt which is to impregnate the Seed. From the Top 
of the Rudiment of the Seed, and in the Centre of theſe 
Filaments riſes the Style of the Flower: at the Top of which 
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alſo is a Button pierced for the Reception of that Duſt, and 
the conveying of it to the ripening Seeds: one of which fol- 
lows every Flower, and is of a longiſh Shape. 

There are three or four other Kinds of Teaſil mentioned 
by the writers on Botany, but they are of no Importance to 
the Farmer: this large Kind, which is a Native of ENGLAND, 
and many other Parts of the World, and is thus improved by 
Culture, is the only one he needs regard. 


CHAP. XCII. Of the proper Soil for Teaſil, and its 


Culture. 


O know in what Soil Teaſil will beſt ſucceed, the wiſe 

Method is to ſee where it grows wild. It will live in 
this State almoſt on any Ground, but it never is ſeen to thrive 
fo well as when it chances to ſtand on a Clay, among which 
there are ſome Stones. 
Therefore if the Farmer who reſides in the Neighbour- 
hood of a Cloth Country, have a Piece of ſtoney, clayey 
Ground, that is fit for little elſe, and is ſcarce worth the 
Charge of Manure, let him ſow it with Teaſil: he will be 
at no other Expence than a Couple of good Plowings, and he 
will have a Crop that will bring him a much larger Profit, 
than he could make any other Way from ſuch a Piece of 
Land, without a great deal of Dreſſing and Expence, 

There is not any Plant whoſe Culture is Jeſs underſtood 
than this, though nothing is ſo eaſy. Moſt adviſe the ſowing 
it in Spring, and conſequently a great deal of Trouble in 
weeding; and ſome allow it two Years Growth upon the 
Land. Theſe Methods loſe 'Time, and create Expence, and 
nothing of this is neceſlary. | 
The Courſe of Nature in the Production and Growth of 
the wild Plant is this: The Heads ripen in Ju lx, the Seeds 
fall out and take root in the Ground ; they ſhoot up large 
Leaves which ſtand through the Winter, and in Spring the 
Stalk riſes in the Midſt of them ; which, toward the End of 
Summer flowers, and is in its Perfection. 

"Tis ſtrange, that in the Cultivation of an Herb which is 
an abſolute Weed, and the Method of whoſe Growth natu- 
rally, and without Care, is ſo obvious, more have not been 
led to follow the Path thus beaten for them; but in departing 
from it as ignorantly, as wantonly, have given themſelves a 
great deal of Expence and Trouble. | ; 

"Tis certain, that if Teaſil be ſown in Spring, Weeds will 
riſe with it, and muſt be _ up, becauſe they grow wick 
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at that Time; but in Autumn they are not ſo numerous, nor 
of ſo quick Growth, and therefore the Plant will get the 
better of them. This is alſo the more the Caſe, becauſe of 
the natural Soil of the Teaſil, which being clayey, is one 
wherein few Weeds grow, and thoſe not vigorouſly. On 
this depends the proper Culture of the Teafil, which we 


| ſhall therefore direct the Farmer to obſerve in the following 


Manner. 

If a clayey and ſtoney Soil be at hand it is beſt; if not, an 
abſolute Clay will do. In either Caſe let him begin the Ma- 
nagement and Preparation of it in Autumn, as early as he 
can: the ſooner the better always; becauſe the quicker the 
Seed is got, the more Strength it will have in the Shoot be- 
fore Winter. | 

As ſoon as the Ground is clear of any other Crop, if it 
have had any on it, let it be plowed deeply with the four 
coultered Plow : after this let it be torn to Pieces with the 
great Harrow; and when it has lain a few Days, plowed deeply 
again; this laſt plowing is to be followed by another harrow- 
ing, and then it is ready for ſowing. | 

While the Land is in this Preparation, let the Farmer ſeek 
out for Seed, and let him take eſpecial Care that it be 
ſound and new. The Quantity to be allowed is, a Peck to an 
Acre; and it is to be ſown by Hand, and harrowed in. 

This done the Ground may be left intirely to itſelf till the 


Plants are up, and then there will require only one hoeing with 


the Hand Hoe for the whole Buſineſs. 

When the Plants are up, and of ſuch a Size that the 
ſtrongeſt may be diſtinguiſhed from the pooreſt, let the Hoers 
be ſent in. They muſt have Orders to deſtroy the few Weeds 
there are upon the Ground, and to thin the Plants, cutting 
up the weakeſt and leaving the moſt promiſing, at about 
a Foot and a half Diſtance, this is all that needs be done. 
This hoeing, ſlight as it is, will diſpoſe the Ground to receive 
the Dews and Rains; and the remaining Warmth of the 
Weather and following Showers, will invigorate the Roots, 
ſo that the Leaves will grow larger till they meet, and ſo cover 
the whole Field: after this no Weeds can riſe; they will 
keep the Ground moiſt, and by that Means nouriſh the Roots : 
in Spring the Stalks will riſe, one in the Centre of each Cluſter 
of Leaves, they will grow of themſelves in their natural 


Manner, and toward the End JuLy will be full of Heads. 


This is the Time of gathering them, and it is to be done, 
by cutting off the Stalks, and tying them up in middling 
Bundles. Theſe Bundles are what they call Staves of * 

an 
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and they require nothing more than to be dried, in order to 
be fit for Uſe. | 

If «he Weather be fair they take no more Care as to the 
drying, than to ſet up the Bundles in the Field, leaving it to 
Sun and Wind: if there be Rain they houſe them, and dry 
them with a little more Trouble. 

The common Produce is about a Hundred and fifty, or from. 
that to two Hundred Staves or Bundles to an Acre; and at 
the pooreſt Rate they are a very profitable Crop for ſuch Land 
as they have grown upon, and the ſmall Expence of raiſing. 

The greateſt Part of the Teaſil raiſed in ENGLAND, is in 
Y oRKSHIRE, and in EssEx; the Heads being dried, are 
uſed to lay the Nap of coarſe Cloths, or others, in the firſt 
Manufacture. | 

Thoſe who chuſe the Method of ſowing in Spring, muſt 
do it exactly in the ſame Manner as has been directed for the 
doing it in Autumn, but the other Way, except under very 
particular Circumſtances, 1s greatly preferable. 

If any chuſe to cultivate this Plant in the Drill and Horſe- 
hoeing Way, there is no doubt but it will anſwer very well, for 
nothing can furniſh it ſo plentifully with Nouriſhment as Horſe- 
hoeing; and in that Way alſo the Surface of the Ground would 
not be at any Time ſo perfectly covered by the Leaves as it is in 
the other, becauſe the middle Part of the Broad Intervals would 
certainly be free. 

In this Way of raiſing Teaſil the beſt Practice would be to 
op it in double Rows, with two Feet Partitions, and five 

cet Intervals between Pair and Pair of Rows: the Number 
of Plants would be leſs upon an Acre in this Way, but pro- 
bably the Number of Heads would be greater, becauſe each 
Plant being ſo well nouriſhed would afford a larger Number, 
and certainly they would be better in their Kind. 


CHAP. XCIIL Of Ani ſeed. 

VERY one knows what Aniſeed is, and how great a 

Conſumption there is of it. We receive it from the 
LEvanrT, where it is cultivated in the GREEK Iflands, and 
ſome' other Places; but it may as well be raiſed at Home. 
Not only we are remiſs in this Article, but all other Nations, 
for the World is in a Manner ſupplied from thoſe few Places: 
there is no Reaſon the Backwardneſs of others, in what re- 
gards their own Intereſt, ſhould be a Rule for us to be alſo 
backward ; not only Reaſon and the little Experience we have 
in Gardens, ſhew that the Plant will perfectly well live with us; 
but the more full and perfe& Experience of the Fields where 
it has beed ſown, and has come up, and grown to a perfect 
Maturity. | Let 
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Let the Farmer be informed of every thing it is in his 
Power to raiſe upon his Land; and then let him uſe his Diſ- 
cretion to ſuit the Crop to the Condition of his Land, and 
Circumftances of his Farm. 

The Plant which produces this Seed, and is called the Aniſe, 
and vulgarly the Aniſeſeed Plant, is not altogether unlike 
Parſley in its Manner of Growth. Tis about the ſame 
Height, and branches out much in the ſame Manner, and car- 
ries its Flowers and Seeds in the ſame Way in Tufts. 

It grows to two Feet and a half in Height. The Root is 
long and white, but what is moſt ſingular in it is, that there 
is a great deal of Difference in the Shape of the Leaves, thoſe 
which rife firſt from the Roots are compoſed of roundith Parts, 
and thoſe on the Stalk are more divided; tis theſe later that 
have moſt the Aſpect of the Parſley Leaf, and they are of a 
pale Colour. The Tufts of Flowers are moderately large, 
but the ſeparate Flowers are ſmall, they are white, and are 
ſucceeded each by two Seeds which grow together. 

The whole Tuft of Flowers, which is what is called an Um- 

bell, has no ſurrounding Leaves as thoſe of many other Kinds 
have; and the ſeparate Flowers whereof it is compoſed, have 
ſcarce any viſible Cup. Each Flower conſiſts of five little 
Leaves, which are of an oval Figure, and bend backward : 
in the Centre riſe five flender Filaments, each having at its 
Top a little Head or Button; among theſe grows a- ſingle 
Filament, divided into two at the upper Part. This 1s the 
Style of the Flower, it grows upon the Rudiment of the 
Fruit, which is compoſed of two Secds joined cloſe together, 
which ripen and feparate when the Flower is fallen. 


CHAP. XCIV. Of the Cultivation of Aniſeed. 


AR S E is to be ſown in Spring, but the Ground muſt | 
| be well prepared for it before Hand. Therefore let the 
Farmer who intends to raiſe it, look out for a proper Piece of 
Ground during the Summer, that he may be ready to go to 
work upon it in Autumn. | , 

The proper Soil is a dry rich Loam ; that is, ſuch a one as 
has a gcod deal of Sand, but little Clay, and a good Quantity 
of fine Mould in its Compoſition. ' 

The beſt Situation is in a warm Valley, where the Place is 
well ſheltered by Hedges, and is not in the Way of Wet; for 
Aniſe is a tender Plant, and will by no Means bear Water to 
lodge about the Roots. 0 2 

Such a Piece of Ground being choſen, let it he well plowed 
up in Autumn, and a Quantity of half rotted Dung ſtrewed 
over it, Let the plowing be repeated two or three Times 
28 between 
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between that and Spring, that the Manure may be well mixed 
among it; and then let it all be harrowed fine, till it be as 
level and ſmooth as a Border in a Garden. It is then in a 
Condition to be ſowed, but the Weather muft be watched. 
Anife is a quick growing Plant, fo that it need not be hurried 
into the Ground in the very Beginning of the Spring at all 
Adventures; the Danger to which it is liable is altogether that 
of the cold Rains, which ſometimes fall early in this Seaſon, 
and it may be eaſily guarded againſt theſe, by keeping the Seed 
out of the Ground till the dangetous Bericd is over. 

The Farmer may be diſcouraged by what he meets with 
in ſome Writers of Credit on this Subject, who talk of the 

reat Tenderneſs of Aniſe, and the Difficulty of raiſing it: 

Far it is all owing to their having ſown it too early. They 
direct FEBRUARY as a proper Time, whereas it will ſucceed 
very well if fown in ApRIIL. GERARD, an Author of Credit, 
might have taught thoſe Writers better: he ſays he had fre- 
quently ſown it in his Garden, where it always grew very 
well; and perfectly ripened its Sceds, if the Weather proved 
any thing favourable. | | 
There is therefore no Difficulty in raiſing Aniſe in EN G- 
LAND, and very little Hazard, unleſs what riſes from Igno- 
rance : this is worth ſearching to the Bottom, becauſe it may 
prove a very valuable Commodity: the Price is not great as 
we import it, but when we conſider the vaſt Quantity of Seed 
which all theſe umbelliferous Plants bear, we ſhall find that 
it will amount to a very conſiderable Value from an Acre. 

The Ground being ready, the next Thing the Farmer is 
to do is to ſee that he get good Seed; the Soundneſs is one 
great Article and the Freſhnef is another. If he buy ſuch 
as is faulty and decayed, he will have a poor Crop, becauſe 
one half of it will never ſprout ; and if it be old Seed, though 
good and ſound, yet it will from that alone be made very 
inconvenient to_him, on Account of the late ſhooting. As 
we have adviſed him to ſow it late in the Spring, it ſhould 
riſe ſoon, or he ſhould be prepared for its lying longer in the 
Ground, by knowing it would do fo, that he might ſow it 
ſomething ſooner. Gardeners know that old Seed, though 
good, always lies longer in the Ground than newer of the 
fame Kind, and this is particularly ſo in Aniſe. 

Therefore let the Huſbandman be very careful in examining 
the Seed he buys; the bet Rule that can be given him is, 


that its Weight and Cleanneſs are Tokens of its being ſound, | 


and the Brightneſs of its Colour ſhews beſt its being new. 
The Land being prepared as we have directed, the Seed is 
to 
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to be ſown lightly and ſparingly over it; and when it is come 
up it is to be hoed by the Hand Hoe, the Hoers cutting up 
fuch Weeds as have riſen among it, and thinning the Plants 
to about ſix Inches Diſtance every Way. _ 

In this Condition they are to ſtand till they have flowered, 
and the Seed is ripened, and the Time for gathering them is 


juſt when it begins to harden. 


The beſt Way of gathering this Crop is by pulling up the 
Plants by Hand, for they root very lightly ; after which they 
are to be houſed, that they may dry without waſte, and the 
Seed is then to be threſhed off for Sale. 


C HAP. XCV. Of Carratoay Seed. 
F HIS Seed is as well known as Aniſe, and it grows 


| upon a Plant ſomewhat reſembling it in its general 
Form. It may be cultivated in ENGLAND in the ſame Man- 
ner as Aniſe, but with leſs Charge and Hazard, for it is 
hardier; and it yields the greater Advantage, as it does not 
periſh when the firſt Quantity of Seed is fipened, but lives 
ſeveral Years, producing ſucceſſive large Crops. 

The Method of raiſing it is much the ſame with that we 
have deſcribed for Aniſe, but eaſier; and we have therefore 
given the other firſt, that the Farmer who ſhall not chuſe to 
attempt that, may be acquainted with every thing neceſſary 
to be known about this which he will leſs fear. 

The Caraway Plant grows four Feet high; the Root is long 
and white and is of a pleaſant Taſte. The Leaves which riſe 
from the Root, are large and very finely divided. 'The Stalk 

rows up in the Midſt of theſe, and is hollow, ſtriated on the Sur- 
54 and divided into a great many Branches. On theſe ſtand 
Leaves like thoſe that riſe from the Root, only ſmaller, all di- 
vided into very narrow and fine Parts: at the Tops of the Bran- 
ches grow Tufts or Umbells of white Flowers; after which come 
the Seeds, growing two together. The whole Tuft has no Leaves 
about its Bottom, nor have the ſingle Flowers any Cup, except ſo 
ſmall a one as is ſcarce obſervable: in theſe Particulars, as well as 
in its general Growth, it agrees with Anife. Each Flower is com- 

oſed of five little Leaves, which turn back at the Extremities. 
In the Centre of each riſe five flender Filaments, each having a 
little Button or Head, and among theſe grow up two fine Threads, 
which are the double Style of the Flower ; after the Flower 
is fallen the Seeds grow two cloſe together, and ſeparate when 
they ripen. There are two or three other Kinds of the Ca- 
raway Plant, named by 'Writers on Botany, but only the 
common Sort, which we have here deſcribed, is worth the 
Huſbandman's Notice. The 
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The proper Soil for raiſing it is a deep, rich, mellow Earth, 
the more like Garden Ground the better. If there be ſome 
Sand among it, provided that be not in too Jarge a Quantity, it 
is not the worle, wherefore a rich Loam will do; but in ge- 
neral, the richer the Soil the greater will be the Produce. 

To prepare this Land for Caraway it ſhould be plowed up 
in Autumn, and again in the Beginning of FeBruary: a 
Week after this it is to be harrowed carefully, and laid even, 
and then it 1s ready for ſowing. 

Caraway Seed is plentiful enough, and cheap enough, but 
let the Farmer ſee he buys ſuch as is ſound and good. 

The Quantity that is neceſſary is ſeven Pound to an Acre. 

When this is ſown as evenly as can be, it is tobe harrowed in, 
and then left to ſhoot. 
When the Plants are about three Inches high, the Hoers 
are to be ſent into the Ground, but they muſt, both in this 
and Aniſe, be well inſtructed firſt in the Appearance of the 
Plants themſelves, which otherwiſe they will be very apt to 
cut up among the Weeds. 

They muſt hoe up the young Growth of Weeds that will 
be now found among the Caraway, and thin the Plants them- 


ſelves where they are too thick, taking up the pooreſt, and 


leaving the others at about eight Inches Diſtance every Way. 

If this hoeing be carefully done, it will be of prodigious 
Uſe to the Crop. The Plants will thrive after it in a very 
furpriſing Manner, and they may be, for the future Part of 
the Summer, left to themſelves, for they will get ſo much 
Strength before a new Crop of Weeds riſe, that they will 
have no Chance among them. 
The Crop is not to be expected the firſt Summer. Some ot 
the Plants will run up to Seed, and if ſo many do as are worth 
cutting, it may be done, but often 'tis otherwiſe; fo that 
on Farmer muſt not lay his Account to have a Crop the firſt 

ear. 
The Field is to lie the whole Winter untouched : in Spring 
it is to be hoed again, and the ſame in AuGusT, and ſoon 
after this laſt hoeing the Seed will ripen. There will be a very 
large Crop, and the ſame for three or four ſucceeding Years, 
which is to be cut up, dried, and threſhed for Sale. 

Having thus treated of the ſeveral Particulars under this 
Denomination, we ſhall give a few general Chapters on the 


great Article of ſowing, and with that cloſe the Account of 


Tillage and its Objects. 


END of the 2 RAD VOLUME. 
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LEX MERCATORIA REDIVIVA: Or, The Mrxr- 
cHANT's DiRtEcTORY. Being a compleat Guide to all 
Men in Buſineſs, whether as Traders, Remitters, Owners, 
Freighters, Captains, Inſurers, Brokers, Factors, Supercar- 

oes, Agents. By WVYINDPHAM BEawses, Eſq; his Ma- 
jeſty's Conſul at Seville and St. Lucar. In one large Volume, 
Quarto. Price 16s. 3d bound. | 

A new Hiſtory of the HoLy BIBLR, from the Beginning 
of the World to the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, with An- 
{wers to moſt of the Controverted Queſtions, Diſſertations 
upon the moſt remarkable Paſſages, and a Connection of 
Profane Hiſtory all along: To which are added, Notes, ex- 
plaining difficult Texts, rectifying Miſ-Tranſlations, and re- 
conciling ſeeming Contradictions. Ihe whole illuſtrated 
with proper Maps. By the Rev. Thomas STACKHOUSE, 
A. M. Vicar of Beenham in Berkſhire. In Six Volumes. 
Price bound 11. 128. 6d. | 

The Works of the moſt Rev. Dr. Joun TiLLoTsON, 
containing Two Hundred and Fifty four Sermons and Diſ- 
courſes on ſeveral Occaſions ; together with the Rule of Faith. 
To which is added, an Alphabetical Table of the principal 
Matters. In Ten Volumes, 21. 58. 6d. 

SHARP's Sermons, 4 Vols. 1, ov. 


